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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate $1, 424, 500 $1, 376. 000 $1, 585. 000 
Transferred from ‘Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour | 
Division, Department of Labor, ’’*pursuant to Public Law 134 7, 700 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 1, 432, 200 ~ 1, 376, 000 1, 585, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 543 
R bursements from other accounts 29, 618 17, 514 17, 514 
Total available for obligation 1, 462. 361 1,393,514 | ‘1, 602, 514 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 774 
Obligations incurred 1, 461, 587 1, 393, 514° ‘1, 602, 514 
Comparative transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, defens« 
production activities, Labor’’ 344, 761 287, 000 
Total obligations 1, 806, 348 1, 680, 514, ra 1, 602, 514 


NOTE Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of persona 
property (40 U. 8. C, 481 (¢ 
Obligations by activities 


j 
Description 1952 actual 953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
| | 


Direct Obligations | | 
| 
| 





1. Executive direction and program coordination $368, 618 $362, 630 | $345, 357 
2. Internationa) labor affairs 110, 517 107, 893 | 120, 163 
3. Coordination of defense manpower activities 180, 214 159, 000 | 75, 000 
4. Central administrative services 1, 033, 477 1, 044, 480 
Total direct obligations 1, 663, 000 | 1, 585, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
4. Central administrative services 29, 618 17, 514 17, 514 


lotal obligations 1, 806 48 I 1, 680, 514 } 1 602 514 


(1) 








Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions 339 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 3 
A verage number of all employees 325 
Avera la i grad 
General edule ale 
A verage salary ot $4, 924 
A verage vce GS-6.8 
Crafts, pr and cust al grades 
A verage salar $2, 911 
Average grade CPC-3.3 
Ungraded positior Average salary $3, 268 
Persona ( I 
I il t posit $1, 549, O81 
I positions 18, 205 
I p I { week t 67 
I ment above ba rat 11, 669 
I p s e obligations ‘5 1, 584, 630 
/ t ODI 


1 Personal set 1, 555, 422 


- 59, 831 
03 Transportation of thing 2, 689 
04 Communication service 23, 609 
06 Printing and reproductior 26, 230 
( oO i ( 12. 855 

rvic pe it other agenci 40, 680 

08 Suppl i ma i 33, 656 

09 Equipment 18, 99% 

l l'axes asses t 2, 768 

otal « t obligatior 1, 776, 730 
Obligations Payable O f Reimbursements From Other Accounts 

Personal 29, 208 

07 Services pe rmed by other agencies wilh ‘ 410 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements fron 

other accounts ‘ - 29, 618 

Total obligation s . 1, 806, 348 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 





dated obligations, start of year $77, 885 
lu year 1, 461, 587 


Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 30, 161 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 44,172 


ment in obligatior 


ited balance carried 


Adju 


Obl 





) certified claims accounts 
Total expenditures 1, 463, 083 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 


Out of current authorizations 1, 387 


Out of prior authorizations 75, 150 


, 933 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
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1953 estimate 


$44, 172 
1, 393, 514 
1, 437, 686 
17, 514 
42, 872 
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We have the appropriation request for fiscal year 1954 for 
of the Secretary of Labor before us for consideration this morning. 
Mr. James E. Dodson, the Administrative Assistant Secretary, will 


testify on this item of the budget. Mr. Dodson. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Dopson. I have no prepared statement. 
I know that the committee is generally familiar with the organiza- 
tional structure of the Office of the Secretary of Labor. I would like 
to point out, however, that taking into consideration the comparative 
transfer from “Salaries and expenses, defense production activities, 
Labor,” this request for 1954 is $78,000 less than we had available for 
fiscal 1953. 
The Secretary’s office breaks down into four major divisions: 
1) Executive direction and program coordination, which has 
$345. 357: 
2) Office of International Labor Affairs, $120,163; 
3) Coordination of defense manpower activities, $75,000; and 
1) Central administrative services, $1,044,480. 
| merely put that detail in the record to indicate that, while the title 
of the overall appropriation is “Salaries and expenses, Office of the 

Secretary of Labor,” there are activities within this office that are not 
staff or policy direction, but that are activities servicing all of the 
bureaus of the Department of Labor. 

For example, we have a central personnel administration; we have 
central procurement; we have central fiscal and budget control; 
central Office of Information; and we operate a central library for all 
bureaus except that the Solicitor’s Office does have a legal library 
confined to legal books. 

With this brief statemént with regard to the manner in which the 
Office of the Secretary operates, I will be glad to answer any questions 
the committee may have in connection with this appropriation. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. How much did you request of the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. Dopson. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for $1,726,500. 

Mr. Bussey. And the Bureau of the Budget allowed you $1,585,000? 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. 


INCORPORATION OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bussry. This $1,585,000 is an increase of $209,000 over fiscal 
vear 1953? 

Mr. Dopson. That is when you leave out the moneys we had 
available under the Defense Production Act appropriation. 

Mr. Busspry. What did those funds amount to? 

Mr. Dopson. The total was $287,000 and provided for 48 positions. 
We are asking for the continuation of 36 of those positions, at a cost 
of $185,727. 

Mr. Bussey. Thirty-six compared with how many? 

Mr. Dopson. Forty-eight. 

Mr. Bussey. Why do you think it is necessary to retain 75 percent 
of those positions? 

Mr. Dopson. As has been stated by several bureaus that have 
appeared before you, the Defense Production Act appropriation as 
such was merely to augment the regular continuing activities of the 











Department that had been stepped up because of the emergency, 
and such stepup has continued for such a length of time that the 
Department and Bureau of the Budget believe that the total appro- 
priation should be considered by one subcommittee rather than two. 
Really, there is no distinction between the operations. 

Mr. Bussry. Of course, some members of the committee questioned 
your going before the Subcommittee on Emergency Agencies last 
year, instead of coming before this committee. 

Mr. Dopson. That was beyond our control, sir. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Mr. Bussey. Yes; I know. 

You are asking for an increase of three positions for the Office of 
International Labor Affairs? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. The Office of International Labor Affairs 
is in charge of Mr. Arnold Zempel, and I have brought Mr. Zempel 
here. He can tell you more specifically than I just why he needs 
those three positions. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Zempel. 

Mr. Zempe.. Mr. Chairman, if you would like, I can describe some- 
what the nature of our work. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that would be advisable, to give us a little 
background for the record on your International Labor Affairs Divi- 
sion, on how the Department of Labor got into the field originally, 
and on the necessity for the continuation of the Division. 

Mr. Zempe.. The Office of International Labor Affairs is within 
the Office of the Secretary, and it provides guidance and advice to 
the Secretary on the international aspects of foreign labor; and it 
provides guidance to and cooperates with the Department of State 
in the development of international labor policy; and it maintains 
relations with management and labor representatives in connection 
therewith. 

The Office coordinates all the international work of the Depart- 
ment of Labor; that is, all international work done by the different 
bureaus. 

This organization is in line with the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, that recommended that in each of the sub- 
stantive agencies there should be a central place where all the inter- 
national activities are coordinated. In fact, the organization within 
the Department of Labor was commended by the Hoover Commission 
in that respect. 

The importance of the labor factor abroad has been increasing. 
Labor has been receiving increased attention by all the countries of 
the world, as is evidenced by the fact that in many of the countries 
there are strong elements from labor that are either in control of the 
governments or are strong parties in opposition; and it is also recog- 
nized by the increased attention that our Foreign Service has given 
to the labor factor, not only by the United States, but by all major 
countries of the world. 

The first labor attaché in the Foreign Service of the United States 
was appointed in 1943. Today we have 37 labor attaches and assist- 
ant labor attaches. Great Britain appointed her first labor attache 
in Washington in 1942, and she has similarly expanded her services, 
as have other countries. 


Labor is one of the targets for Communist infiltration, and it is of 
litical importance in all countries of the world. 

In our Office, as far as this direct appropriation is concerned, the 
lajor as pects of our work are concerned with trade agreements, the 
ternational Labor Organization, and the Foreign Service. The 

reign Service Act was passed in 1946. The Department of Labor, 
ether with the Departments of State, Agriculture, and Commerce, 

a member of the Board of the Foreign Service and, in accordance 

th that act, participates in the management of the Foreign Service. 

The Department of Labor not only participates directly on the 
soard of the Foreign Service but also on the Board of Examiners for 
he Foreign Service, which examines applicants for the Foreign Serv- 

and sets the standards; and the Appointments and Assignments 
oard, that meets weekly to pass on all higher level appointments in 
he Foreign Service; and the Staffing Pattern Conferences that allo- 
ate labor-attaché positions and auxiliary positions in the various 
posts of the world, and so on. 

There has been a great increase in the number of labor attachés 
and also in the number of part-time labor-reporting off-cers; that is, 
officers in the Foreign Service who devote part of their time to labor 
reporting. That has* been increasing. There have also been ap- 
pointed recently a number of labor-information off cers. 

These labor attachés and part-time labor-reporting officers look to 
the Department of Labor for backstopping. So, we participate not 
only in the administrative part of the Foreign Service but also in this 
backstopping. 

We get many requests from labor attachés for various types of 
information, because it is part of their duty to inform people in foreign 
countries on our foreign policy, how we handle labor-management 
relations, various types of legislation, and so on. So, we get many 
requests from labor attachés on how to handle these requests. These 
requests come from industry, labor, and management in foreign 
countries. 





This increasing interest in foreign countries in labor affairs has 
meant an increasing workload for us in briefing and consultation with 
Foreign Service officers. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


In regard to the International Labor Organization, as you know, 
the International Labor Organization is one of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. It was organized in 1919 and has operated 
continuously since that time, though during the war it was somewhat 
dormant. It is now associated with the United Nations. 

The International Labor Organization is unique in that it has 
ndependent representatives of labor and management as well as 
representatives of government. The International Labor Organiza- 
tion is interested in raising labor standards throughout the world. 
We are interested particularly from the standpoint of reducing com- 
petitive advantages of other countries due to their lower costs of 
labor than in the United States. We have been interested also in the 
advantages of the ILO as a part of our program of international 
cooperation and as an international forum where representatives of 
labor, management, and government are able to speak for themselves 
in expressing their views and their recommendations. 
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As you know, there have been criticisms of the operation of the 
ILO by United States employers, and part of this criticism has been 
in connection with consultation. We have been anxious to spend 
more time with both employers and employees in consultation on 
the positions the Government would take in the ILO meetings, not 
only in the conferences but in industrial committee meetings and 
so forth. 

In the International Labor Conference, for example, before an 
item is placed on the agenda, questionnaires are sent out relating to 
that particular labor standard to representatives of employers and 
workers for their comments, so that their comments can be included 
with the Government comments. 

It is important to recognize that the Government in no way attempts 
to tell the employers and workers how they are to vote or what 
position they should take, but we are anxious to have their views 
before the Government formulates its views. So, if they have par- 
ticular comments, we not only take them into account in the Govern- 
ment reply but append them to the reply, and they are published 
by the ILO if they submit any comments. 

We like consultations also before positions are formalized in the 
Government, because positions within the Government which are 
finally issued by the Secretary of State are agreed upon by an inter- 
departmental committee. 

This, of course, takes time and personnel, and we have been doing 
as much of it as time will permit. We feel more should be done, and 
we feel that some of the problems and misunderstandings can be elimi- 
nated by increasing the amount of such consultation, and that is one 
of the major reasons we have asked for that increase of one profes- 
sional person in the International Labor Organization Division. 

There is considerably more, of course, to the work in both these 
areas, but I think those are the major highlights of the operation. 


PAYMENT OF PERSONNEL FROM OTHER FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. In addition to the 17 positions you are requesting 
in the 1954 budget, how many positions do you have that are paid 
by other departments, such as the State Department and the Mutual 
Security Administration? 

Mr. Zempe.. At the present time we have 28 other positions. 

Mr. Bussey. Those positions are paid for by funds from what 
agencies? 

Mr. Zempev. Eleven of those positions are paid for under point 4, 
State Department; 15 are positions also paid for from State Depart- 
ment funds but from the International Information Administration, 
“Exchange of persons’; and 2 from Mutual Security Administration 
funds. 

Mr. Bussey. You have 26 positions paid for by two different 
divisions of the State Department? 

Mr. Zempe.. Yes. 

Mr. Buspy. Eleven are paid from what funds of the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. ZempPe.. Point 4. 

Mr. Bussy. And 15 from the Information Service? 


Mr. ZemrPe.t. International Information Administration. And two 
from MSA. 


~ 


Mr. Dopson. Are these people now on the rolls? 

Mr. Zempev. These are people on the rolls right now. 

Mr. Dopson. I think, in answer to the chairman’s question, it 
would be fair to give him a picture of the organization which the State 
Department has approved for you. 

Mr. Zemprev. These funds, of course, and these positions which 
these funds represent are all approved by these agencies within the 
State Department and the MSA, to handle the workload they give us 
in connection with point 4 and the exchange of persons. They have 
approved a staff, actually, that is larger than the staff on the payroll 
at the present time. It varies with the workload. When there are 
a large number of trainees, you have to put on additional people 
From the exchange of persons we get a lot of Germans and Smith- 
\lundt people from all over the world. 

The Office of International Labor Affairs is expected to have a total 
of 305 trainees financed from 1953 funds, which will be divided, 70 
from point 4, 230 from Smith-Mundt and German programs, and 5 
from Mutual Security Administration. 

The other bureaus of the Department also have funds allocated to 
them, all of which operate directly in their bureaus under the general 
supervision of the Office of International Labor Affairs: Bureau of 
\pprenticeship, Bureau of Labor Standards, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Women’s Bureau 

The total number of trainees expected under fiscal 1953 funds for 
all of the Department of Labor is 583. These people come over for 
varying periods of time—90 days to 6 months or a year. They re- 
quire personnel to handle the programs and to give them training and 
orientation for the particular areas. 

Mr. Bussey. Why should not all the employees in the Department 
of Labor working on these various international programs be paid 
out of funds from the State Department and MSA instead of partially 
from funds of the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Zempret. These people are all paid from funds which are 
allocated to the Department of Labor from these agencies. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR S OWN. WORK IN INTERNATIONA FIELD 


Mr. Bussey. But my question is: Why not finance in this same 
way the 14 positions shown for fiscal year 1953 and the 17 you are 
requesting for fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Zempext. Because those positions relate to work for which thi 
Department of Labor itself is responsible. We are responsible for 
the substantive work of the International Labor Organization, and 
we are responsible for participation in the Foreign Service through 
our membership on the Board of the Foreign Service. We have a 
direct participation in these programs, the same as the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of Commerce. These are not 
programs given over to us from other departments. These point 4, 
Smith-Mundt and German programs and MSA are programs we are 
carrying on behalf of those agencies because they relate to the labor 
field. 

Mr. Bussey. I was trying to develop an approach that would. be 
helpful to the Department of Labor, in order that you could reduce 
your budget. 
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Mr. Dopson. I think the Department of Labor has to stand on 
its own two feet insofar as the international labor problem is related 
to the domestic labor problem; and our basic staff is recognized as 
being efficient and productive in that field, and these other agencies 
have utilized the program in the Department of Labor to have their 
particular program carried through it, and I have an idea they use 
Commerce and Agriculture in the same way as Labor. 


ACTIVITIES FINANCED BY TRANSFER FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. Do you have a tabulation of all emplovees in thi 
Department of Labor working under funds from other agencies? 

Mr. Dopson. I think the tabulation you have in vour hand gives 
that information 

Mr. Zempe.. It does not give names. 

Mr. Dopson. Do you want names? 

Mr. JUSBEY No 

Mr. Dopson. This shows at the top employees paid from regular 
funds of the Department of Labor, and the lower half shows staffing 
and moneys transferred from other agencies 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, we will have a copy of this tabl 
placed in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows: 


j ‘ 


Department of Labor budget for international activities financed from direct 


approp tatio Ss. fi cal yvea 1958 


Number of positions 


| 

Office or bureau A poe 
Clerical Total Amount 
Office of International Labor Affairs 7} 7 14 $107, 893 
Office of the Solicitor | i 212 
Bureau of Labor Standard 3 85 305 
Bureau of Labor Statistic = ; ss moor 
Tot os ll ~~ 


) 


Financed from funds transferred | 


or anticipated from other agencies for technical 


operation and exchange of persons activities 


| 
Department of State point 4 | Department of State 


program leader program 
Of! I . : 
= | Number {Number 
; Number ,,; 7 
| United Number, ,, United | Number : 
| States - afi , trainees Amount States |leaders Amount 
| staff a staff 
Office of International Labor A flairs Le amy 7 70 | $363, 000 | 16 230 | $432, 000 
Bureau of Apprenticeship y 12 40 186, 000 oe 
Bureau of Labor Standard 4 6 20 144, 800 s ss 
Bureau of Labor Statist 13 6 15 178, 000 ¥. 
Bureau of Employment Security 1 1 8 50, 000 | tet 
Women’s Bureau 1 5 15, 000 s 90 161, 900 
Total | 45 32 158 936, 800 | 24 320 593, 900 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 9. 


Q 





nm F nanced from funds transferred or anticipated f om other agencies for an 
a cooperation and exchange of persons actiqities—Continued 
se ‘ 4 
c Mutual Security Agency Total 
LT 
Office or Bureau Number Number', Number 
Le TInited (Number Numb ; 
> ame A mou "| staff ; \ 
staff T sbroad le de 
Office of International Labor A ffiairs 2) 5 $25, 00 5 7 s) $82 
Bureau of Apprentice p | 9 2 4( s 
| iu of Labor Standard 1} 3 12, 000 f 23 Sin 
‘ I 1 of Labor Statistic 100 ) BR (MM f ] ri " 
Employment Security 2 4, OO i { 
Bur 1 9 OF 1 ) 
rit 629. OOF hid 5 7 
D rogr 1 by Depar ri la 
Inclu 1 l D of A ints and A Office of the Secretary 
] pr 
_ . : : _ ; . . ” of 
Mr. Bussey. We will also place in the record pages 6 and 7 of the 
justifications, under the title “International Labor Affairs 
Pp 6 and 7 follow 
‘ 
Internationa thor affairs 
A te 153 base } te 1954 Char 
I t I A l | Arr nt ior \ 
Permanent positior 14 | $102, 860 7 | $116,1 $ 29 
Withir I I motior S75 Si 
I ra ¢ 30 44 + 
D tion f — 4,38 t 4 1, 95 
) Net « 08, 87 11 4 12, 2 
I el 7. 000 7. 000 
v4 Communication serv ice 1, 500 1, 500 
pplies and materi*ls $20) 120 
I'a x ind assessment 100 100 
Total 07, 89 120, 163 riZ,2 
NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM AND WORKLOAD 
The Office of International Labor Affairs 
Provides guidance to and cooperates with Department of State and other 
agencies in development of international labor policy; and, maintains relations 
with labor and management organizations pertaining thereto. 
Functions as focal point in the United States Government on relations with and 
participation in International Labor Organization activities, including: 
(1) Preparation for United States participation in about 15 ILO meetings 
involving (a) selection and processing of about 50 Government and 50 em- 
; ployer and worker delegates and advisers (b) arranging for and participation 
in preparation of United States position on agenda items (c) attendence at 
about 6 meetings, including sessions of ILO governing body and ILO annual 
conference. 
0 (2) Developing, in consultation with other agencies, the coordinated exec- 


utive branch position on recommendations to the Congress regarding action 
to be taken on ILO conventions and recommendations. 

3) Supervising preparation of about 50 reports 
quiries and questionnaires. 

(4) Conducting relations with employer and 
ILO activities. 


and replies to ILO in- 


worker organizations 01 
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Carries out the Department of Labor’s responsibilities in connection with the 
United States Foreign Service, including 
(1) Staff work for about 12 meetings of the Board of the Foreign Service 
(2) Staff work and attendance at about 6 meetings of the Board of Exam- 
iners, 52 meetings of the Appointments and Assignments Board, annual 
meetings of the Selection Boards (2 months’ duration), annual staff corps 
promotion panels (2 months’ duration), and annual staffing pattern conferences 

3) Interviewing and evaluating applicants for labor positions in the For- 
eign Service 

4) Training and briefing Foreign Service officers in labor subjects 

(5 teceiving, routing and maintaining controls for about 35,000 incoming 
Foreign Service telegrams and dispatches and about 3,000 communications 
prepared or cleared in the Department of Labor 

6 Appraising labor activities of about 100 Foreign Service officers and 
about 400 labor reports 
7) Answering numerous requests for information on labor subjects 
received from Foreign Service posts 

8) Assisting in arranging 2 or 3 regional conferences of labor attaches and 

labor-reporting officers and 
9) Maintaining relations with nongovernmental organizations on labor 
aspects of the Foreign Service 

Participates in preparation of United States positions and instruction of dele- 
gates for meetings of the Economic and Social Council and its Commissions 
United Nations) on such problems as status of women, trade-union rights, 
forced labor, fullemployment, slavery, productivity, migration, worker exchanges 
land reform, agricultural labor, etc. 

Participates in revision and renegotiation of trade agreements with a number 
of countries, which will involve public hearings held by the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, conferences with labor and employer groups affected 
by tariff changes, and participates in international negotiations. 


INCREASES 


GS-9: To assist in handling increased demands in connection with Foreign 
Service activities created by the growing importance of labor factors in foreign 
affairs; particularly, will assist with respect to training of labor attachés and 
other Foreign Service officers, answering inquiries received from Foreign Service 
posts, and drafting instructions for foreign-labor reporting 

GS-9: To assist in handling increased workload in connection with Interna- 
tional Labor Organization’s activities, particularly with respect to consultation 
with employer and worker representatives concerning issues scheduled to arise 
at ILO meetings. 

GS-4: Clerical and stenographie work corresponding to 2 new GS-9 positions 
explained above 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Bussey. Who bears the expense of preparing all the press 
releases that are indicated on page 12 of the justifications, Foreign 
Language Press Service releases and Foreign Language Radio Service 
releases? 

Mr. Dopson. A good many of these releases are prepared in the 
bureaus, in the units in which the activity is actually carried on. 
Under the Department’s policy, all such releases are cleared through 
the Office of Information. 

Mr. Bussey. You mean by the Office of Information in the State 
Department? 

Mr. Dopson. No, in the Labor Department. If it happened to 
deal with a foreign language, I would think that the unit preparing 
the basic release would, through its relationship with the State 
Department, clear it. 

Mr. Bussey. How many people do you have working in this 
Office of Information? 
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Mr. Dopson. We have nine. That is a central control office, and 
deals with a review of all informational programs of the Department 
the makeup and issuance and value of our pamphlets and bulletins. 
In other words, it is a central control point to see that whatever we 
do in the way of issuance of material for public consumption and 
technical consumption is in keeping with departmental policy and 
has a market. 

Mr. Bussey. Do they sell any of these publications? 

Mr. Dopson. The Superintendent of Documents sells certain pam- 
phlets and bulletins issued by the Department of Labor. 


WORK OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Bussry. Mr. Dodson, I noticed an account in this morning’s 
Times-Herald of a hearing going on in the Senate that disturbed me 
Did you see that article? 

Mr. Dopson. I did not see it in the Times-Herald. I think I know 
what you are speaking of. 

Mr. Bussey. I am going to read the article: 


Ex-DELEGATE BLAsts Worutp LAaBor GROUP 


W. L. MeGrath didn’t have much schooling He got a job in a Cincinnat 
furnace factory and worked his way up to president 

That’s why he said vesterday he’d have to speak sixth-grade language when 
he came before a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee to tell his inside story of th 
| nat al Labor organization. 

Because of his success in business, he had quite unexpectedly become vicé 


chairman, 4 years ago, of the American Employer delegation to the international 
organization that sits in Geneva, Switzerland, although he said he had no experi- 
ence in foreign affairs. 

POINTS LISTED 


He had to sweat to understand what the diplomats were talking about in 
Geneva, he explained, but he had found out, and it was this 

1. ILO is not a labor organization at all, but an association of nations bent on 
socializing the United States and all the world in a program that rivals that of its 
affiliate, the United Nations. 

2. Its members are “‘sick and tired of us,’’ but want $40 to $50 billion of Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money. 

3. Entering by the back door, its social planners hope to impose socialized 
medicine and compulsory health insurance, destroy the insurance companies, and 
nationalize industry. 

1. Its plans include government benefits for practically ‘‘all the ills the flesh is 
heir to,’’ but all women would be expected to work, in return for which they would 
have time off, with pay, to nurse their babies, with government pay for mothers’ 
milk or a government allowance for bottle feeding. 


UNITED STATES VOTES WITH PLANNERS 


5. Its “Socialist thought planners’ dominate the organization, and American 
government and labor delegates vote with them on almost every issue, giving 
foreigners the impression that the United States is entirely in favor of the So- 
cialist state. 

6. The ILO has taken up where Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt left off in the U. N., 
where she sponsored the so-called human-rights program. 

“You’re just appalled by it all,’”’” McGrath told Senators Langer Republican, of 
North Dakota, committee subcommittee chairman, Dirksen Republican, of Illinois, 
Butler Republican, of Maryland, and Frank Holman, former president of the 
American Bar Association. 

McGrath told his story in support of the proposal of Senator Bricker, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, for a constitutional amendment forbidding treaties or international 
agreements permitting the U. N. to interfere in American domestic life. 
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I appreciate the fact that this only represents the views of one 
individual, but when one individual testifies before a Senate com- 
mittee on his observations and opinions of the International Labor 
Organization in that manner, I do not think his testimony should go 
unnoticed. Would you care to comment on that, Mr. Zempel? 

Mr. Zempen. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote a little 
from some of the comments made by employers in the report of the 
1952 International Labor Conference. This is a report that the 
United States employ rs’ delegation, of which Mr. McGrath was a 
member, has made. As you know, the employers’ delegation is 
selected jointly by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the National A 


\ssociation of Manufacturers. 


COMPOSITION OF UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


Mr. Bussey. Does that report give the names of the employers’ 
delegation? 

Mr. Zempev. Yes. Mr. Shaw, Mr. McGrath, Mr. Barton, Mr. 
French 

Mr. Bussey. Are they identified as to positions? 

Mr. Zempret. They are not identified exactly. 

Mr. Charles E. Shaw is from the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

Mr. William L. McGrath is from the Williamson Heater Co. of 
Cincinnati 

Mr. William B. Barton is from the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States here in Washington, the Washington office. 

Mr. Carroll E. French at that time was from the Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors. He formerly was with the NAM. 

Mr. Donald Knowlton is a member of his own firm, known as Hill & 
Knowlton, of Cleveland, Ohio. I am not sure, but I think it is a 
management firm of some sort. 

Mr. Leonard J. Calhoun is a lawyer from the firm of Harter & 
Calhoun, Washington, D. C. 

Paul C. Graham is president of Graham Bros., Inc., Del Monte, 
Calif. 

And John V. Newman is manager of the Utt Development Co. of 
Oxnard, Calif. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there people representing labor on the delegation? 

Mr. Zempe.. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. And people representing Government? 

Mr. Zempeu. Yes. There are four delegates and the rest are 
advisers. There are 2 delegates from Government, 1 from employ- 
ers, and 1 from workers. The two Government representatives were 
Philip Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of Labor, and Senator Murray. 

Mr. Bussey. Senator Murray was a representative of Government? 

Mr. ZempPeE.L. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Who represented labor? 

Mr. Zempe.t. Mr. George Philip Delaney from the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. Who represented the employers? 

Mr. Zempe.. Mr. Shaw. Off cially, the delegate was Mr. Charles 
P. McCormick, president of McCormick & Co., of Baltimore, but he 
became ill and Mr. Shaw was designated by Mr. McCormick to take 
over his responsibilities. 
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Mr. Bussey. Could you furnish for the record a complete list of 


advisers for all three groups? 


Mr. ZemMpPE.L. Yes, sir. 
The list of advisers follows: 


NITED STaTEsS DELEGATION TO THE 35TH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR CONFERENCE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, JUNE 4-28, 1952 
REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Jelegatles 
Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
James E. Murray, United States Senate 


rnale de le gate g 1 


1 


n. Roy V. Peel, Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 
Frances Perkins, Commissioner, United States Civil Service Commission 


ordinator 


\rnold Zempel, Executive Director, Office of International Labor Affairs, Depart- 
ent of Labor 
{dvisers 
n J. Babe, Assistant Solicitor, Department of Labor 
Harper Barnes, Assistant Solicitor, Department of Labor 
Robert M. Barnett, Economic Officer (Labor), American Legation, Berne, 
Switzerland (resident at Geneva 
ara M. Beyer, Associate Director, Bureau of Labor Standards, Department of 
Labor 
Frieda 8. Miller, Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 
Otis E. Mulliken, Officer in Charge of United Nations Social Affairs, Department 
of State 
Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary, Social Security Administration, Federal Security 
Agency 
Edward B. Persons, Chief, ILO Division, Office of International Labor Affairs, 
Department of Labor 


REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate 

Charles P, McCormick,? president, McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Advisers 

William B. Barton, director, employer-employee relations, United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C 

Leonard Calhoun, Harter & Calhoun, Washington, D. C 

Carroll E. French, director, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y. 

Paul C. Graham, president, Graham Bros., Inc., Del Monte, Calif. 

Donald Knowlton, Hill & Knowlton, Cleveland, Ohio 

William L. McGrath, president, Williamson Heater Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

john V. Newman, manager, Utt Development Co., Oxnard, Calif. 

Charles E. Shaw, director, employee relations overseas, Standard Oil Co. of New 


Jersey, New York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Delegate 
George P. Delaney, international representative, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Advisers:3 
Joseph D. Keenan, secretary-treasurer, building-trades department, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C 


Hon. Wayne Morse, U. 8. Senate, was appointed but wes unable to attend 
? Because of illness Mr. McCormick did not attend the conference and designated Mr. Charles E. Shaw 
his place to take over his responsibilities. 
! Frank Rosenblum, secretary-treasurer, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, New York, N. Y., 
was designated as an adviser to the worker delegate but was unable to attend. 
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Thomas R. Owens, legislative representative, United Rubber Workers of America, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, D. C., 

Paul K. Reed, international representative, United Mine Workers of America, 
Washington, D. (¢ 

George J. Richardson, secretary-treasurer, International Association of Fire- 
Fighters, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C 

Michael Ross, director, international-affairs department, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Washington, D. C 

Stanley Ruttenberg, director, education and research, Congress of Industrial 

rganizations, Washington, D. C 

C. Turner, president and business manager, International Union of Oper- 

tl engines Washington, D. ¢ 





REPORT Of} EMPLOYERS DELEGATION 


Mr. Bussey. Now tell us what you wish about the report. 

Mr. Zemprev. | would like to read certain sections of the report 
indicating how the employers feel toward the International Labor 
Organization 

Mr. Bussey. Is that the report of Mr. Shaw or of the entire 
delegation? 

Mr. Zempe.. The entire delegation 

Mr. Bussey. Did Mr. McGrath, who made those charges before 
the Senate committee, file a minority report or make any criticism 
of this report t 

Mr. Zempev. There is no indication of that. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any indication of who prepared the report 
for approval by the delegation? 

Mr. Zemrev. No. This was sent to me by a representative of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

They say her 


The objec ve of A erican emplovers 1 the ILO is to help direct the activities 

hat organizatio nto constructive channels which will 

1. Help ( » themselves ti prove their standard of living; 

2. Achieve esse ial safeguards against the major economic hazards within a 

ety which protects personal liberty and encourages individual incentive; 

3. Preserve the freedom and dignity of the individual: 

t Promot« yu ia 1 constructive industrial relations between employers and 
employees as a real basis for increasing industrial production and thereby provide 
a permanent Dasis tor economic security 

5. Provide max im employment based upon a sound and expanding system 
private compt tive enterprist 


This is a summary of their objectives. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, you may include any part of the 
report you wish in the record. 

Mr. Zempe.. | think I can read a few more sentences. [Reading:] 

We are convinced that the greatest incentives for production are found in the 
private competitive-enterprise system. Therefore, a knowledge of how that 
system functions is essential. The ILO provides an effective forum for ex- 
change of ideas which will promote a better understanding of the private com- 
petitive-enterprise system. 

That is the point I had made earlier. It is a very effective forum to 
do that very thing, where the workers and employers can present 
their views independently of government. 

The report says further: 

The people of the free world (and we hope those behind the Iron Curtain) are 
becoming fed up with “‘pie in the sky”’ promises. They want tangible evidence 
of an improved standard of living. The technical-assistance programs designed 
to increase industrial and agricultural production have provided some hope of a 
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better life for the people of the less advanced countries. However, the results of 
these programs must be accelerated. Already they are being attacked in some 
areas as being primarily for propaganda purposes. Technical assistance must 
be accompanied by a major increase in private-capital investment to provide 
tools, machine Ty, and power for production if it is to show the best results 


Further on the report says: 


The United States is committed to international cooperation as the best way 
' preserve world peace. United States employers pledge their continued effort 
ipport this objective On the other hand, we will resist with all our vigot 
ay attempt to extend socialistic systems which inevitably increase state contr rl, 

duce the incentive to produce, und restrict the reedom of individuals 


Mr. Busrey. Did they report any conclusions contrary to what is 
eported by the Times-Herald this morning as Mr. McGrath’s tes 
timony? 

Mr. ZEMPEI | think that will have to be analyzed in order to 
determine that. I would not be in position to say 


OBJECTIVES AND CTIVITIES OF ILO 


Mr. Busney. I am trying to develop the other side of this picture 
to see if the other members were in disagreement with Mr. McGrath 
and if so, if their report brought that out. Did they indicate, fo 

xample, that, in their judgment, the ILO is furthering the interests 
i free ent TEate rather than those of the socialized state that Mz 
\icGrath spoke about? 

Mr. Zempe.. | do not believe that it can fairly be said that the ILO 
has as its objectives the furtherance of the socialized state. It has as 
ts objective the establishment of labor standards for adoption by 
the various countries of the world if they desire. It is entirely 
voluntary on the part of the countries as to whether or not they are 
adopted. They are put in the form of conventions and recommenda- 
tions. The United States does not need to accept any of them. In 
our country most of our labor standards are equal to or higher than 
those set by ILO, and we have an interest to see that the Vv are esti ab- 
lished in other parts of the world, from the standpoint of international 
trade, international competition. No country needs to accept any of 
these conventions or recommendations that the ILO adopts in its 
conferences. The ILO is in no sense an international legislature 
It is merely a body with 66 member countries, tripartite in nature, 
that adopts standards by a two-thirds vote that they think ar 
desirable. There is no compulsion on the part of the United States 
to accept any of them. 

There is another aspect of ILO mentioned in this report, and that 
is that ILO is expanding its program of technical assistance, and we, 
along with employers and workers, have emphasized that the ILO 
should get more and more into this operational aspect. They have 
set up field offices in Latin America and south Asia, and one in the 
Middle East. The one in Asia is located in Bangalore, India; the 

in Latin America in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; and the 1 in the Middle 
East in Istanbul, Turkey. 

In their training programs, they have shown governments and 
employer organizations and worker organizations that have been 
interested, methods of manpower training, particularly those utilized 
in the United States. The head of the office in India is from the 
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United States, a former representative of the United States Employ- 
ment Office. 

Those activities of ILO help to show various peoples in various 
parts of the world the standards and methods of operation that have 
been developed in the more developed countries like the United States. 


WORK OF PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. What has been accomplished in the direction of 
getting private industry, and particularly church groups, more inter- 
ested in assuming responsibility in this field, in order that it may be 
taken out of the hands of government? I recall very vividly many 
years ago listening to Dr. Higginbotham, who did such wonderful 
work in India in teaching improved farm methods. 

Mr. Zempev. Many organizations are interested and cooperate with 
the United States Government in its technical assistance program and 
other work, but the magnitude of this is such that it needs a central 
organization and a continuing attention to it that the private organi- 
zations are not always able to give. The nongovernmental organiza- 
tions work particularly with the technical-assistance program of the 
United States Government. 

Mr. Bussey. Is it not true that churches of practically every faith 
have been carrying on a mission program in economic, agricultural, 
and medical fields, in these backward countries? 

Mr. Zempr.. They have done a remarkable job. 

Mr. Bussey. I was wondering if this program was helping to stimu- 
late additional interest among the church groups, or if it was dis- 
couraging them from furthering their program? 

Mr. Zempe.. I do not believe from my own knowledge that it is 
discouraging them. I would not be able to say how much additional 
interest there is, but certainly there is a place for all these agencies, in 
view of the magnitude of the job. 

Mr. Bussey. I agree with you there is a place, but what I am 
trying to develop is what has been accomplished to encourage them 
to expand their work. 

Mr. Zempgu. | do not believe I am in a position to answer that. 

Mr. Busrey. You have been in this program quite a while now, 
and you should be familiar with the program of ILO. 

Mr. Zempet. The church groups have not worked so much in the 
field in which ILO has been operating, because they have been operat- 
ing mainly in the medical field. 

Mr. Busrey. They have worked in the medical field a great deal, 
but they have been working in the economic field also. 

Mr. Zempev. ILO has been working in manpower training, factory 
inspection, safety programs, and things of that nature. 


RELATIONSHIP OF OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS TO FREE 
TRADE-UNION COMMITTEE 


Mr. Bussey. What is the relationship between the International 
Labor Affairs Division of the Department of Labor and the committee 
that has been for some years headed by Mr. Irving Brown of the 
American Federation of Labor? What is the name of that committee? 

Mr. Zempe.. Free Trade-Union Committee. 
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Mr. Buspry. What relationship does the International Labor 
\ffairs Division of the Department of Labor have to the Free Trade- 
Union Committee? 

Mr. Zempe.. The Free Trade-Union Committee has no relation- 
ship with the Department of Labor. It is an organization related to 
the American Federation of Labor, I believe. 

Mr. Bussey. I have heard that they get funds from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Zempeu. They do not get any funds from the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. But they are working in the field of labor in inter- 
national affairs? 

\ir. Zempe.. The labor organizations have been interested on their 
own in international affairs, and they have sent people abroad to ex- 
press their interest, but that is wholly independent of the work of the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. Buspny. My recollection is that the American Federation of 
Labor has contributed some funds in this field. 

Mr. Focarry. They have, and so has the CIO. I do not know the 
details. I know that they send people over on their own, and some- 
times those people go on an exchange basis. 

Mr. Bussey. 1 am reasonably certain that I have seen reports to 
the effect that the major portion of the funds of the Free 'Trade-Union 
Committee is furnished by the United States Government. Now, if 
that is true, and we are also furnishing funds to the Department of 
Labor in the field of international labor relations, it seems to me that 
there certainly should be some coordination of the efforts somewhere 
along the line. But according to your testimony, as I understand it, 
you do not know of any coordination between the International Labor 
Affairs Division of the Department of Labor and the Free Trade-Union 
Committee? 

Mr. Zempev. We naturally have liaison with the labor organiza- 
tions, as well as the management organizations. That liaison with 
us is through Mr. Delaney, international representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and Mr. Ross, head of the international 
department of the CIO. Occasionally, as has been mentioned, foreign 
countries would like to have representatives sent to their countries 
under the exchange program as well as sending representatives here, 
two-way exchanges. 

Mr. Bussey. But that is not answering my question. 

Mr. Zempeu. As far as the Free Trade-Union Committee is con- 
cerned, its operations are entirely independent of these operations of 
the Departme nt of Labor. 


COORDINATION OF DEFENSE MANPOWER ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bussey. I gathered as much from your testimony, but I cannot 
help wondering how many international trade-union committees might 
be working on the same problems, with no real coordination achieved 
between the various committees. 

On page 8 of the justifications there is the heading, ‘Coordination of 
Defense Manpower Activities.”’ 

Mr. Dopson. That is an activity established as a part of the Secre- 
tary’s Office for the purpose of coordinating manpower work within the 
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Department and with outside agencies concerned with building up the 
defense program. The Department of Labor was given responsibility 
for the civilian manpower activities, and as such has played an impor- 
tant role in this defense buildup. There is information to be given 
in regard to employment facilities and various other things that have 
a bearing on where these contracts should go, what the manpower 
might be, and so on. 

Mr. Leo R. Werts, deputy executive director of this work, is here. 
This work has been headed up by Mr. Goodwin, who is also Director 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, but we are showing it now as 
a direct part of the Secretary of Labor‘s Office. 

Mr Werts can tell you about the problems he is working on. They 
include programs for full mobilization and any help we can give to 
distressed areas where there is unemployment. 

Mr. Bussey. Does that not have a tendency to duplicate some of 
the work of other divisions? 

Mr. Dopson. This is a coordination not only of the divisions in 
the Department that deal in the manpower field—which would involve 
the Bureau of Employment Security, the Women’s Bureau, the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, and the Bureau of Apprenticeship—but is also 
to see that the Government’s overall plans in the manpower utilization 
program are operated as efficiently as possible. This Office uses the 
services of all the bureaus in the Department to perform its duties. 

Mr. Bussey. Was this division in existence during World War II? 

Mr. Dopson. During World War II we had a separate defense 
organization and the De partment of Labor did not do this. 

Mr. Bussey. In the first paragraph of the narrative description of 
the program it states 


This activity will continue to develop and complete with labor and management 
and appropriate Federal agencies programs and policies to meet conditions 
which may exist in case the Nation must mobilize for war, which will prepare the 
Nation not only for immediate action should the country be attacked, but for 
postmobilization problems of readjustment 


That paragraph seems to me to be in the future tense, but you have 
been engaged in quite a bit of activ ity in fiseal vear 1953. 

Mr. Dopson. That doscribes in better language what I meant by 
the statement I made in regard to planning for a full-scale war. 
Also, this Division is faced with some current problems. There are 
places where there are shortages in certain skills, and they devote 
their efforts to coordinating all efforts in the Department of Labor 
plus those on the outside in solving those problems. We are receiving 
requests from the National Security Resources Board to do a lot 
of planning as to what would be the Labor Department’s activities 
in the case of an all-out emergency. 

The Defense Manpower Administration must take part in any plans 
r programs that would relate to full utilization of manpower. 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bi SBEY. Why, if this is a defense measure, should it not be 
paid for out of funds from the Department of Defense rather than 
out of those from the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Dopson. It is a defense measure, but vet it has broade aspects. 
The planning of use of civilian manpower is a Department of Labor 
function. I think we should have the basic staff and not depend on 
another department. 

Mr. Bussey. What I meant was Defense Production Act rathet 
than Department of Defense 

You had the basic staff before vou received funds under the Defense 
Production Act last year? 

Mr. Dopson. Not to the extent necessary in case of an all-out 
emergency. In an all-out emergency you have the problems of short- 

ages of materials, the approval of where defense plants are going to be 
located, the manpower-housing facilities ouelilin and all of those 
things that have to be tied in So, it is an overall job that is bigger 
than the De ‘partment has had to meet heretofore 

Mr. Busrey. What objection would you have to the Department’s 
being reimbursed from Defense Production Act funds? 

Mr. Dopson. In regard to being reimbursed for any activity that is 

i function of the Department of Labor, I would be against that. To 
sup yplement any activity we have in the Department, such as training 
trainees, we have the know-how, and I think that should be done 
But the Department of Labor is charged with the responsibility of 
looking after the interests of the wage earners, and they should hav: 
the staff to do that kind of job. The planning of use of civilian man 
power, in times of war and peace, is, I think, a responsibility under 
that mandate. 

Mr. Bussey. I shudder just a bit when I see an agency greatly 
expanding by transferring funds received on an emergency basis, to 
its regular funds. 

Mr. Dopson. I tried to make my position clear. I see this as a 
basic staff. 

Mr. Bussey. I fully appreciate your position, Mr. Dodson, but 
vou are coming before us to request additional positions to be added 
to your regular base. 

Mr. Dopson. I call your attention to the fact we have cut down 
10 jobs. 

Mr. Bussey. But you did not have those in your 1953 budget 

Mr. Dopson. We had appropriated money for those 10 jobs. It 
did not come from this committee. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, we will put in the record at this 
point the table and the narrative description of the Defense Man- 
power Program which appears on page 8 of the justifications. 

(The table and narrative desc ‘ription referred to are as follows: ) 
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Coordination of defense manpower activities 


Adjusted 1953 base Estimated 1954 Change 





Position Amount Position Amount | Position Amount 
] nt positior ) $141, 640 9 $67, 835 —10 — $73, 805 
WwW 900 WOK 
FE xtra 5 277 265 
D s 962 11, 32 
W ' & ”) 1, 000 7, 100 
} 138. 000 Qy 69, 050 10 68, 950 
7 3, 800 3, 000 0, 800 
(omr n ition ser ‘ 2, 400 1, 500 On 
O00 1 wn 
tO BOK 
2, 800 1, 300 5M 
I 200 0 
i 500 150 350) 
otal 19 159, 000 9 75, 000 84, 000 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


This activity will continue to develop and complete with labor and management 
and appropriate Federal agencies programs and policies to meet conditions whic! 
may exist in case the Nation must mobilize for war; which will prepare the Nation 
not only for immediate action should the country be attacked but for postmobili 
zation problems of readjustment 

Working with the appropriate agencies, economic situations will be assessed 
under various assumed conditions in order to develop plans and programs for 
maintaining full employment in the Nation. This would include initiating action 
to get new work into areas having substantial surpluses of labor. 

he military manpower pool will be constantly reviewed and policies developed 
which will bring about an appropriate distribution of skilled workers between 
military and civilian requirements. We will continue to develop and complete an 
analysis of the supply and demand relationship for skilled workers and specialized 
personnel under conditions of partial and full mobilization and postmobilization 
in order that appropriate action can be continued or new action initiated to insurs 
that our supply of these workers is adequate. 

The activity will work closely with all production agencies to insure that appro- 
priate assistance is made available.to insure that manpower is supplied when and 
where needed to meet production requirements. 


INCREASES 


None. The request for 1954 is for $84,000 less than 1953 and contemplates a 
reduction of 10 positions. 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. Bussey. The next division to be considered is Central Admin- 
istrative Services. What are the functions of the Division of Office 
Services for which you request appropriation for 26 positions? 

Mr. Dopson. In the case of the Division of Office Services, that 
includes any work in connection with space allocations in our 8 or 9 
locations in Washington and all installations in the field; planning 
and working with GSA; it includes any work we have to do in con- 
nection with leases for numerous offices over the country; it includes 
the central mail room where all mail is received in the Department 
and distributed; it includes messenger service; and the largest single 
number of employees is for the switchboard, where we have 15 
telephone operators. 

Mr. Bussey. If the personnel of the Department could be reduced 
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appreciably, would the workload not only of this Division but also 
of other divisions under Central Administrative Services, be reduced? 

Mr. Dopson. The point where it would most likely be effected is 
telephone operators. There might be a slight reduction in_ the 
amount of space; but, in the case of leases, if you reduce the em- 
ployees from 8 to 6 you still have a lease 


LIBRARY 


Mr. Bussey. Tell us about the need for 24 employees in the 
library? 

Mr. Dopson. We operate a central library service in the Depart- 
ment. The librarian is not in a position to give all the services the 


bureaus want. Some of the services some people expect include 
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reat deal of library research. Our library is not equipped to do that 
‘search. People from other Government agencies do come and ust 

our library. Miss Brickett has talked to me about this problem 
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We go to their libraries for a document occasionally ; so we do not 
see how we can cut out those services. So, if you cut out one of the 
positions, one of the things that would be reduced would be service. 
Is that right, Miss Brickett? 

Miss Brickerr. That is right. 

Mr. Dopson. For example, we have a place for periodicals. People 
come and look at them and do not always put them back, and when 
she has to make a search for a periodical for one of the bureaus she has 
to find the periodicals and put them back in their place. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEI ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Bussey. You are asking for 44 positions for the Office of Per 
sonnel Administration. Are these 44 positions the only positions in 
the Department dealing with personnel work? 

Mr. Dopson. We have 4 in addition to the 44. The Personnel 
Office is staffed on a formula basis, and rises and falls as the Depart- 
ment’s appropriations rise and fall. A good many of these positions 
in the service operations are on the basis of formulas. 


WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Bussey. Please enlighten the committee briefly on what is 
involved in the next to the last paragraph on page 10 of the justifica- 
tions: 

The Interdepartmental Lithographic Wage Board increased the rates to be 
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paid to duplicating employees, effective November 23, 1952. This wage increase 
amounts to $9,033 per year and additional funds in this amount are requested 
for 1954. 

Mr. Dopson. These employees are not under the regular GS 
classification, but their wages are established by the Wage Board, 
which sets the rates for all agencies in this field of work in the Gov- 
ernment. 

About 3 years ago these people were taken out of the classification 
system and placed on what is called the Wage Board pay basis. 

Mr. Bussey. How does the wage scale, with this increase, compare 
with the wage scale in other agencies of the Government? 
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Mr. McVeieu. All agencies of Government are parties to this 
agreement. The same wages are applied to the same jobs in all 
agencies of Government. 

Mr. Dopson. This wage increase will take place in the course of a 
year, and we have to make savings in order to pay our employees the 
wages which the Wage Board has approved for them. 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Bussey. Looking at the workload statistics for Office of the 
Administrative Assistant Secretary, on page 11, I notice that in 1952 
those figures are carried out to the last digit. I suppose someone 
felt that it looks better to carry figures to the last digit because it 
indicates you have done a thorough job 

Mr. Dopson. The 1952 figures are actual. 

Mr. Bussey. It must take a lot of personnel to make the actual 
counts necessary to get the exact figures 

Mr. Dopson. No. We have one girl who takes care of all the 
statistics. Long distance calls are shown on the monthly bills, and 
to get the figure for 1952 you add up 12 bills. Telegrams, that again 
is just a matter of monthly bills. 

When you get down to the duplicating figures, we have had reviews 
of our duplic ing operations by the Joint Committee on Printing. 
We have to have these figures to show that our duplicating processes 
are efficiently operated. When the Joint Committee on Printing 
made the review they ended up with recommending to us that we 
should have larger productive equipment. 

Mr. Buspry. You state you have only one girl responsible for 
compiling all these statistics? 

Mr. Dopson. I do not want to mislead you. She only works part 
time on the statistics. We feel each supervisor of a unit should 
know what he is doing. 

Mr. Bussey. You have people who do the compiling in each unit? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir, but only as a byproduct of regular work. 
We need that also from the standpoint of being able to judge monthly 
or quarterly whether the workload is going up or down, which way the 
trend is going. If you do not have the figures you do not have a 
production control in a duplicating shop. 

Mr. Bussey. I must say these figures look very impressive. Are 
they made use of in an attempt to see what might be done to reduce 
personnel? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. We watch the duplicating section, for 
instance, to see if it is running at the rate the budget calls for. If it is 
not we cut down. We had $9,000 to absorb, and we might freeze 
some jobs in order to accomplish this. 

These figures come to the employee I spoke about and she keeps 
the statistics on these programs, so that any time a Bureau’s program 
is not measuring up to standard, we take a look-see to ascertain what 
is the answer. We do not just collect statistics. We make use of 
them from the standpoint of production control, staff control. 

Mr. Bussey. Let us suppose that when this appropriation is finally 
passed by the Congress, a considerable reduction is made. Where 
would that reduction have to be taken in this office? 


is 
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Mr. Dopson. What you do with other bureaus may have some 
bearing. It may have some effect on duplicating, on telephone oper- 
ators, possibly on the payroll people, but the payroll people here 
handle the smaller bureaus, and Congress can make such a drastic cut 
as to wipe out a smaller bureau. What I am saying is that I see only 
three fields where there would be a direct relationship in cuts made 
in other appropriations. That might be in duplicating, personnel, and 
the telephone room. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarry. How does the new Secretary feel about this proposed 
budget for his office? 

Mr. Dopson. I have gone over this budget with him for his office, 
and insofar as the service activities are concerned, he has no comment 
With regard to the other activities, his office proper, we have not as 

et our Assistant Secretaries appointed, but he has uses in mind for 
those Assistant Secretaries, and if they are put into effect I think it 
will give them greater responsibilities than Assistant Secretaries have 
had in the Labor Department heretofore. 

Mr. Focarry. He has not sent any statement to the committee, has 
he? 

Mr. Dopson. The Secretary will be up to make his general state- 
ment on Tuesday. There has not been any special statement sent up 
to the committee. 

Mr. Focartry. He is coming before the committee on ‘Tuesday ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right, sir. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Zempel, this International Labor Organization 
was founded in 1919 by the Versailles Peace Treaty, was it not? 

Mr. Zempe.. Yes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It worked in cooperation with the old League of 
Nations? 

Mr. Zempec. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Up until the time of the United Nations? 

Mr. Zempe. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. It is now an agency of the United Nations? 


Mr. ZeEMPEL. Yes. 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Mr. Focartry. What did the Hoover Commission report say about 
the International Labor Affairs Division of the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Zempet. The Hoover Commission indicated they felt that in 
terms of organization there was less and less distinction between 
domestic and foreign policy, and that hence participation in foreign 
policy was a matter not only for the Department of State, but for other 
agencies of Government in their substantive areas. 

They went on to say that in each substantive agency there should 
be one central place, with easy access to the Secretary’s office, that 
coordinated all foreign operations in the Department so that they 
could cooperate more closely with the State Department. 

Further, the Hoover Commission indicated that they felt that any 
substantive aspects of foreign policy participation by any particular 
department, such as the Department of Labor or the Department of 
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Agriculture, should be done by those Departments in cooperation with 
the State Department; in other words, the State Department should 
not try to duplicate the other agencies; and that more efficiency could 
be secured by having them cooperate with substantive departments 
through such a central office. 

That is the setup that we have now under point 4. The point 4 
administration grants the Labor Department, as well as other depart- 
ments of Government, the funds for handling the aspects of point 4 
that lie in their fields. It does not attempt to duplicate the people 
in the Departments of Labor and Agriculture and so on. 

The Hoover Commission report particularly mentioned the Depart- 
ment of Labor as one of the agencies which had set up its International 
Labor Affairs along the line the Hoover Commission had in mind. 


POWERS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Focarry. The only thing the ILO can do is to make recom- 
mendations to the various countries? 

Mr. Zempet. Yes. At the International Labor Conference they 
adopt conventions and recommendations which the countries must 
consider and submit to their legislatures, but they do not have to act 
on them. 

Mr. Focartry. They are not bound to act on any convention that 
is adopted? 

Mr. Zempeu. No. 

Mr. Focartry. Have any conventions been adopted in the past 
that have not been acted upon or ratified by this country? 

Mr. Zemrev. That is true. 

Mr. Focarry. We in fact have ratified very few? 

Mr. Zemprev. We have ratified a relatively small number of con- 
ventions. 

LABOR ATTACHES 


Mr. Focartry. How long have we had labor attachés? 

Mr. Zemrev. Our first ones were appointed in 1943. 

Mr. Focarry. As I understand the setup, these labor attachés work 
particularly with regard to the labor movements in these various 
countries to which they are attached? 

Mr. Zempet. Yes. They work with labor movements, with labor 
departments, and with management in the particular countries. 

Mr. Focarry. As a result of some of their work, we have been able 
to help, through this organization, to break up some of these Commu- 
nist-controlled labor unions, particularly in France and Italy? 

Mr. Zempex. They have done a great deal to help support the non- 
Communist unions in those countries. 

Mr. Foearry. And since 1933 and 1934 we have seen a great deal of 
improvement in this area in various countries like France and Italy? 

Mr. Zempet. The Communist penetration in most of the areas in 
Western Europe has progressively declined. .It is very weak, rela- 
tively speaking, in Germany and Northwest Europe. 

Mr. Focarry. Was it not in 1945 or 1946 that the breakup came 
in the big union in France? 

Mr. Zempru. Yes. In France the non-Communist element split 
off and organized an opposition union, and, in cooperation with the 
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Christian movement, they have been opposing the Communist- 
dominated group in France, and they have been gaining ground. 

Mr. Fogarty. Year by year? 

Mr. Zempe.. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the situation in Italy? 

Mr. Zempe.. Somewhat similar. In Italy there are two non-Com- 
munist organizations. They, similarly, are gaining ground. ‘The 
inemployment situation is rather bad in Italy. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is one of the worst problems they face at the 
present time, is it not? 

Mr. Zempe. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you people do to help that situation? 

Mr. Zempeu. Well, the labor attaché and his staff, both in [taly 
and in France, particularly in Italy, are very active in assisting the 
movements in those countries, with their cooperation, of course, in 
attempting to combat the Communist elements in trade unions. In 
all these countries this is done in cooperation with the government of 
the particular country. 

Mr. Focarry. As far as the point 4 program is concerned, I think 
most of us realize that we are committed to international leadership. 
The point 4 program, from what I have been able to gather from its 
operation in the past 2 years, has been paying off in these countries. 
You people are working along the same line, are you not, as the point 
{ program was designed to work, that is, to help raise the living stand- 
ards of the subjugated peoples all over the world? 

Mr. Zempeu. We work with the point 4 administration and the 
other departments of Government in the labor field. The Depart- 
ment of Labor sends to various countries experts in the field of labor 
statistics; safety experts; experts in the field of labor legislation; and 
experts in training people. We have one in Iran and one in Israel. 
On the other hand, we get trainees who come to this country for train- 


ing and for orientation. We have at the present time a group from 
Brazil. We have organized a special course in cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania State College. They are interested in labor-manage- 


ment relations and also in productivity. 

Mr. Focarry. Will the ultimate result of raising the productivity 
and standards of these people be to raise the cost of goods? 

Mr. Zempev. It will enable them to produce more, and enable them 
to help themselves. 

Mr. Foearry. And it will also help this country, because we will 
not be competing with countries using slave labor? 

Mr. Zempe.. As labor standards are raised in other countries, it 
means that their labor costs will not be low because of low wages and 
low labor standards. 

Mr. Fogarty. The manufacturers in this country, of course, are 
for a program of that kind, are they not? 

Mr. Zempru. Many have given active support. 


ILO EMPLOYER DELEGATION 


Mr. Foaarry. It is the same situation we have with respect to the 
operation of the wage and hour law in this country. Any fair manu- 
facturer wants the law enforced, and it is only unfair operators who 
are against the law. 
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The Mr. McGrath referred to in the Times-Herald this morning is 
from Cincinnati, Ohio? 

Mr. Zempe.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. He was not a delegate? 

Mr. Zempev. He was an adviser. 

Mr. FoGcarry. An adviser to Mr. Shaw of the Standard Oil Cc m- 
pany of New Jersey? 

Mr. Zempe.. Yes. 

Mr. FoGarry. Who was the delegate named by the National Asso. 
ciation of Manufacturers of this country? 

Mr. Zempet. The National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States jointly named Mr. 
Charles P. McCormick, president of MeCormick & Co., as the dele- 
gate, but he was ill, and Mr. Shaw took his place. 

Mr. Focarry. These representatives of emplovers are named 
jointly by the United States Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers? 

Mr. ZemMpPeE.L. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. The Department of Labor has nothing to do with 
their selection? 

Mr. Zempev. Each year the Department of Labor writes them 
letters asking for nominations, and they send in their nominations, 
which are transmitted through the Secretary of Labor, along with 
the worker nominations and the Government nominations, to the 
Department of State. It has always been the practice to accept the 
nominations of the worker and employer representatives. 

Mr. Focarry. How long has this Mr. McGrath served in any 
capacity? 

Mr. Zempe.. I believe 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Focarry. 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. ZempPEL. Yes. 

Mr. Foaarry. Has he attended all of these conferences? 

Mr. Zempe. He has attended the conferences of the last 3 or 4 
years. 

Mr. Focartry. He never served as a delegate? 

Mr. ZempPe.. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. It has always been in an advisory capacity? 

Mr. Zempe.. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Who is Mr. McGrath? 

Mr. Zempet. Mr. McGrath is given in this report as president of 
the Williamson Heater Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you know him? 

Mr. ZempeEL. Yes, I know him. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you attended any of the conferences where he 
was in attendance? 

Mr. ZemMPEL. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What are the duties of an adviser to a delegate? 

Mr. Zempe.. Well, the delegate has the responsibility in the con- 
ference. Before the labor standards come before the plenary session, 
they are considered by committees. The advisers normally serve as 
representatives in these committees, and they participate in com- 
mittee proceedings and committee votes where, in the discussions of 
the three groups, the final language is adopted. When it comes to 
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the plenary session, the delegate would participate in that vote, or 
have someone sit in the chair for him. 

Mr. Focarry. Has Mr. McGrath, at the conferences in the last 3 
years, expounded the views that, according to the Times-Herald, he 
stated in the Senate hearings yesterday? 

Mr. Zempe.. | have not seen them, except what was read here, but 
| believe he has made similar statements. 

Mr. Foaartry. At the conferences? 

Mr. Zemret. Well, he has made statements at the conferences, but 
they have been related to the particular subject that was under dis- 
cussion. I do not recall specifically whether they were exactly along 
these lines. 

Mr. Focarry. Has he accused ILO, at these conferences, of an 
attempt to force every country into socialized medicine or into a 
socialized state? 

Mr. Zempet. I do not recall such a statement at the conferences, 
but that seems to be part of his statement, as reported this morning. 

Mr. Focarry. Of course it is only a newspaper report of what he 
said. Mr. McGrath apparently has been carrying on a campaign 
against the ILO on a national basis. 

Mr. Zempeu. Yes. He has made speeches in various places on the 
subject. 

Mr. Focartry. How long has that been going on? 

Mr. ZemPE.. | believe the last couple of years. 

Mr. Focarry. Did you mention as one of the employer advisers 
a Mr. Knowlton? 

Mr. Zemret. Yes; Donald Knowlton, of the firm of Hill & Knowl- 
ton, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that the public relations and publicity firm? 

Mr. Zempet. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. A public relations and publicity firm of Cleveland, 
Ohio? 

Mr. Zempet. | am not familiar with their operations. I understand 
it is a Management or publicity business. 


LEGAL POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF ILO 


Mr. Foacarry. I received a letter from Mr. Frederick S. Blackall. 
Jr., president and treasurer of the Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Co. ot 
Woonsocket, R. I., dated November 5, 1952, as follows: 


I had occasion recently to read the report of the conference of the International 
Labor Organization, which was held in Geneva during June 1952. 

I don’t see how anybody who is familiar with the ILO activities can fail to be 
disturbed by the position which ILO takes (and I quote their own words from their 
1949 report) that ‘“‘today the role of the organization as an international parlia- 
ment has become generally accepted.’’ In brief, this means that anything which 
ILO adopts, and then is ratified as a convention or treaty by the Senate, becomes 
(to quote the United States Constitution) ‘‘the supreme law of the land, and any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

I cannot believe that our founding fathers ever intended that this provision 
should bring about domestic legislation by foreign treaty. 

Quite apart from the merits of the ILO or their deliberations and conclusions, 
it seems obvious that the American people want to reserve to themselves the right 
to make their own laws through the legislative machinery which has been estab- 
lished by the States and the Federal Union for that purpose. 


What have you to say about the statements contained in that letter? 
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Mr. ZemPet. I am not a constitutional lawyer, but, as I indicated 
earlier, none of the conventions need be ratified by any country. 

Mr. Focarry. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Zempe.. It is entirely within the power of this country to 
determine what they want to do about a particular convention or 
recommendation. ‘They are submitted to the Congress, either with a 
recommendation or no recommendation, for whatever action the 
Congress wants to take, and the Congress need not take any action. 
That entirely fulfills our obligation under the ILO constitution, 
whether we take action or not. There is nothing in the ILO consti- 
tution that requires any country, the United States or any other 
country, to adopt any convention or recommendation. It is entirely 
a free choice on the part of our country as to what we want to do. 

Mr. Foaarry. If a treaty should be adopted by the United States 
Senate, and it was found 2 or 3 years later that there was something 
detrimenta] to our interests in the treaty, it can be corrected by action 
of the Congress, can it not? 

Mr. Zempsv. It would be no different than any other treaty the 
United States accepts. 

Mr. Focarry. Does not the President have to first approve a 
treaty proposal before it can be acted on by the Senate? 

Mr. Zempev. I am not a constitutional lawyer, but that is the way 
I understand it. 

Mr. Foaarry. If that is so, there would not be too much danger 
of a treaty being adopted if it were in bad taste, if the President has 
that power. 

Mr. Zempex. And we would not expect or believe that the Senate 
would ratify any agreement that was not in the interest of the United 
States. 

The United States has so far ratified 5 conventions—6, actually, 
but one was procedural, resulting from the adoption of a new consti- 
tution. Five are substantive. Last summer the Senate gave consent 
to the ratification of four more, but those have not been ratified by 
the President, so they are still in abeyance. 

Mr. Focarry. The Legislative Daily, of today, Wednesday, March 
4, 1953, had this to say about Mr. McGrath’s testimony before the 
Senate committee: 

McGrath, president of the Williamson Heater Co., who has been a member of 
the United States employer delegation to the ILO, said that “as state socialism 
came into the ascendancy in Europe and the concept of the planned economy 
gained broad political acceptance, the ILO stepped beyond the field of labor 
proper into the field of government itself * * *,”’ 

He said the ILO “under the pretext of ‘helping the workingman,’ has put for- 
ward a whole series of proposals, which, if adopted and implemented in member 
countries, would of necessity force their governments into a Socialist mold.” 

He discussed ILO proposals covering such subjects as medicine, social security, 
and maternity care. He said a majority of the ILO committee considering ma- 
ternity care denied the right of employers, even under collective bargaining 
contracts, to furnish maternity care to workers, and insisted that governments 
alone should do it. McGrath said United States Government representatives 
to the ILO supported that position. 

MeGrath said that “in the ILO our [United States] philosophy of living and 
doing business is brushed off as something obviously on its way out * * *,” 

Have you any comment to make on that report? 

Mr. Zempext. Those conventions and recommendations of ILO 

are, after all, labor standards. They are the same types of standards 
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considered when any country wishes to adopt a standard in a par- 
ticular area, such as maternity care or workmen’s compensation and 
soon. Itis that sort of thing that is concerned in the ILO conventions, 

Now, those standards are worked out by delegations from all the 
countries that are assembled, some 60 countries, there being e mploye T, 
worker, and government delegations from each country, so it Is give- 
and-take to work out what they believe is a desirable standard to go 
into this particular document. The convention that is adopted in a 
plenary session must be by a two-thirds vote. 

These are the sort of standards we find in any country that is adopt- 

labor standards in various fields. They are the same types of 
things we deal with in our legislation, either in the Federal Govern- 
ment or in the States 

The ILO constitution provides for the Federal form of government 
such as ours. This is a point [ did not mention: That if the subject- 
matter of a convention is regarded as being appropri ite, in whole or 

part, under State jurisdiction rather than Federal jurisdiction, it is 
not considered as a convention; it is just considered as a recommenda- 
tion and submitted to the States, and the States may or may not 
accept it or any parts of it that they wish, just as any other standard 
that might be proposed to them from any other group. 

Considering the practices that have been engaged in in these fields 
in various countries, and having this sort of give-and-take discussion, 
it is believed that these should be desirable standards. It does not 
follow, however, that those standards exactly fit every particular area, 
so they may wish to do it a little differently. They may look at it and 
say, “Ours is better, and we do not desire to consider this.”” Or some 
may say, ‘Let us think about doing it along this line.”’ 

Mr. Focarty. When you refer to the States 

Mr. Zempe.. I am referring to the States of the United States. 

Mr. Focarry. Not to any foreign government? 

Mr. Zempx.. No. 

If the subject matter of a convention is in whole or in part in the 
jurisdiction of the States, it would not be submitted to our Congress 
for ratification. It is submitted to the States for whatever action 
they desire to take. It is also colintio d to Congress if there is a part 
in the Federal jurisdiction. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you know anything about this question of mater- 
nity care? 

Mr. Zempet. I am not an expert on maternity care. 

Mr. Fogarty. I mean the convention as adopted. Was it adopted 
for the consideration of the countries that wanted to consider it? 

Mr. Zemre.. A convention and a recommendation were adopted, to 
be considered as all others, 

Mr. Fogarty. Even though this program was adopted at that 
conference, it does not mean this country should become alarmed about 
it. We do not have to accept it, do we? 

Mr. ZemPe.. No; we do not have to accept it 

Mr. Focarry. Of course it is hard to determine what was meant 
by just picking out excerpts from a newspaper or from a report such 

| have before me. The only way you can determine what a man 
meant by what he said is to get all his testimony. But I know there 
was considerable opposition in this country in 1942 or 1943 when we 
adopted a maternity-infant care program in the Department of Labor. 
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Mr. Dopson, That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. It was for the wives and children of men serving in 
the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Dopson. It was strictly an emergency program. 

Mr. Focarry. It worked out all right, but there was opposition to 
it at the time it was instituted. 

Thank you very much. 


INCREASING COMPLEXITIES OF CENTRAL STAFF WORK 


Mr. Dopson. Pardon me. I wanted to make a statement before 
we close. 

I wanted to say that the way in which we have to do business 
today in the field of budgeting, general management, and personnel, 
has become more complic ated and requires more effort and hours 
than any time in the past. 

Different requirements are made, both by other agencies of govern- 
ment and by Congress, that have increased our work. We have had 
quite a lot of work in emergency and civil-defense planning. The 
Department has been allotted headquarters outside of Washington 
where it would set up business in case of all-out war. 

No staff has been allowed for that work. We have the treatment 
of security documents. We have the loyalty security program 
These have all called for additional chores, and I do not see anything 
that is taking place that will reduce the amount of detail and effort 
that we have to put in those fields which I have indicated. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Zempel, did I understand you to say that any 
matters that are adopted at an ILO conference would not be binding 
on the United States unless ratified by the Senate? 

Mr. ZempeE.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. There is no exception to that, then? 

Mr. Zempe.. None that I know of. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, the committee will 
stand adjourned. 
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JAMES J. DINNENY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

LLOYD A. MASHBURN, UNDER SECRETARY OF LABOR 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

Vv. 8S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate! 1954 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 301 308 308 
I I 
Average number of all employees. -. 282 293 29 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 

















Average salary $5, 556 5, 61 
Average grade GS-8.2 G8-8 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $1, 553, 371 $1, 620, 280 $1, 620, 280 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 6, 000 6, 200 6, 200 
Payment above basic rates 9, 104 5, 490 5, 490 
Total personal service obligations 1, 568, 475 1, 631, 970 1, 631, 970 
Direct Obligations | 
01 Personal service 1, 56 1, 631, 970 1, 631, 970 
02 Travel 58, 700 | 58, 700 
03 Transportation of things 1, 200 1, 20 
04 Communication service 20, 745 19, 000 19, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 2 250 2' 250 9' 9: 
06 Printing and reproduction 12, 168 8, 700 8, 700 
07 Other contractual services 20, 243 19, 000 19, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 835 500 500 
08 Supplies and materials-. 25, 694 19, 700 19, 700 
09 Equipment 4, 854 ‘ 
15 Taxes and assessments 3, 250 3, 580 3, 58/ 
Total direct obligations 1, 713, 795 1, 764, 600 1, 764, 600 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Ac- 
counts 
01 Personal services 1, 257 
Obligations incurred | 1, 715, O42 | 1, 7%4, 600 1, 764, 600 
Analysis of expenditures 
_— = a 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
—_—- — = — — ——— —— ——— ——-~ —_——_— —- — —— 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year j= ated $147, 376 | $55, 055 $57, 955 
Obligations incurred during the year acral te 1, 715, 052 | 1, 764, 600 | 1, 764, 600 
1, 862, 428 | 1, 819, 655 1, 822, 555 
Deduct | 
Reimbursable obligations a 2, 283 sind soak de teense’ _— 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 55, 055 57, 955 58, 655 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years | 9, 466 
Total expenditures a a a 1, 795, 624 1, 761, 700 | 1, 763, 900 
Expenditures are distributed as follows | | 
O 't of current authorizations stencil ctccdeocy’ OD 1, 711, 600 | 1, 711, 600 
Out of prior authorizations bade ented aR =i dsniinead | 135, 449 | 50, 100 52, 300 


Mr. Busspry. The committee will come to order, please. 

We have before us for consideration the appropriation request for 
fiscal year 1954 for ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Solicitor, Depart- 
ment of Labor.” Judge Harry N. Routzohn, the Solicitor, is with 
us to justify the request. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
. 
Mr. Rourzonn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
For the current fiscal year (1953) the Congress appropriated $1,- 
764,600 for the Office of the Solicitor. The estimate for 1954 as printed 
in the budget is in the same amount, $1,764,600. No new positions 
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or additional funds are being requested for 1954, although in effect 
the estimate for 1954 represents a reduction of $16,400 since new 
within-grade promotions which automatically become due in 1954 will 
have to be absorbed within our 1954 estimate. 

The Office of the Solicitor is primarily a staff adjunct of the Office 
of the Secretary with the responsibility of giving legal advice and 
counsel to all officials of the Department and relating to all the wide ly 
different operating programs in the Department. Many of these pro- 
grams are based on laws which are of a complex nature requiring 
extensive interpretation and enforcement action and in some instances 
involving the distribution of large sums of money in the form of grants. 
It follows that a steady need for sound and effective le gal advice and 
safeguards exists throughout the Department. 

It might also be pointed out to the subcommittee that in the past 
fiscal year (1952) the different activities in the Solicitor’s Office partic- 
ipated in the collection of $2,103,768, a very substantial portion of which 
remained in the United States Treasury. Gross recoveries ofdamages 
made in third party tort proceedings under the Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act totaled $1,671,189; liquidate «d damages collected under the 
Walsh-Healey Act totaled $316,135; and fines levied for criminal viola- 
tions of the Fair Labor Standards Act totaled $116,444. These figures 
do not include amounts collected as restitution for employees under 
the wage-and-hour law. 

It may be helpful to the subcommittee if I were to review briefly the 
chief activities in the Office of the Solicitor for which our appropriation 
isexpended. These activities which are listed on page 1 of the justifi- 
cation material before you are: 


LITIGATION REVIEW, APPEAL, INTERPRETATIONS AND SERVICES ON MINIMUM 
WAGE LAWS 


The major portion of this activity is related to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, as amended, and the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act. The extensive amendments in 1949 to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, including the raising of the minimum wage to 75 cents per hour, 
has given rise to a high level of activity in the interpretations and 
opinions portion of the program because of the legal complications 
involved in the objective interpretation of the new language and the 
changes in phrasing contained in the amendments. At the same time 
the litigation portion of the program which is designed to have the 
courts determine by judic ‘ial construction the exact meaning of the new 
sections and provisions as well as to enforce the overtime and higher 
minimum wage provisions is, I am informed, continuing at an acceler- 
ated rate. Obviously the judicial construction of the many change: 
in the act as a result of the 1949 amendments will be a prime function 
of the enforcement program for some time to come. 


DETERMINATION AND COORDINATION OF ENFORCEMENT OF PREVAILING WAG! 
RATES ON FEDERALLY FINANCED CONSTRUCTION 


This activity arises from the Davis-Bacon Act and other related 
statutes which require the Secretary of Labor to determine the wage 
rates to be paid on federally financed construction projects; under 
Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950 this activity is also responsible for 
coordinating the efforts of Federal contracting agencies in obtaining 
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compliance with the labor standards provisions of the various statutes 
related to Federal construction. 

With the construction of military, naval, and atomic energy facili- 
ties, reaching into billions of dollars, the work in this activity un- 
doubtedly will continue at a high level for some time to come. The 
essential point is that wage determination requests, as received from 
the Federal contracting agencies, be processed promptly in order not 
to impede the awarding of contracts on urgent public construction. 
Thus far we have been able to keep abreast of the requests being 
rir from the contracting agencies and will exert every effort to 
continue to do so ; 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVI ADVISORY SERVICES 


This activity is made up of several programs including (@) Legisla- 
tion and Bureau Service, (6) Manpower and Employment Security, 
(c) Employees’ Compensation, (d) International Labor Affairs, and 
(e) Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 

The preparation of reports on legislative proposals in which the 
Department has an interest including analyses, recommendations, 
and formulation of the official position of the Department with respect 
to such legislative proposals is a very important aspect of this program. 

In a manpower and employment security program emphasis con- 
tinues to be placed on the civilian mobilization program oper iting 
tl ro ae the State employment services, the veterans’ readjustment 
assistance program, and the unemployment insurance programs. 

the employees’ compensation program arises out of the Federal 
Employ ces’ ¢ ompensation Act, Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Act, Defense Bases Act, and the District of Columbia workmen’s 
compensation law. All phases of the legal services in this activity 
will continue at a high level particularly with the general increases in 
Federal employment, in the longshoring and ship repair industries, 
and in work of Government contractors at overseas defense bases. 


ENFORCEMENT OF REGULATORY LABOR LAWS 


This activity which is carried on at the regional office level includes 
interpretation and enforcement of the regulatory labor laws being 
administered by the Department also includes the rendering of legal 
advice to the various bureaus of the Department at the field office 
level including the Wage and Hour Division, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, the Bureau 
of Veterans Reemployment Rights, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and the Bureau of Apprenticeship. There are 10 regional offices and 
1 territorial office in Puerto Rico. Civil and criminal litigation actions 
are instituted at the regional level, interpretations and opinions 
rendered, conferences attended, and special assignments handled. 

In conclusion, I should like to state to the subcommittee that I 
officially started with the performance of my duties only yesterday. 
I did have the advantage of surveying the nature and extent of those 
duties within the past week or 10 days, prior to my nomination and 
confirmation. It is needless to state that these duties are so extensive 
that they cannot be fully comprehended within such a short time. | 
have therefore requested that Associate Solicitor, Jeter S. Ray, and 
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the administrative officer of the Solicitor’s Office, James J. Dinneny, 
who are thoroughly familiar with the official functions of the Solicitor’s 
Office, be and they are present with me today to answer whatever 
details may need explanation. 

The chairman and other members of the subcommittee rea‘ize oe 
I, personally, am not in a position to justify or disprove the budg 
presented. 

I am in hearty accord with the expressed desire and known policy 
of the incumbent administration effectually to economize in all 
branches of our Federal Government, but, as you are aware, the 
President in his State of the Union message expressed the view that 
the Department of Labor should be strengthened. 

(Arbitrarily to cut the appropriation for the Office of Solicitor might 
tend to weaken rather than strengthen the Department of Labor, 
assuming the Department’s need of adequate legal assistance. 

May I, therefore, respectfully suggest that sufficient funds be pro- 
vided for maintaining operations at the current level until such time 
as it may safely appear feasible to make reductions, thus affording 
me the opportunity alr experience and careful consideration to 
render sound judgment. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BURBEAT 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Judge Routzohn. 

What was your original request of the Bureau of the Budget for 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor’’? 

Mr. Ray. That was $1,849,000, plus the B item of $200,600. 

Mr. Dopson. The total of the request was $2,049,600, 

Mr. Bussey. What was the B item, Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. It had to do with expansion in the litigation program 
because of the large increase in the cases that have been received, 
plus additional funds included in the regular appropriation request 
to carry on the third- party suits program, whereby more money would 
be brought into the Government. We feel that we have not re ached 
the point of diminishing returns, and that a few additional personnel 
on that program might be very fruitful to the Government. 

Mr. Dopson. I might mention for the record what the term “B”’ 
items means. Those are items that do not fall within the total that 
has been established by the Director of the Budget as to amounts that 
we might request. 


COST OF ABSORBING WITHIN-GRADE SALARY ADVANCEMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. Judge Routzohn, I notice in the beginning of your 
statement that, while the amount requested, $1,764,600, is the same 
as for fiscal year 1953, you do take into a the absorption of 
$16,400 for new within-grade promotions. Is that a net figure? 

Mr. Dinneny. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. So of necessity that had to be an estimate? 

Mr. Dinneny. Yes. 

Mr. Bussry. That is all it could be. 

Mr. Dinneny. What we did, actually, Mr. Chairman, is list the 
people on the payroll, at the beginning of the fiscal year and calculate 
the cost on an iodivictus il basis. Some of those, of course, will move 
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on, but others will be coming on as replacements which tend to 
offset the moves; so we feel it is a fairly accurate estimate of the 
within-grade promotions. 

Mr. Bussey. Is it not true there is a possibility that some of the 
men leaving the Department are higher in the grades and are being 
replaced by men lower in the same grades which would result in 
offsetting savings? 

Mr. Dinneny. It is true that people in the higher salary grades 
move off, and people coming on are sometimes in the lower grades; 
but sometimes it works the other way around, in that maybe we will 
lose, say, a lawyer at the base of the grade, and then decide to transfer 
a lawyer from another agency of the Government who is already 
several steps up in the salary scale. That is particularly true also of 
stenographers and typists, most of whom are already well up within 
their respective grades. 


LOCATION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bussey. How many of these 308 positions on February 1 
shown in your justification are in Washington? 

Mr. Dinneny. One hundred and ninety-four of those are in Wash- 
ington; the balance are in the field. 

Mr. Bussey. The balance in the field are for the most part in the 
regional] offices? 

Mr. Dinneny. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. How many regional offices do you have? 

Mr. Dinneny. We have 10 regional offices, plus the territorial 
office in Puerto Rico. 


DETERMINATION AND COORDINATION OF ENFORCEMENT OF PREVAILING 
WAGE RATES ON FEDERALLY FINANCED CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Bussey. Under item 2, entitled “Determination and co- 
ordination of enforcement of prevailing wage rates on federally 
financed construction,” you have a request for $164,153, which is the 
same as for the fiscal year 1953. With most of the construction 
program under way, and I presume some of it completed, should there 
not be a reduction in that item? 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Kalis can probably answer that question more 
completely; he is Assistant Solicitor, Division of Wage Determination. 

Mr. Kauts. I assume that you are referring to the freeze order on 
new Federal construction which is not over 20 percent complete. 
Insofar as the military construction is concerned, while the defense 
agencies are one of our biggest customers, they are not in fact the 
biggest, because generally military installations are huge, yet they 
only require one determination at the start and in the life of the whole 
installation we may make only 3 or 4 determinations, depending upon 
how contracts are let. If they are let as a series of contracts, we may 
have several determinations for that installation. 

However, the biggest bulk of our work comes from the smaller jobs, 
such as the repairs of the existing installations for all branches of 
government, such as repairs of post offices, repairs of customhouses, 
and various contracts like that. 

In view of the freeze order and the reexamination of the whole 
construction program of the Federal Government, I do not expect any 
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overwhelming increase in requests for wage determinations, say about 
50 percent, but the indication up to the present time is that there will 
be about a 20-percent increase in the number of determination requests 
for the next fiscal year. 

As a great many of these installations and buildings, such as the 
itomic energy projects, are finished, they are always adding additional 
portions and contracts are let for the repair and rehabilitation of 
various projects. It is in that manner, as I said earlier, the greatest 
amount of requests for determination come to us. A great amount of 
the military installations are for overseas bases, for which we do not 
predetermine wage rates. 


WAGE PREDETERMINATION WORK 


Mr. Bussey. You referred to post office repairs. What function 
do you perform when a town’s post office is repaired? 

Mr. Kaus. If the contract is let for over $2,000, say a painting 
contract, or for caulking up a building, we have to predetermine the 
wages—that is, the prevailing wages to be paid under that contract. 
On construction contracts of $2,000 or over the Secretary of Labor 
must predetermine the existing prevailing minimum wage rates and 
submit those to the contracting agencies who have previously re- 
quested it. The contracting agency puts those wages rates in the 
preliminary contract documents on which a contractor submits a bid. 
The bids are based upon payments of those rates and the rates become 
a part of the contract when the contract is awarded. 

Mr. Bussey. As long as we are talking about painting contracts 
let us pursue that discussion a little further: How do you determine 
the wage rate on a painting contract of $2,000 in a given community? 

Mr. Karis. A check is made as to what the wage rates paid in 
private industry are for painting. If it is in a highly organized city, 
like Chicago, why, through surveys of the general practice that have 
been made in the past, the union wage rate generally is the prevailing 
wage rate. It is paid by contractors on private construction for 
painting and decorating. 

When you get into the South you will find ‘a different situation in 
some of the southern cities and in the smaller communities. An in- 
vestigation has to be made to determine what the prevailing wage in 
that given area is for painters, or whatever the craft involved is. 

Mr. Bussey. Let us take Chicago, for instance. Do you happen 
to know the prevailing wage scale for union painters in Chicago? 

Mr. Kauis. No, but I would hazard the guess that it is around 
$2.50 per hour; something like that. 

Mr. Bussey. Very well, let us assume that it is $2.50 per hour. 
What is involved in determining the wage rate of $2.50? Is that not 
determined in advance? 

Mr. Katts. It is determined—no; we know that the union rate 
prevails in Chicago, but right at the present timé they may be nego- 
tiating for a new wage scale, and while we may make a number of 
determinations at $2.50, a week from now or a month from now, 
when a new contract comes up, the employer will have to comply 
with a scale of $2.55 or $2.60. On other types of contracts they 
must base their bid on the wages paid all the crafts of the 19 building 
trades. 
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Mr. Bussey. Let us assume that a contract is going to be adver- 
tised—all the contracts are advertised; are they not? 

Mr. Kauis. That is right, for the most part. 

Mr. Bussey. And bids are submitted. 

Mr. Kauis. That is right. 

Mr. Bussry. The contract is awarded to the lowest bidder? 

Mr. Kauis. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. A determination of the wage rate does not have 
anything to do with preventing the Government from taking the 
lowest bidder on the contract? 

Mr. Kauis. No; not at all, if the contractor is qualified. 

Mr. Bussey. I found in letting a painting contract on my own 
home that the bids differed a great deal. 

Mr. Kauis. I think that is true in almost every type of contract; 
that the bids would vary all over the lot. 

Mr. Masusurn. The law provides for the lowest bidder who is 
qualified to do the job. 

Mr. Fogarty. The “lowest responsible bidder;” is that not the way 
it 1s? 


Mr. MAsHBuURN. Yes. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT WORK 


Mr. BussBry. Do you receive any Defense Production Act funds? 

Mr. Kauis. Not any longer. 

Mr. Bussey. No funds at all? 

Mr. Kaus. No. 

Mr. Bussey. How much work are you required to do as a result of 
the Defense Production Act? 

Mr. Kauis. How much work was that? I think I might explain, 
Mr. Chairman, that I was on the Construction Industry Stabilization 
Commission, and I just returned to my old job recently. 

Mr. Ray. We had quite a substantial amount of work in connection 
with the Construction Industry Stabilization Commission, for which 
we were reimbursed. In addition to that we absorbed a considerable 
amount of work in connection with the defense manpower activities 
in the Department, which was set up under Presidential Executive 
order. But we have never asked for any additional funds for that 
activity, as I recall. We absorbed various items of work, and there 
was some time spent on that. So far as I know, that is the only 
activity that we took over for which we were not reimbursed. 

Mr. Bussey. You did not come before the subcommittee on 
emergency agencies to ask for a special appropriation under the 
Defense Production Act? 

Mr. Dopson. No, we did not. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS STAFF 


Mr. Bussey. How many employees do you have in the branch of 
International Labor Affairs? 

Mr. Ray. We have three lawyers. In addition, one stenographer 
and a part of the time of the assistant solicitor in whose division th 
function is located. 

Mr. Bussey. Just what does the International Labor Affairs 
Branch do? 


Mr. Ray. The biggest single job they do is in preparing reports on 


rr the law and practice in the United States and States and Territories 
vith respect to which the International Labor Organization has 
omuleated conventions or made recommendations [ nder the 


LO eonstitution, to which the United States has subscribed, there i 





responsibility of this Government to furnish such report lt 
olves, with respect to the particular subject ol ihe conventior1 
ecking the Federal laws, the State laws of the 48 States. o1 
Ave erritories And it 1s quite an extensive job 
the Chere 1s also the dav-to-dav assistance to the Offi Ol Inte) ational 
bor Affairs, which takes up some time; and the preparation olf 
respondence, assistanct 1 the pre paration OL position papers, Wl h 
wo spect to various matters that come before the International Labor 
Oreanization, and normally we detail one of our men to attend 
cl vention that takes place annually, and which‘is held during thi 
onth of June, asarule. That takes a month or more of somebod 
. Ss , 
Mr. Bussey. How much does that branch cost 
ay Mr. Dinneny. On page 23 are listed the positions: The 4 positior 
n the branch carry an estimate of $23,01. for 195 In additior 
ere 18 some supervisory time ol the Assistant Solicitor and n 
nonlabor items which will add up to a very sn all additional amount 
Mr. Bussey. What appropriation pavs for these expenses? 
Mr. Dinneny. Travel to the International Labor Organization 
. eetings each vear is paid by the State Department not out of this 
ypropriation. , We pay for the salary of these people, and for inci- 
ental supplies, used in the usual day-to-day operations. 
of Mr. Bussey The travel expense is paid out of what fund? 


Mr. Dinneny. It is paid by the State Department for t 
LO meetings held at Geneva and in other parts ol the world 
ch vear. And in fact, I think the State Department pays thi 
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round in different parts of the Department 
mn Mr. Ray. I think ( 
narily, although the manner in which it is operated might throw som: 
ht on that 
For instance, when a bill is initiated in the House Labor Committee 
the bill would be referred DY the chairman of that committee to the 
Secretary for his views and comments on the bill and it is first routed 


what we do, Mr. Chairman, is drafting work 


of DY the secretary ’s office, to the Solicitor’s office 
The Solicitor’s office would make a preliminary examination of the 
bill and see what bureaus in the Department would be interested in 
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draft of a proposed report on the bill prepared, and upon approval by 
the Solicitor the draft is sent down to the Secretary’s office. That is 
just the basis for discussion and ofttimes there will be conflicting views 
between the different bureaus, and that may go along for a while, and 
may result in a meeting in the Secretary’s office with the Under Secre- 
tary so see what position should be taken. 

Once that decision has been made, then, of course, if they do not go 
along with the draft there may be some revision made by the Solicitor. 

[ understand the Labor Standards Bureau, and the others, in addi- 
tion to their comments concerning Federal laws, may be interested 
in certain facets of the legislative program, such as maybe the States’ 
model laws, or of other proposed laws, and we have helped quite a bit 
on that in the past, particularly on safety and various other things. 

Mr. Dodson might be able to give a more direct answer, unless what 
I have said covers the idea you have.in mind. 

Mr. Dopson. The Solicitor’s office is responsible for the handling 
of comments with respect to Federal legislation, whereas the other 
Bureaus that have been before you, the Women’s Bureau and the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, are more directly concerned with the 
promotion of aids to safety in the State labor laws. I do not mean to 
say they do not come in on Federal legislation, but the biggest per- 
centage of the job we have for them has been the work in connection 
with aiding the States. 

Mr. Bussey. The Women’s Bureau is asking for 8 positions for this 
work, and the Bureau of Labor Standards is asking for an increase of 
32 positions over fiscal year 1952 for its work on legislative standards 
and State services. 

Mr. Dopson. The additional positions there are for work in con- 
nection with a migratory labor program, but in making decisions, the 
Department looks to the Solicitor’s office for the development and 
clearance of data within the Department to get the Secretary’s posi- 
tion concerning Federal legislation. The Bureaus endeavor to aid the 
States in developing the legislation and the administrative practices 
to carry out the legislative development. 


WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTION STUDY 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Dodson, what about the study of the Women’s 
Bureau that we have been awaiting? 

Mr. Dopson. The study? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, concerning within-grade promotion costs. 

Mr. Dopsown. I will have to check on that-—— 

Mr. Hupson. As I understood it, we were to talk to you a little 
further about that 

Mr. Dopson. To get an indication as to the amount of work 
involved, and I believe we were going to talk to you a little more later, 
and I confess it completely slipped my mind. 

Mr. Bussey. I am interested in obtaining it, and would like to 
have it cover the last 10 years. 

Mr. Dopson. It cannot be for the last 10 years, because some of 
the data is not available. Some of the records, for instance, at St. 
Louis, have been destroyed, but we will go back as far as we can. 

Mr. Bussey. Very well. 

The information submitted was incomplete.) 
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BACKGROUND OF SOLICITOR 


Mr. Foaarry. Judge, for the benefit of the committee, would you 
give us something of your background? I know you were formerly a 
Member of the House. 

Mr. Rourzoun. Personal background? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. This is not anything unusual. We generally 
ask a similar question of any top official of the Department the first 
time that he appears before the committee. 

Mr. Rourzoun. Certainly. I was born in Dayton, Ohio, on No- 
vember 4, 1881. I received a common-school education. I was ad- 
mitted to the practice of law June 22, 1904. Served as assistant 
prosecuting attorney, Montgomery County, Ohio, 1906 to 1909; pro- 
bate judge, 1916 to 1929; was law professor in the Unive rsity of Day- 
ton, receiving an honorary degree, LL.B. Served as captain in the 
Reserve Corps, 1925 to 1935; was a delegate to the National Republi- 
can Conventions of 1928 and 1932; served as Special Assistant United 
States Attorney for the Southern District of Ohio in charge of war-risk 
insurance litigation, 1930 to 1933. I was a member of the 76th Con- 
gress, 1939-40, from the Third District of Ohio, and served on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, Labor, Pensions, Revision of Laws Com- 
mittees, and special (Smith) committee charged with investigation of 
National Labor Relations Board. I have been engaged in the general 
practice of law in Dayton, Ohio, since February 9, 1929, during all of 
which time, except while in Congress, have represented, among other 
clients, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica—the international organization—as trial counsel, and represented 
the New York Central Railroad Co. as local counsel. 

Mr. Foaarry. I realize that you have just been sworn in as the new 
Solicitor for the De »partment of Labor, but I think within the few days 
you have had an opportunity to look into this new assignment sufli- 
ciently to realize that it is a pretty big job. 

Mr. Rourzoun. I am impressed with that right now. The admin- 
istrative law is just a little bit new to me, although I have had occasion 
at times to come in contact with it in representing the Carpenters’ 
Brotherhood. This is a large job, and a very important one, in 
my opinion. 


RECOVERY OF DAMAGES UNDER BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


Mr. Focarry. I notice in your justification that you are requesting 
for fiscal year 1954 $1,764,600, which is what you had available for 
1953. 

Mr. Rourzoun. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. And that in the fiscal year 1952, because of different 
activities in your office, your office participated in the collection of $2 
million, of which a very substantial portion goes into the United 
States Treasury. 

Is there anyone here who can give us a statement showing how much 
of the $2 million was turned into the Treasury? 

Mr. Rovurzoun. With your permission I would like to have Mr. 
Boote explain some of the functions of his office, and tell you something 
about how he collects money for the United States. 
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Mr. Boor. Perhaps I had better start by mentioning the functions 
of tl Bureau of Employes es’ Comp nsation served by the Solicitor’s 

= 
fFic 

This Bureau administers some seven workimen’s compensation laws; 
tne worl mens compensation laws fol the public as well as private 

pl Ve The public employer S re within Fed ral service, the 
ot re in D te I plo I { 

The principal private employees coming within the Federal com- 
pensation laws are employees engaged in longshoremen’s and harbor 


ork, who are ordinarily under admiralty jurisdiction, and the em- 


ployees in the District of Columbia engaged in private employment, 
lso the contractors’ employees who are working throughout the 

orld on Govern t contracts 
The Bureau’s function is varied in respect to these various laws. 


One oi the functions that is performed in this particular division of 
, at of recovering damages from tort feasors 


who injure Government employees \ typical example of that, would 


be tl case O1 a postal en ployee who happe ned to be hit by an auto- 
mobile, and of course, if he was then on the job he becomes entitled 
to compensation. Our function is to recoup darages—to try as much 
iS pos ible to collect damages from the third party, for the enrichm« nt 
of the Treasury That function has been carried on since the law was 
enacted: sines 1916 


The ie tion Is broughi in the name of the injured person, or depen- 


dent of the deceased person. These suits are brought in the local 
courts throughout the country. The recovery when made bas first 
charged against it the amount of compensation that has been paid in 
the particular case by the Bureau of Employee’s Compensation, plus 
the medical expenses, or anything else in the nature of an expense, 
which has been paid by the Bureau in the particular case. The 
balance of the money goes into the pocket of the individual, and it 
remains there to be credited against the payment of future compensa- 
tion benefits as they accrue, 

The recoveries over the past years have been increasing somewhat. 
Starting with 1941, they have increased from $469,000 in 1941 to 
$1.437.000 in 1950 : 

The last figure we have, I believe, is for the fiseal year 1952; the 
eross recoveries are shown as $1,671,189. The estimate for the year 
1952, on a calendar-yea basis, is something over $2 million. Of 
course We ficure these totals on a ih cal-year basis, but | ran a che k 
on them the other day to see how much was accomplished in the 
calendar veal 1952. (s stated, gross for that year was some $2 
million 

Mr. Focarry. Of that $2 million, how much goes into the United 
States Treasury? 

Mr. Boor) How much benefit would Uncle Sam get out of it? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes. 

Mr. Boors. The average of attorney’s fees amounted to 22 percent 
of that total of $1,671,189. This represents some $367,000 as fees 
and expenses which are first deducted. The Government was 
credited, from the balance, for benefits actually paid or payable, in 
the sum of $964,385. There remained in the hands of the individuals 
a free surplus of some $238,000. Some of that surplus may or may 
not be used by the Bureau to offset compensation payments in par- 
ticular cases that at some time in the future may accrue—in other 


he 
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words, should the employee have a recurrence of the disability and 
thus be entitled to further benefits. 

In this amount, that is the net amount of $238,000, there is of course 
the possibility of further compensation credits. If there should be no 
more money coming to the individual from the Bureau, he gets the 
difference between what the Bureau charges against compensation 
and the total amount of the net recovery. 


OTHER RECOVERIES 


Mr. Focartry. Does the $2 million take into account also the 
$300,000 of liquidated damages under the Walsh-Healy Act? 

Mr. Boore. Out of the $1,600,000? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Boore. I believe Mr. Ray can explain that. 

Mr. Rovurzoun. We have a table on that, Mr. Fogarty, if you would 
like to see it. 

Mr. Ray. I might say that all goes into the Treasury under the 
$10 a day charge for employing minors under age on Government 
work. 

Mr. Focartry. What about the fines collected because of violations 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act? 

Mr. Ray. We have a table also which shows that in 1952, $116,444 
was collected, if you would like to see it. 

Mr. Focarty. It may be, Mr. Chairman, that we should have these 
three tables made a part of the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; without objection they will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The tables referred to follow: ) 


Gross recoveries made in 3d-party cases for the calenda years 1941 to 1952, ine 


Federal administrative employees 


194] $469, 318.00 1947 1, 370, 295. 52 
1942 391, 224. 00} 1948 1, 037, 198. 57 
1943 789, 888. 00 | 1949 1, 361, 025. 71 
1944 949, 347. 00. 1950 1, 437, 916. 80 
1945 1, 016, 230. 00 | 1951 1, 510, 320. 20 
1946 1,044, 999. 00 1952 2. 007, 993. 72 


Prior to the year 1948 reports were prepared by calendar years, Since fiscal 
1948 reports are also available on a fiscal-vear basis, as follows: 


1948 $1, 224, 176. 47} 1951 $1, 400, 472. 00 
1949 1, 230, 451. 15 | 1952 1, 671, 189. 00 
1950 1, 526, 129. 20) 1953 (Julv—December) 1, 007, 883. 00 
/ quidated damages collected under the Walsh-Healey Act fiscal ear 
1942 $54, 935] 1948 $263, 839 
1943 15, 850) 1949 127, 233 
1944 28, 392} 1950 100, 000 
1945 152, 814) 1951 141, 841 
1946 262, 076 | 1952 316, 135 
1947 229, 183 
Fines levied for criminal violations of Fair Labor Standards Act (fiscal year 

1942 $113, 970} 1948 $74, O71 
1943 69, 825) 1949 58. 716 
1944 63, 066) 1950 88, 733 
1945 18, 605) 1951 98. 979 
1946 231, 494) 1952 116, 444 
L947 - 146, O19 
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WAGE DETERMINATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. In these wage determinations, as long as the Federal 
Government holds the property in any way, it has to ‘be kept up and 
repaired from time to time, does it not? 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. When you establish the prevailing wage for a highly 
industrialized city, generally it is the wage being paid under union 
contracts, because in many of the cities a nonunion organization, in 
order to get along, has to pay practically the same as the organized 
workers receive. 

Mr. Kauis. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. In the South, which is not well organized, you have 
to go in and make an investigation unless you have records in the 
State labor department which you can use. 

Mr. Kauis. And I might add, so far as the highly organized areas 
are concerned, the work in most instances is more or less mechanical. 
The contractors’ associations and the unions submit the data to us. 
We know the practice in the area, and it is just a question of fulfilling 
the law and getting the rates to the contracting agency. 

However, there is a vast area of this country “where union organiza- 
tion wage rates do not prevail. That is where a great deal “of the 
work of the Department takes place, and it is in the determining of 
wage rates for those areas where the most part of the staff is used. 


SAVANNAH RIVER PROJECT 


For example, take the Savannah River project, which is commonly 
referred to as the H-bomb project, down near Aiken and Barnwell 
Counties, S. C. When it was planned 2 or 3 years ago the BLS told 
us, after a study, that it would possibly be about the eighth largest 
building project in the history of building construction in the United 
States, if not in the world. That was put into an area where there 
were not any unions. It was a tremendous task to find a prevailing 
wage, because of the lack of organization and lack of large building 
construction projects in there. ‘We receive a number of re quests like 
that from the Atomic Energy Commission, the Air Force, and other 
agencies. a a, 

Mr. Focarry. In determining the prevailing wage on a project 
like this one, you have to spread out over a larger area. 

Mr. Kauis. Yes. For instance, in one craft, like pipefitters, the 
type of pipefitters that were required could not be found in that 
immediate area. They would come from the heavy industrial areas, 
say in the Houston, Tex., area, and places like that. We did not go 
to Houston to get the rate; we had to take the nearest place, using the 
local rate, leveling it up to the agency and contractor to adjust the 
rates at subsequent dates, and adjusting rates where necessary to 
secure these highly trained and skilled workmen. 

But that is the exception. For the most part we secured the wage 
data from the surrounding area—Charleston, 5S. C., Savannah, Ga., 
Atlanta, Ga., and the rates predetermined for that huge project were 
based upon rates existing and being paid in South Carolina, and the 
northern part of Georgia, and it was confined to those areas. 
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BIDDING FOR GOVERNMENT REPAIRS 


Mr. Fogarty. When bids are received on these repair jobs for the 
Government is it your responsibility to check every bidder to see 
whether he is a responsible contractor? 

Mr. Kauis. That is the function of the procurement agency. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have nothing to do with that? 

Mr. Kauis. We have nothing to do in awarding the contracts. 

Mr. Focarry. It is entirely the procurement agency’s responsibility 
to make sure that a responsible contractor is found. 

Mr. Kauis. That is right, and generally the agencies have what 
they call—I do not recall the terminology they use, but they have a 
list of bidders who have gone bad on their contracts, and who are 
not qualified to make bids, and if one of them shows up, I imagine 
they would not term him the lowest responsible bidder, even if his 
bid were low. They also have under the Davis-Bacon Act a blacklist, 
where contractors have been blacklisted for violation of contract 
provisions with regard to the payment of wages. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Judge Routzohn. 

Mr. Routzoun. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, for your courtesy. 


Fripay, Fesruary 27, 1953. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM L. CONNOLLY, DIRECTOR 

BEATRICE McCONNELL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF LEGISLATIVE STAND- 
ARDS AND STATE SERVICES 

WILLIAM G. MARKS, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SAFETY STANDARDS 

WILLIAM P. McCAHILL, CHIEF, DIVISION FOR THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

ROBERT P. VAN ZANDT, BUDGET OFFICER 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Vv. 8. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $699, 165 $624, 000 $998, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 20, 038 
Total available ‘or obligation 719, 203 624, 000 998, 000 
nobligated balance, estimated savings 2, 763 
Obligations incurred 716, 440 624, 000 998, 000 
mparative transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, defense pro- 
luction activities, Labor’ 189, 594 214, 000 


Total obligations 106, 034 838. 000 998. 000 
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Obligations by activities 














Description 1952 actual 
Direct Obligations 
Devel nt promotion of sound labor laws and labor 
pr Cr 
Ls lards and State service $100, 143 
h) Saf I yndition 477, 038 
Youtt t 117, 044 
d) Internati | labor 29 618 
e) Emp! f physically handicapped | 67, 166 
2. Registrati it I 33, 134 
Execut i i management services | 68, 853 
Total dir ] t is | RRS, 9906 
oF +f s Peyable On f Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
Executive dire 1 manag ent serv 20, 038 
Total ot itior 906, 034 
Obligations by objects 
. 
Object classificatior 1952 actual 
S Pers u Services 
Tot imber of p pos 138 
Full-time « ill other pos ns 1 
A verage numbet mpl es 13 
A $5, 841 
A GS-88 
I S ! 
I $750, 200 
Part ) 2, 215 
Re I A 2 914 
ly I ut 755, 329 
D t Obligation 
( Personal servic 737, 928 
( ra 46.10) 
4 YS4 
Pr ' 6, 752 
Other s 21, 647 
R Sr 11, 001 
» | 1,340 
| Sal 2, 150 
lo RRS O06 
ol I ble Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
ol | lsery 1 40] 
08 Lie 2, 637 
I t at it ofr 
2U.U. s 


otal ol atior 106, O34 








> estimate 





838, 000 


1953 estimate 


121 


118 
$5 O1¢ 
GS-88 
$694, 687 

1. 800 
2, 738 


699, 295 
46. 800 
g 200) 
6, 400 
54 47F 
g SOO 
11. 000 
9, 800 
5OO 

3. 000 
838, 000 


838, 000 


| 
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68, 694 


998, 000 
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tnalysis Oo} exrpe nditures 


) 1 1 i 954 
| lated obligatior start of vear e768. 9 e907 GQ $34 9 
ms incurred during the year 16, 440 624. 000 WR (KK 

Total 793. x 651. 920 1, 032, 920 
Reimbursable obligations 20, 038 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 4. 420 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 27, 920) 1 920 15 720 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 136 

otal expenditures 740, 879 617, 000 987, 20 
enditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 667. 70 504. 000 54. OK 
Out of prior authorizations 73, 173 23, 000 33, 20K 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We have under consideration the request for appropriations for 
the Bureau of Labor Standards for the fiscal year 1954. We are 
pleased to have Mr. William L. Connolly, the Director, with us this 
morning. 

We will be very happy to hear from you at this time, Mr. Connolly 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Connoutiy. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

| suppose you are pretty familiar with the program of the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, although in this appropriation we have a new 
activity which is showing most of our increase, and that is the migrant- 
labor program that we would like to talk about a little this morning 
or at a later date. 

As you know, we have our safety services, and included in that are 
the maritime services on safety under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act and the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act and the Federal Safety Council. I think at a later time 
Mr. Marks, who is the Chief of that Division, would be very happy to 
vo into detail on that program. 

We have our Division of the Handicapped, which, as you know, is 
headed up by a citizens committee, and we have Mr. McCahill here 
who will go into that. 

Miss McConnell heads up the Division of Legislative Standards and 
State Services, and she will go into that and also will cover some of our 
child-labor program. 

On the migrant-labor picture, gentlemen, it is a little different, I 
think, from what has been submitted in the form of legislation. The 
idea there in following out the program of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards is for the purpose of proving, I think, that this job can be 
done without legislation, and we think it will do this for us. It will 
show, however, if we have an opportunity to do this, whether legisla- 
tion is needed or not. It is geared to have the States do their own 
job. We in the Federal Government will be a service agency giving 
them an opportunity to set up their own committees and the regula- 


tory bodies, if you want to call them that. Also, we want to interest 
people in the community in this problem. That takes in everyone in 
the community. It does not in any place sponsor any laws of any 
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kind. It is a completely promotional and educational program, and 
we have documents to show the committee where this has been done 
in one community and where it has worked fine. It is along those 
lines that we want to proceed with that program. 

Now, if there is any further remark, Mr. Chairman, as to the way 
you want this presented, please advise us. 

Mr. Bussey. No. You may present it any way you wish. 

Mr. Conno.ty. Fine. I would like to follow that up with Miss 
McConnell, in whose shop the migrant-labor program is centered, to 
tell a story on the problem, and I think she has a few charts to bring 
out the problem. 


LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS AND STATE SERVICES 


Miss McConnetu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present a brief 
talk on our general program, first. 

Mr. Bussey. We will be glad to have you do that, especially for 
the benefit of the new members of the committee. 

Miss McConne.u. The small program which we have in this 
Division in the Bureau of Labor Standards is a State service program. 
It is technical assistance in the field of labor standards and adminis- 
trative programs, assistance which is given on request to representa- 
tives of State governments, management, workers, and civic groups, 
with the purpose of furnishing information to State legislative com- 
mittees and interim committees that have been set up by the State 
legislatures and to individual members of the State legislatures, who 
frequently turn to us for the technical information regarding the 
development of standards and information as to the administrative 
programs of other States. It is the only place in the country where 
these various groups can come for this particular kind of information 
and assistance. It covers the whole production field of regulations 
for employment conditions. 

The two areas in which we have the greatest number of requests 
are in the fields of workmen’s compensation and child labor. We 
also get many in other fields. For example, we have just within a 
week had two requests from State senators who are dealing with 
legislation in their own States where either they wanted information 
for their use in drafting legislation in one case, and in the other for a 
legislative hearing which was being called, and they wanted informa- 
tion as to what the standards were in other States and what their 
experience had been in the administration of these laws, and so forth. 
Because we have the basic information in our office, we are able to 
reply to those requests. One was a long-distance telephone call, and 
the other was a telegram asking that we send the information as 
quickly as possible. 

We get a great many calls from management for information re- 
garding the legislative standards, for example, in different States. 
Not long ago we had such a request from the Coal Producers Associa- 
tion asking for information regarding two or three different kinds of 
regulations with respect to mines throughout the country. 

The State governments turn to us when they are working on their 
development of standards and for experience in what other States 
have done. We are never able to keep up with the requests that come 
to us for this work. We always have a backlog, and we now have a 
heavy backlog 
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For instance, one State wrote recently and stated they were having 
difficulty in their State with workmen’s compensation cases and the 
number of workmen’s compensation cases involved in court action. 
They wrote asking if we could give them information as to what other 
States’ experience had been on that and whether it was best to develop 
procedures that would cut down the number of court actions and 
therefore make the administration more economical and more usable 
for both the worker and the employer. They also asked for what we 
could make available to them regarding the employer who had failed 
to pay wages and had left the State and as to what wage laws applied 
in a case of that nature. They stated if the employer left the State, 
they were without remedy, and they were wondering whether it might 
be possible to do something in the nature of agreements between the 
States that would make it possible for one department to help the 
department of another State in that problem. 

[ am giving these illustrations merely to give something of the kinds 
of requests and the various groups that request this service. 


DOMESTIC MIGRATORY LABOR PROGRAM 


The migratory labor program, as Mr. Connolly has indicated, is 
merely an extension of the same kind of service which we are giving 
but for a group of people who have had very little of the security and 
the advantages that other workers have in this country. It is nota 
new problem. It is one that we have been dealing with in this 
country for many years. I first came in contact with it when I was 
in the State labor department in Pennsylvania. We had a difficult 
situation there, and we tried to do something about it as a State, and 
we were able to do something, but we could not do everything, because 
it was an inter-State problem. We brought together a group of people 
who had been dealing with the problem, and we were able to get some- 
thing done, but there still is a countrywide problem existing today. 
There is a very substantial group of workers who are involved in this, 
and perhaps the easiest way I could give you an idea of the extent of 
it would be through these charts. 

According to these figures, which are from the Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, our hired agricultural labor force is approximately 
1% million and of these about 1 million are regular farm workers for 
the year around. Then we have the seasonal nonmigrant workers, 
the people who are able to be recruited in the community or from 
nearby areas. However, out of this whole group of hired agricultural 
labor, 1 million are migrants who regularly move across State bound- 
aries for employment to meet the seasonal needs of agricultural 
production which is necessary both for defense and civilian food, food 
processing, and production. 


TRAVEL PATTERNS OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


This chart will give you the travel patterns. There are four basic 
travel patterns of migratory agricultural workers. Here we have the 
east coast, this group that comes up through the Central and Middle 
West, this one that extends out into this section of the mountain 
area, and the ones which travel over this way and on up into the 
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Northwest. Those are well-established travel patterns. Most of 
these people are citizens of the United States. These are the domesti: 
agricultural workers. We have a substantial number of Negroes 
following this line of travel up from the South [indicating]. Thesi 
lindicating| are many of Spanish or Mexican origin who are living in 
these areas here. 

Mr. Bussey. May I suggest when you point to where these various 
groups are on the chart that you give the locality so it will appear in 
the record? 

Miss McConne.u. The east coast migration starts in Florida and 
follows a line clear up through the Eastern Seacoast States and into 
New York, which is about as far as they go, and the State of Con- 
necticut is as far as that line of travel comes. There is a little micra- 
tory labor in Maine, but that is for the most part coming over from 
Canada or from within this area itself [indicating]. 

The Spanish migration starts largely from Texas and to some 
extent from New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma. The basic trave! 
of that group begins in Texas and follows the line up through thx 
States that require this migratory labor during the season. 

There are many crops which require the use of migrant workers 
We do not have them all listed here, but we were able to get the 
information that would show what the problem is, essentially. For 
example, from the Department of Agriculture we have figures which 
show in the harvesting of cotton each year you can count on at least 
200,000 migrant workers, that are required to harvest the crops, that 
potatoes will require at least 90,000 and perhaps 100,000 to harvest 
and so on down through the hand-picked types of things. 

Now, on cotton there is some mechanization coming in and some 
mechanization coming in on potato picking, but there is always a 
certain amount of hand-picking labor that is required, and by anid 
large it is the migrant worker who furnishes this hand labor. 

Mr. Bussey. Are those migrant workers all domestic, or does that 
include those who come in from outside the United States? 

Miss McConne tu. There are estimates of domestic workers. 

Mr. Connouiy. There are no Mexicans—no wetbacks—in there at 
all. These are American citizens. 

Miss McConnetu. These are what we call the domestic migrant 
workers, and they are citizens who are being drawn from one point 
to another to harvest the crops. 


ECONOMI( CONDITION OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


These 1 arts are only to give you a general idea of the economi 
situation in which these people find themselves. They are, without 
doubt. on Hee very bottom of the economic scale. Factory workers 
in 1949, which is the last year for which we were able to get com- 


parable figures for the two groups, averaged $1.40 an hour for their 


labor. These hired farm workers averaged 55 cents an hour for then 
labor. This one chart will give you the proportions. For example, 
some years ago the hired farm worker was in a less unfavorable position 
with respect to the factory worker than at the present time. From 
1910 to 1914 they earned 14 cents an hour, while the earnings for the 
factory worker was 21 cents an hour. The hired farm worker was 
earning 67 percent of the average yearly earning of the manufacturing 
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er. In 1949 the ratio had lessened, and it was 55 cents for th 
d farm worker to $1.40 for the factory worke He was gettu 
39 percent of the amount which the factory worker was earn 
\lr. Bussey. Is it not a fact that n ay of these farm workers | 
ard and room. included in addition to their hourly wage? 
Miss McConnetu. Not the migratory workers, M1 Bus 
ey do not ordu arily recelve those hem fits TI ey quite Trequentis 
et housine of some kind, but thev buy their own food ar 1) 
it i ODL where thet are definite contract Wie ( tt | 
ich as are carried on outside this group of domestic 
the Mexican national worke1 There are no provisioi 
( for these n igratory workers 
ic hired farm worker who works the vear around. as a part of the 
family so to speak, of course, that would be true of, but thes 
res include chiefly the migrant worke1 
Now, this is the last chart which I have to show you, and 
Cl ted or ly to show the difference in the nun ber Ot G2 ’ wo 
the migrant farm worker gets This again is material wl "A 
ve obtained from the Department of Agriculture and the Bur 


Labor Statistics of thi Departn ent of Labor. 


In 1949 the factory worker averaged 215 davs of work a yea 


le the migratory farm worker averaged 101 days. That include« 
nds of work If they were able to get som kind of work duru 
winter, for exainple, which was other than agriculture, it is in- 
ed her The average annual earnings, therefore, for that year 
e $2,482 for the lactory worker. and for the 1 igratory iarm wo key 
as $550. That again includes all the earnings they received both 
m their regular farm work and work incidental to the far we 
his merely F1IVes the background of th situation that these 
ratory workers are facin I think, as I said before, it 1s a problet 
th which the Federa! Government is very much concerns Wi 
ive been concerned with it sinfee the 1920’s. Not too much has b 
bout it, but there has been a resurgence of interest on the part 
both the Federal Government and the States of feeling that tl 
has come when something must be done to improve the con 
n of these workers { would like to sav that is true not only iro 
int of view of doing something ibout it to relieve the condit n 
these workers but from the standpoint of makine them mor 
ctive workers. because on of th problen 3; the growers 
ere conditions are not good. 1s that it 1s diffieult to get then ba 
next veal Thev will have a different group of workers, whic! 
ins they have to retrain « ich se son, ¢ ich on of then If cone 
ns can be worked out so that thev are abl to call on the seme Ou] 
workers vear after year, the grower is much better off; th ork 


uch better off, and the community benefits as wi 


There have been some very interesting experiments 1n this field 


ew York State, for example for about 7 or 8 years has had a State 
} 


committee on migratory labor, and they have worked on many o 


S¢ proble ms ol the workers in order to get a more table employ 


ent, increasing the earnings and providing better housing in the 
ibor camps—not full time housing, of course, because many of these 
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people come into a community for a month and sometimes 2 months 
and sometimes a little longer, but they are short-term people in the 
community. 

We believe if we had slightly additional resources for this, we could 
do the kind of job that we have been able to do in the industria] 
safety field, in working with the employers, the social workers, the 
churches, the many civic organizations and individuals who are con- 
cerned that somethifg be done about it and in helping to bring to 
the States the successful experience of other States. 


HOOPESTON EXPERIMENT 


In the State of Illinois, one of the most interesting experiments and 
developments that have taken place is at Hoopeston where there is a 
large agricultural producing and canning industry. Most of th 
people who came into that area are of Spanish-American persuasion 
They were not welcome, and they did not have community facilities 
available for them; there were no recreational facilities for them, and 
they were not welcome in the ones that were available in the com- 
munity. Finally a group of church people and a group of the ee 
of the town were called together to see what they could work out t 
really make those people feel they had a place in the community, 
because the industry had to have them. They have done an extra- 
ordinarily interesting thing there. The chamber of commerce, the 
growers who have the contract, the church groups, the school people 
and all the rest have worked together until they now have a com- 
munity program and a community acceptance of these people so that 
they are now a stable labor force for that area. It has been an 
extremely interesting and satisfying thing to have seen happen. But 
those things happen only if someone can help to bring together the 
people who can make that kind of thing happen. It is a State pro- 
gram, and it is a community program, and we believe we can help by 
giving, as I said before in the illustration, successful experience that 
other States and communities have worked out to help the other 
States do something about this. 

We believe it will pay real dividends not only in making the condi- 
tions of life for these people more in keeping with our American 
standards of what our citizens should have but that it will also pay 
great dividends to the employers who need the work of these people. 

Mr. Connotiy. Do you have some of the pamphlets on the 
Hoopeston project? 

Miss McConne tu. I have a copy of the report of the Hoopeston 
development which was published in Nation’s Business. If you 
would be interested in it, Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad to give 
you that. 

Mr. Connouiy. Have you only one? 

Mr. Bussey. We would like to have one copy for the committee. 

Miss McConnett. There is another one here in which you might 
be interested, which is one that was developed in Wisconsin. ‘This 
was developed chiefly through the activities of some of the State agen- 
cies, whereas in the Hoopeston development it was local initiative, 

eally, that got it under way. 

California has had a very interesting development, in one county 
-— they have had a very heavy migrant population, particularly in 
the health field. I do not have a copy of the report on that, however. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF VOLUNTARY ARRANGEMENTS 


\Mr. Conno. ty. I think, if you will read that Hoopeston pamphlet, 


you will get the idea of our complete program here. That is exactly 
what we are trying to do with this whole thing. We think, as I 
d before, it will eliminate the need for legislation. And you know 


; legislation is put on the books, Mr. Chairman, it builds up every 

ar, and it is that much more expense in handling the program. 
But we visualize this program as a program, after a certain amount 
of time and given an opportunity to function properly, that will cut 
itself back, and we will just be then a service organization servicing 
these different commissions with the very minimum of the facts 
that they are now asking for. That is our story on the migrant labor 
problem. 

Miss McConne.tu. There are many areas here where we believe 
voluntary standards can be developed which, with the good will and 
cooperation of the various groups concerned, as Mr. Connolly has 
pointed out, a great deal can be done without legislation. 

One of the problems that migrant workers have always faced is the 
undesirable practices of labor contractors. Some of the States have 
attempted to regulate it by law. In some cases they have been 
able to do a great deal, but in others they have not. However, we 
believe by further discussion with some of the representatives of the 
erowers and other people who are working in this field a great deal 
can be done in developing voluntary plans that the workers, the 
employers, the labor contractors, and the crew leaders themselves 
will agree to, which will cut out a great deal of the undesirable prac- 
tices which are now too often found. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you. 

Do you have someone else who wishes to make a statement? 


SAFETY STANDARDS 


Mr. Connotiy. Yes. I would like the chief of our Safety Division 
to speak at this time. He has some charts which he would like to 
present in connection with his presentation. 

Mr. Marks. It has been our custom each year to acquaint the com- 
mittee with the work of our Safety Division and tell you a little about 
what is actually happening in directing the services of this bureau. 

I think it is very significant to take a look at this first chart which 
covers the trends of injuries in manufacturing during the last 11 years. 
You will notice this area of activity, in manufacturing—the one in 
which our Bureau functions primarily—has been steadily improving 
since 1946, with the exception of a slightly upward trend during the 
period when the Korean incident started. I am very pleased to show 
you the end of the graph, which is the latest figures available from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1952. 

We expect by the end of the year the injury rate in manufacturing 
will be the lowest in 15 years. We are very happy about that. 

Now, conversely, if we consider all work injuries, there has been 
very little change. The number of injuries for all kinds of work in 
addition to manufacturing is not much different than it has been for 

past 5 or 6 years. But we are working in this area. So our 
comments will be confined entirely to that in the manufacturing field 
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plus Federal activities, because there we think there has been v« 


encouraging pi wrTess Mad 
‘| he way in whi h we are doing th Ss iob, for the benefit of the hew 
members of the committee, I think will be worth some detailed 
Si ‘ 
RED I 
| justification—and I think the situation is sho 
1) nis chal vhich indicates the aetual reduction in accidents 
I | ous ye s what \ onsider to be a very mod 
hat ! banc In 1951 vou \ 
re th (Of uries in manufacturing 
In 1952 that was cut down to 450,000, and that has meant a n 
avine or ¢ Ut niuries and ot proauctive time that has been say 
So f; s the co concerned, | believe the figures for each vear 
considerab] We have estimated on the most conservative ba 
that e savin for 1 vear will amount to at least $138 million 
n tl oO ety in manufacturing 
Nov true that this figure can be multiplied many times 


expanding activities, but we are not prepared to render the same kind 
f the other fields of occupational safety that we ar 


« Vino ? ryysé ulacturing 


of help ina 


| would like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that for 
wor! injuries the total cost is about $5 billion each year. Chat is : 
most -anagapatalmperde estimate. The National Safety Council | belie 


has estimated the total cost to be about $8 billion a vear. 


So this area we are concerned with primarily is a smaller probler 
but tt is lending itself to improvement, we think, in fact, in a most 
ncouragine mManhe 

Y TI ING RAM 

Probab! he most fundamental activity we have is our safet 
training pregram, which the former committee members are famuiai 
with Thi schart will show you that in terms of coy erage we are extenda- 
ing those rvices in the training of satiety people in the States to most 
all of the industrial States of the country The colored States show! 
here represent the States in which we are providing safety trai 
servi tl ear and those which are planned for next vear. I mig chi 
point out that these training courses for the most part are 150-hou 
courses for State inspectors, given usually 1 week at a time and the 
repeated every 4 or 5 months, such as we have done in Illinois, fo 
examp!| In the last 2 vears we have attempted to go a little furthe: 
and offer to the States the training of instructors within the Stat 
agencies then selve So that the State people could carry on this 
instruction and we would be able to reduce the total number of classes 
that we had to give The same thing has been true, of course, in oul 


service to Government agencies in safety training and to thos 
organized labor groups that want to train their own safety instructors. 

This next chart summarizes the information which you already have 
in our budget statement as to the number of States and the kinds ot 
groups that have been given our training or which will be aided this 
year and those which are proposed for next year. I will not go into 
detail on this, because you have this information, except to point out 
that we have tried each year to increase, wherever possible, the amount 
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f service we have given with virtually no increase in staff during recent 
vears. For that reason, we believe in 1954 we will be able to give a 
w more State courses and we will be able to help a few more Federal 
wencies in their training programs. 
With respect to the Federal training | am sure the committee does 
know much about that program. Basically it is a program where 
ve go into any Federal agency which has a serious problem requiring 
he training of supervisors in safety and give to that agency a brief 
Q-hour course on industrial safety, and then we come back to that 
Federal agency and give them another 30-hour course to train their 
ople to be trainers to carry out this work. 
You will notice the names of the agencies listed here which we have 


een able to service so far this year. In some of those cases these 
epresentatives come in to joint classes, and in some instances we have 
set up special courses for a single agency. I am sure you will find 


when you consider the cost of accidents in the Government, that this 
we believe, is a very essential activity. 


SAFETY PROGRAMS FOR HAZARDOUS INDUSTRIES 


The second phase of our activity primarily has to do with the 
development of special programs for highly hazardous industries 
This chart again summarizes the accomplishments and the plans and 
proposals. You will notice that the column in green shows the 
percent of reduction in injury rates that have taken place in the 
various States that have used this special 6-month industry program 
hat we prepare. Again for the new members of the committee, | 
would like to explain that these programs are prepared by us in coop- 

ition with the States. The States, however, conduct the programs 
hemselves, and do all of the mailing of educational material to the 
plants and actually organize programs in each establishment of a 
specific kind of industry. Our job is to help prepare the educational 

and engineering materials and the State does the entire job of carrying 

out the program. You will notice again that most of the industries 

have been serviced by this special program fall in the category of 

ery highly hazardous industries which normally produce quite 

extensive injuries. I think for the most part the greater number of 

these programs are very essential in a period of preparedness or 
ra defense. 

Insofar as the exact amount of coverage in these programs is con 
erned, again this chart merely highlights the things you already have 


he n the budget presentation, which shows the number of industries, 
] and the number of programs and the number of States which are cur- 
- rently using this particular activity of ours and those which we hope 
we may be able to provide during the next fiscal year. 
: The next chart covers four other ee of our work. I will not 
o dwell on those, because I do not think it is necessary to go into any 
. detail on that activity. This year we res had requests and assisted 
: ight States in either revising their safety codes or helping them to 
a! develop new ones. We expect, on the basis of the current requests, 
oa that we will have about the same workload next year. 
_ Under the Fair Labor Standards Act we also are continuing our 
a investigation of occupations and work that might be hazardous to 


minors and preparing such information for the Secretary, should a 
hazardous occupation order be issued 
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FEDERAL SAFETY COUNCIL AND MARITIME SAFETY WORK 


I have purposely left the last two functions—that of servicing the 
Federal Safety Council and the maritime activity of our division 
until last for a very definite purpose. I want the committee perhaps 
to be left with the thought, in addition to this national problem of 
safety, that we have a very serious problem in the Government and 
in the maritime activities that come within jurisdiction of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act. If you have not had already 
a summary of the accidents in the Government during the last 2 
years and a summary of injuries that occurred and which were re- 
ported under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act, I would 
like to leave these figures for the committee’s review, and point out 
that in the Government alone we are spending great sums for medical] 
and compensation payments, and they amount to about $27 million 
annually in direct costs alone. This year it will probably be more. 

If we add to that figure the other costs which every engineer would 
concede to be reasonable, the out-of-pocket cost to the Government 
which we are spending would amount to about $100 million a year, and 
that is quite a substantial amount of money. So that in our activities 
we are attempting through this system to aid Federal and marine in- 
stallations as well as to do a promotional job of getting more safety 
programs started in an effort to try to do something about this $100 
million cost. 

Supplementing that direct technical service from our own staff—as 
you know the Federal Safety Council was established in the Depart- 
ment of Labor by Executive order about 1% years ago, and we have 
been doing our very best to service that Council without any special 
staff or appropriation for it, because we believe it is absolutely essen- 
tial to get every person we can in the Government services to partici- 
pate in safety. 

In connection with that Council work, in 100 cities of the United 
States where Federal field offices or establishments are located, we 
have through the Council been urging them and aiding them in setting 
up field safety councils where representatives of agencies can meet 
regularly and discuss their problems. We hope to do a much better 
job of promoting safety, and the big problem, Mr. Chairman, now is 
going to be: Can we continue to service this organization which is 
now a going concern, or will we allow it to lapse in any way at all? 

I believe, finally, this committee would want to see the annual 
report of the Federal Safety Council which we had expected to trans- 
mit formally to the committee, but it has not been out of print long 
enough for it to be in our hands. This report will give you all the 
highlights of this Councils’ activities during the last year, and I think 
it will point up just what I have said in perhaps a very much better 
way. 

May I summarize by reminding your group if we are able to save 
$138 million in manufacturing injury costs.and at the same time are 
spending roughly $100 million annually because of accidents in the 
Government, we still have quite a bit of work ahead of us. We hope 
we can continue what we have been doing in attacking that particular 
problem. I would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Conno.ty. I might add to that, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
not asking for any money in the budget for our Federal Safety Council. 
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might also add that in all of these activities in the States we do not 
-o into the State unless the person who is the head of a field safety 


council or who has the responsibility for safety in the State requests 
is to come in. In setting up these classes, that person has the com- 
plete authority to designate who comes into the classes, and many 
times we not only have State inspectors but industry engineers as well. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ConnoLty. We have one more presentation which we would 
like to make on the physically handicapped program. 

Mr. McCahill will briefly review the work of the President’s Com- 
mittee on the Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 
Mr. Bussey. Mr. McCahill, we will be glad to hear from you on 


this activity. 
COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. McCanitt. Mr. Chairman, as you know, Admiral McIntire, 
who is so familiar with this work, desired to come before your com- 
nittee, but at the present time he is on the west coast engaged in 
some very important work. When he learned he could not be here, 

c alled on your old friend to come up and tell you about the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, General Maas. However, General Maas is ill 

nd confined to the hospital. 

The work of the President’s Committee is essentially one of educa- 
tion, promotion, and information. It works under a congressional 
law which prescribes that it do just those things. We work very 
closely with the States and Territories, all of which have governors’ 
committees. We also work with some 252 member organizations or 
individuals throughout the country, largely groups like the American 
Legion, the VFW, the DAV, and the women’s groups, the medical 
organizations, and others. 

The work of the President’s Committee is essentially that of making 
it easier for the Federal and State agencies to do a better job. We 
try to supplement the work that they are responsible for doing by 
getting the various civilian groups and organizations to do things 
vhich they do not necessarily have to do. In doing that, we sponsor 
n essay contest each year, the money for which comes from the 
Disabled American Veterans. We put up a President’s Trophy for 

st year and the money came from the Eagles. 

The last two winners of this trophy, Mr. Chairman, have come from 
a State—Mr. George Barr, who is from Chicago, and the other 
ventleman, Mr. Nils Josefson, was from Franklin Park. Last month 
Admivel MclIntire presented the physicians’ award, which the Ameri- 
can Medical Association made available, to the 1952 winner. 

We are working all the time on the promotional, informational, and 
educational angles to get the citizens interested in this program of 
finding more jobs for more qualified handicapped people. Essentially 
that is what we are doing. We use all informational data at our 
disposal, and that is why our budget includes money for printing and 
things of that nature. We have a small staff to carry on our work. 

Admiral McIntire frequently goes out on speaking tours in an effort 
to generate interest in this program. Normally, when we get requests 
from the States to go out and speak before governors’ committees or 
work with citizens’ groups, we try to set up two or three States for one 
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trip in order that we may cover as many as possible. We covered 
during one 5-week period last October and September—Admiral 
MelIntire and I—22 States. So that is why we need money for travel 

I think the program has been extremely successful. The work has 
been in part done by citizens’ groups, groups who are doing some- 
thing which they do not have to do but which they feel good about 
doing. As I say, we have governors’ committees, and governors 
chairmen in all the States. In your State, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bar 
is the chairman; and, Mr. Fogarty, in your State, Mr. Michael Wals| 
of the Department of Education is chairman; in your State, M: 
Fernandez, Mr. M. F. Miera is the chairman; in the State of Iowa 
Mr. Howard Benshoof is chairman; in Idaho, Mr. Norman Adkiso1 
is chairman. 

The chairmen and committee members are made up partly of 
Government workers and partly of citizens, and we have found 
works very well. I would be happy to answer any questions. 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. McCahill. 


SAFE WORKING CONDITIONS 
NONFEDERAL SUPPORT OF SAFETY TRAINING PROGRAM 


[ am sure you people appreciate that there is a tendency in Congress 
to have the States assume more responsibilities instead of looking 
toward the Federal Government for assistance. 

Mr. Marks, in your testimony this morning, you indicated 
tremendous monetary saving has been brought about through th 
program of safety and reducing accidents. I am wondering if that 
does not provide a rather good incentive for industry to take an even 
greater interest in this program than it has in the past, in order that 
the Federal Government and the Bureau of Labor Standards might 
be relieved of some of the work. 

Mr. Marks. Yes, I think you are quite right. Actually, th 
point of view you have in mind might bear a little analysis. In 
terms of what we actually have today, which would answer the question 
more directly, industry itself—particularly the smaller businesses 
does not have the so-called know-how of doing this job, even though 
they might be perfectly willing to spend such moneys as are needed. 

Asa result, I think you will find that the great majority of employers 
have to look to the State labor departments for some kind of guidance 
especially when we consider that about 70 percent of all of our indus- 
trial accidents occur in the smaller types of businesses. They do 
constitute the major problem. 

sy the same token at the State level most» of the States do not 
have the specialized technical facilities to give that help to manage- 
ment, so they in turn come to us for that kind of assistance. 

Actually, if the management had sufficient trained personnel, they 
could do the job unassisted. I think the same is true of the States 
But the fact still remains that they do not have that help. 

Meanwhile, I think, as I look at the problem, they are making a 
sizable contribution in this way: Taking an actual case, if we go 
into a State to assist on a program, the State does spend man) 
many times more than what the Federal Government may spend to 
implement this program we are helping them on. 

$y the same token, various managements that are working with 
the States have to spend and do spend a great deal of money to pul 
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these programs into effect, so that really everyone is bearing a portion 
f the cost. 
Naturally, I quite agree with your original point of view, that it is 
desirable to have the recipients, whoever they may be, assume as 
ich of the responsibility and liability as they can. But the practical 
remains that we still have a problem—how to get them to assume 
that is quite another matter. 


STATE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bussey. Do not most of the States have what might be termed 
‘safety experts’’? 

Mr. Marks. No, they do not, for this reason. With the exception 
of perhaps a half dozen of our leading industrial States, most of them 
have what we would consider an average staff of safety inspectors 
But to do, for example, a specialized training job in very advanced 
subjects such as we give, they do not have, for the most part, that 
ype of specialist on their staff, who can give that. 

By the same token, in preparing the kind of programs we offer to 
them for specific industries we are able, with the specialists we have, 
to bring together a lot of the related knowledge and experience from 
all States, which very few individual States could prepare unassisted 

States have told us that directly. They just do not have those 
technicians. 

Mr. Connouiy. I might add this, Mr. Chairman: We are asking 
for approximately $438,000 for this program, and that is only a very, 
very small percentage of what is being spent by industry, by labor 
departments, and by different safety organizations in this field. It 
is the only place in the Federal Government where such safety services 
are available 

Now, we have 2 million accidents a year, and the Federal Govern- 
ment naturally is interested in that, as we are in that field. But for 
the amount of money that the Federal Government spends, in com- 
parison to these others, it is just minute. It is nothing at all. Most 
of our big industries have good safety programs, but in our States 
most of our States—right now are not ready yet. That is on the 
major items of our whole program, as it stands, which you are seeing 
Eventually we hope they will be able and willing to take over this 
thing. 

We are now beginning to train trainers, people who can train these 
people as the turnover comes in the States. 

| was labor commissioner in Rhode Island. I had four inspectors 
vhen I went in there. I think there are 17 inspectors in that small 
State now. When I went in we could pay them only $1,800 a year. 
You could not get safety engineers, or even safety people, for $1,800 
a year. Today I think those same people are getting somewhere 
between $3,000 and $3,500. Now you can get these good people 

That is one State. There are many States. For instance, the 
State of Texas, I think, is where there is one safety inspector for the 
entire State. We have to move into that State and kind of get them 
rolling on that kind of thing in this safety field. Im many other 
States it is the same way. 

Now, the State of Kansas was an agricultural State up to the war 
Now it is beginning to turn over and be very important in industry. 
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Well, there are very few people who could step into the job ther 
It may be a Labor Department job, or it may be some other agenc) 
which has the responsibility for safety work, or has the safety program 
Somebody has to train those people. Somebody has to start them off 
This is a small contribution we make. 

Mr. Dopson. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am not sur 
we have made it clear that we do not make a plant-to-plant approach, 
in connection with this safety, but we do it through the State labo; 
department and through the State agencies. 

Mr. Bussey. I understand. How many men do we have in the 
State of Illinois working as State safety inspectors and related 
activities? 

Mr. Marks. In the Labor Department inspection and engineering 
group there are roughly 60 people there. 

I think that would be an excellent example in answer to your 
question, because not later than 2 weeks ago I talked with them on 
their current program, and the first request I had was, ‘‘Can you give 
us a course in electrical hazards?” We teach and do maintain a 
training instructor in the Department to teach new people. The 
State of Illinois Department of Labor has a department to teach 
people, but their trained instructors are not specialists in the field of 
electrical hazards. So we are able to give them that one course, 
which is all they need for the year. Obviously they could not hire a 
special man for one course a year. 

Repeating that perhaps a dozen times over, in each different State 
our man is busy, but the individual State would not have the justifi- 
cation for keeping such a man on the payroll. That is the reason 
why they do not have them, frankly. 


TEACHING 


Mr. Bussey. How many men do you have in the field teaching? 

Mr. Marks. We have none in the field as such. Our entire staff is 
so well integrated that practically every man on our staff, as required, 
can go out and teach. We do not have specialists in just teaching 
We do have people who are competent in certain fields, but we have 
a training branch in which we have 5 people who spend the greatest 
part of their time teaching courses. 

On the other hand, I go out personally and teach a course, as does 
every one of our people, “according to the requests we have. 

Mr. Bussey. How many people in your division go out in the field 
or are capable of going out in the field to teach these courses? 
Mr. Marks. I would say roughly 18 people. 


STATE ACTIVITY 


Mr. Bussey. How active have the States as a whole been in this 
field in the last few years? 

Mr. Marks. Since coming back to Government myself 6 years ago, 
from industry, I would say that the extent of activity in our industrial 
States has probs ably stepped up by nearly 50 percent, if you can so 
classify it. They are far more interested. 

Some of them have been successful in strengthening their staffs 
with more inspectors and with more appropriations, but they are al! 
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trving with what they have to do a broader job of safety, which I 
think has been reflected in the fact that more and more States are 
ising the kinds of advisory services that we do provide, because they 
vant to utilize the few people they have to the best advantage. 

| would say it is much improved, frankly, all over the country. 


WARTIME WORK 


Mr. Bussey. Was there not a great deal of work done on this dur- 
ing the war? 

Mr. Marks. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Was it not emphasized particularly during the war? 

Mr. Marks. | think that provided the base for what we have 
today, actually. Of course, during the war it was quite a different 
program, and we had people out in the States, volunteers from in- 
dustry who were giving their time to the program at $1 a year as it 
were. We had virtually every public and private group in the country 
all hitting this problem of safety in a very fine, cooperative way. 

Asa result, despite the fact that accidents went up during the first 
couple of years, they started to come down. Of course, after the last 
war that base slipped quite a bit. Industry, in many instances, for 
exam ple, began laying off safety people, when they had to reconvert, 
and the times were not quite as lucrative, perhaps, in terms of profits. 
ane result, we saw the injury rate start up again. About 1946, when 

‘found the rate getting alarn ingly high, everyone started putting 

is shoulder to the wheel again, and I think the results speak for 
i en selves. 

Mr. Bussey. Aside from calling .on you in an isolated instance, 
such as the one you mentioned in the electrical field, when we were 
talking about Illinois, why could the State of Illinois not now carry 
on a good safety program. by itself? 

Mr. Conno ty. I think they do. 

Mr. Marks. There is no reason why they could not, as a matter of 
fact. I think in the State of Lilinois, to take a specific case, there 
would be a number of specialized programs they would want to go into 
for which they would not have specialists who were particularly 
familiar with that field. They would have to call on someone for 
some assistance. 

| think, again, today, the extent of help that we have to give to the 
States is much less than what it was 5 years ago, but more and more 
States are asking for help. Our total workload still has not decreased 
any. 

Mr. Connouuy. And the State of Illinois, of course, Mr. Chairman, 
is one of our best States. If you take New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois, they are the big States and the big industrial States. They 
have good safety programs. But there are very few States which have 
as good a program as the State of Illinois. 

\Mir. Busrey. I was under the impression that we had a good pro- 
gram in Illinois. Of course, I cannot speak for the other States. 

Mr. Connouiy. You have a good program out there. 

Mr. Busrery. It seems to me that the State of Illinois would have 
to call on you very little in the future, compared to what they probably 
have had to do in the past. I do not doubt for a minute that you 
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have rendered very valuable assistance to them in many of thei 
programs. 

Mr. Marks. As a matter of fact, they would call on us far less thar 
many other States. That was the point I was making. 

There are a half dozen or so major industrial States, which receiv: 
the least assistance from us, because only perhaps once a year will 
we go into the State of New York or Illinois or California, and then 
it will be on some spec ‘ial proble m only. 

But if you take a State like South Carolina, to use one that is a 
second home for me, they have not had the staff and they have not 
had the technicians to put in a specialized program, and they ip pend 
almost entirely upon our assistance until they can build a strong 
organization within their own department. Se we have to ies them 
a great deal of help. That frankly, is the picture. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, while many war projects have been estab- 
lished in South Carolina, it is not considered to be one of the major 
industrial States. 

Mr. Marks. Oh, no. That is true. 

Mr. Bussey. The major industrial States, which make up th 
bulk of the industrial population are in a splendid position to carry 
on the safety program. That only leaves the States which have a 
minor role to play so far as the industrial productivity of the country 
is concerned 

Mr. Marks. To quite a large extent. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Bussey. I am interested in this item of $214,000, Mr. Con- 
nolly, shown on the page in the justifications labeled 1-A, where a 
footnote is appended to the effect that the items included in paren- 
theses are comparable amounts included in the 1954 appropriatio1 
request for items appropriated for in 1953 under the Defense Produc- 
tion a Will vou enlighten the committee briefly on that situation 

Mr. Connouuy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. That was included in that 
but in our particular program that was a supplemental more than it 
was defense production, because it is just impossible to separate ow 
general work and say that some of it is a peacetime operation and thy 
other is defense or wartime. entan a life is just as important in 
peacetime as it is In wartime. 

While we did come in for our part of Defense Production Act funds 
there was no difference in our work or in our makeup. It was just 
stepped up to that extent. 

That was because of the requests that were made. Now, thos 
requests have not diminished at all. We are still getting mor 
requests for that same type of work, because of this high accident 
rate that has been going on throughout the country. 

Now, in the last 5 years there has been more stimulation to accident 
prevention in the United States than I think in any 5 years in our 
history, and it is also because of this program that we have put on 

Now, I think 22 States have held governor’s conferences on safety, 
and for the first time in the history of the States have they brought 
together all of the interested groups. That is a good sign, because 
they bring in industry, they bring in the workers, and they bring in 
everybody who has any part in this thing at all. 
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he Many of those States have held their third and fourth governor's 
rence. As a matter of fact, the State of Pennsylvania, which 
hay its conference I think last November, has already set a date fol 
ntember in 1953 for the next one 
| i his 1s the kind of thing that is developing, and this is the kind of 
\K ing we want to keep pushing, because it 1s the very thing that is 
he ing to do what you want to do: Slacken back and take the Fede ral 
Government out of this movement. But it cannot be done et this 
is me and still hold the line 
ne [ am sure Ul the federal Govern! ent gets oul ol thi particulat field 
ene timulating interest in accident prevention then you are going to 
ong ee the ace dent rate start jumping, because unless these pe yple have 
1e] me way of being serviced tl ev are not going to be able to carry on 
| talked to the topman in the Mesabi Railroad in Minnesota here 
al . short time ago and he said 
Ljo since we have gotten into this field it is really a shot in the arm 
few vears ago I could not get anybody to get into the safety move- 
ent, and now | cannot keep them out 
t] (his reversal has been stimulated by this program the Bureau of 
I Labor Standards has put on.’’ 
( That is a part of that overall program 
\ir. Buspey. Why do you term that ‘really a supplemental’’? 

Mr. Connotiy. Well, because when the Defense Production Act 
came in it was all based on manpower and manpower needs, and we 
said that we could do a better job if we had more money to go along 
n our regular program. ‘That is the way it worked out. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, this question you raise about this 

Ol 14,000 is one where the same question will probably come up as 
ther appropriations as the hearings progress. Two years ago—or 
‘el oing back probably 2% years, when the emergency first started and 
101 he defense buildup began, the President had one appropriation to 
lu y out the purposes of the Defense Production Act, and he mad 
LO! i iloecations. In the first vear we rot allocations from the President’s 
1a d , 
M The second vear it was decided that each department would come 
ou vith an appropriation. It was heard by a special committee here 
t the hill. It never did come to this committee. 
That was again true last year for 1953 
Kor 3 years, including the current fiscal year, we have had a suppl 

rT ental amount which you cannot distinguish from regular activities 

On several occasions we endeavored to have this amount included with 

recular appropriations This year we finally succeeded in getting 
108 he Bureau of the Budget to merge the two appropriations, because 
Ol ev agreed that they could not identify what is necessary as a result 
lent f defense and what is necessary as a result of the stepped-up tempo 
hat we have today. 

lent \ir. Bussey. If this was a supplemental, why did it not come before 
0 this committee before this year? Is the emergency over? 
on. | Mr. Dopson. No, sir; the emergency has become more of a stepped- 
ty, | ip program than just an emergency. As the outlook for this stepped 
ght up program will continue for some time to come, it has been considered 
ust roper to include the two appropriations as one. 
yr il \s I said before, in fact we thought they should have included it as 


us to 


ne some time in the past, because it has been very confusing to 
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come before you people and then to come before another committee on 
the Hill and justify amounts for the same program. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Chairman, this was not a supplemental. It 
may be like a supplemental, but it was actually an estimate which was 
considered by one of the special subcommittees. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. I have the hearing here. 

Mr. Focarry. That was on the Defense Production Act, and other 
bureaus in the Department of Labor also got appropriations under 
that act. 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. Except, Mr. Fogarty, that the 
operations for which we were requesting money tied right in with the 
identical kinds of operations we had been doing, whe ther it be safe by 
work or apprenticeship. 

Mr. Connouiy. Yes. We had to present the same kind of an 
argument for that $214,000 that we had presented to this committee 
for our original amount. It was the same thing. 

We said in those hearings that this was just extending our program. 
It was not developing anything new. It was just extending it to 
cover more ground and to meet the increased requests. 

Mr. Bussey. In reality, then, in addition to the $624,000 which 
was appropriated for fiscal 1953, you received an additional $214,000 
under the Defense Production Act to carry on this work? 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct, except I would like to say this: 
The special subcommittee heard the needs of the various bureaus 
and then made one appropriation to the Department of Labor which 
in turn was allotted to the bureaus. The total that the committee 
approved for us was $1,494,000. That was for the entire Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. It has just been brought to my attention that on 
page 62 of the report on the supplemental appropriation bill, 1953, 
these funds for the Department of Labor were earmarked by the 
Bureau, to some extent at least. It Says: 

In allowing $1,750,000 for the Department of Labor, the committee has allowed 


the full amounts of the budget estimate, $584,000 and $214,000 respectively, for 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and the Bureau of Labor Standards, 


Now you are requesting this committee to consider that $214,000 
as a part of your regular request for fiscal 1954? 
Mr, Connotiy. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 


PREVIOUS APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I notice that in 1948 $200,000 was appropriated to 
the Bureau of Labor Standards and the request for this year is 
$998,000, which is nearly 5 times what it was in 1948. Why should 
your appropriations have increased five times in that period of time? 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interrupt your 
questioning, but I would like to comment on that. 

Mr. Bussry. Certainly, I would be glad for you to do so. 

Mr. Focarry. I was on the committee at that time. While I 
do not recall the exact amount of the budget request for fiscal 1948, 
I think it was in the neighborhood of $700,000. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. The estimate was $718,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. That was before Mr. Connolly had taken over as the 
Director of this program. 
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The fellow who was in charge before him, I think, had died, and a 
lady whose name I have forgotten was acting in charge at the time the 
1948 budget was presented. She appeared before this committee 
when the chairman was Mr. Keefe. ‘There was some conflict of per- 
sonalities in the hearings at that time. Because of a certain amount 
of confusion resulting from the change in Directors, and as a result of 
the personalities which came into the pic ture in the hearings the entire 
‘tem was eliminated from the bill. The committee disallowed the 
entire estimate of $718,000. 

\ir. Connouiy. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Then the Senate put in about $400,000. 

\ir. CONNALLY. $450,000. 

Mr. Focarry. We compromised on $200,000. In the meantime 
Mr. Connolly received his appointment as Director, and when he 
appeared before the committee in 1948 in support of the appropriation 
request for fiscal 1949 he got a much better reception then, because of 
the outstanding job he had done in the 8 or 9 months he had been 
acting as Director. The committee regained confidence in the Bureau 
of Labor Standards and as a result they are back now to about the 
level anticipated in their 1948 request. 

Mr. Bussey. I know the members of the committee particularly 
appreciate the explanation from the former chairman of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Fogarty, because he was here at the time and none of the 
other Members of the committee were here then. 

While I am sure everything he says is true, we can go back to 1947, 
and there was only $229,000 appropriated; in 1946 it was $169,263 
and in 1945, $171,300. Even if you compare with the 1950 appro- 
priation of $611,500, this request would be an increase of over 50 
percent, 

REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 


Ir. Fogarty. I cannot explain previous years, but I do know there 
there was a Reorganization Act of 1946 which transferred functions 
from other departments into this Bureau. I know Child Labor was a 
part of the transfer. 

Mr. Connoxtiy. Yes; and the union registration under the Taft- 
Hartley law came in. The Physically Handicapped Division came in. 

Mr. Marks. And the Federal employees’ compensation safety ac- 
tivities, 

Mr. Connotiy. The Federal employees’ compensation safet,) 
activities came in. The Federal Safety Council came in. So we 
have brought in these other units. 

| think if that were all totaled up, it would show a little different 
story, Mr. Chairman. 


REASONS FOR DEFENSE PRODUCTION REQUEST, 1953 


Mr. Bussey. How did you happen to go before the Emergency 
Agencies Subcommittee last year? 

Mr. Dopson. That is the way in which the Bureau of the Budget 
sent the estimates up, Mr. Chairman. They were sent up as a lump- 
sum estimate, and then here at Capitol Hill it was decided that they 
would be heard by this special committee. 

| know I telephoned a couple of times to see whether or not they 
would be referred down to our regular committee. Of course, I was 
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doing everything I could to get them referred to our regular co 


mittee : S 
I think the supplemental items that are just an extension of som: 
hinge VW are doing every day sho ld he heard bv the revulal eom l 
mutter 
Mr. Focerry. I think, Mr. Chairman, that at the time I suggested 
it be referred to this committee, but the chairman of the full committe: 
then, Mr. Cannon, said that this arrangement would be made 
cause of a limitation of time. 
Mr. Bussey. | am just trying to explore the situation to get t 


hat was the arrangement for con- 


facts lt does seem to me that if t 
sidering these emergency funds, then that arrangement shoul 
continued. What is your thinking on that, Mr. Fogarty? 
Mr Koc ARTY Well there is not much left to be appropriated unde! 
the old Defense Production Act this year. That committee will not 
have much work to do. <A lot of the emergency agencies have been ) 
cut out or are being cut out. | 
Mr. Dopson. Again, Mr. Chairman, from our point of view, coming 
to you and selling we will say 90 percent of our program and thet 
going to another committee and selling 10 percent of it or a small p 


r 


centage of it makes for an awkward situation. 
Mr. Focarry. That was supposed to have been straightened out 

4 years ago, when we did away with the old deficiencies subcommitte: 

When anyone came in for supplementals or deficiencies th¢ y were re- 

ferred to that one committee. As a result of the action of the full ' 

committee 4 years ago, the deficiency subcommittee was eliminated 


and all these items were referred to the regular subcommittees. This 
particular item was a rush job. I know many of these agencies did 
not get much time. I served on that committee. 

Mr. Dopson. It was beyond our control as to where it was hear 
We made a recommendation that it be heard by our subcommitte: 
[ would like to say that this personality problem extended ov 
period of several years, as between the former Chief of this Burea 

and the committee here. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I cannot imagine any personality problems 
existing between the Department and the committee this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Chairman, after Mr. Connolly got acquainted 
with Mr. Keefe and other members of the committee that first yea 
there was a distinct change in the attitude of the committee, 


Mr. Connouiy. Very much so. : 

MIGRATORY LABOR : 

| 

Mr. Bussey. Referring to page 8 of the justifications, regarding 

the migratory labor program, how much was your original request? 

FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAI I 

Mr. Conno.uuy. $230,000, Mr. Chairman. ; 

Mr. Bussey. How much did the Bureau of the Budget allow you? | 

Mr. Van Zant. $156,500. | 

Mr. Conno.iy. However, they did say this, Mr. Chairman: That 
they were approving the entire program with the entire amount, 

but were deducting lapses. ; 
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Dopson. Thev thought we would not move as fast as W 


d we would in the development of this program. So they did 


t to any particular part of our program they were disappro\ 


they gave us a lesser amount because they thought we would 
Vi » Tast 
| CONNOLLY ru hey ! pen Io! » come ba I 
equest the full $250,000. 
Dopson. If we saw that we needed it. 
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wait to get them o Tl vere not accepted in any \ 
{ ekeep Ss and vy bod is esented them Probably tl 
on for it was that tl \ el not clean, or at least ere ho 
| in In appearance, and that is because the did not have faciliti 
an themselves up 
When that Proup got t ether there was no trouble in the area 
Hy ry body cooperated and ¢ rybody did a swell job. | do not think 
have come up with all the answers. I still do not think it is 
Utopia, but it is so far ahead of anything these people experienced 
Hi D lore that it ec tainly shov > } iat case no n a ior legislation 
That is the kind of thing we mean We do not mean in any way to 


ao ny thing to harass anybody. As a matter of fact, if it were that 
i 


d of a program | would not bx interested in it. 
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Mr. Bussey. It would have to be done on a cooperative basis 
because I do not believe you have any authority to do anything 
directly about the situation. 

Mr. Conno iy. That is right. We have no authority, nor do we 
want any. 

Miss McConneiu. This would not be an operating program on a 
Federal level, Mr. Chairman. It would be merely helping the States 
or community groups to do what they : say can be done in their States 
If that second sentence, where it says: “Using group participation in 
planning,”’ sounds a little strong, what we really mean to say is that 
when you bring together the groups of people who are concerned, 
which includes both the public agencies in the States and often the 
civic groups, church groups and so on, then you get joint thinking, 
which makes it possible to do something which otherwise you might 
not be able to get done. 

Mr. Conno.ty. All the school people and all of those are important, 
because they would not allow them in the schools in Hoopeston in 
that program. Now they are very welcome. 

The strange part of it is that those students were some of the lead- 
ing students in the class, once they got in. They were very good 
students, and turned out to be very clean and very decent people 
The storekeepers benefited by it, because then they welcomed them 
as customers. Everybody benefited. Now most of these people are 
remaining. They do not leave. They stay there, and there are other 
things to do during that off-season. Then when the “xy are ready for 
harvest, they go right into the fields. Hoopeston has no migrant 
labor problem at all, according to this article, and that article was 
taken from the magazine Business Week. 

Mr. Fernanpez. May I interject a question? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Mr. Frernanpez. I take it, then, you are through at Hoopeston and 
can go somewhere else. 

Mr. Connotiy. We did not do it at Hoopeston. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I see. 

Mr. Connotiy. We did not do it at Hoopeston. We say this is 
the type of program we want to put on. But you are right. If we 
did a job like that then we would move out and go someplace else, 
and then go someplace else, when we got this problem pretty well 
licked there, instead of building up a big expensive program. We 
would be pulling it back, so that we would have just a small unit to 
service all these community groups. 

Mr. FrerNnanpeEz. In other words, you are using Hoopeston only to 
show what you have learned, so that you could get the same thing 
done elsewhere? 

Mr. Conno.iy. That is exactly right, by going in and creating this 
interest. 

ANTICIPATED DURATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. When do you consider that you would have this 
problem solved? 

Mr. Conno.iy. That is going to be a difficult thing. I think it 
will certainly take us 5 years. But I think 5 years of spending a 
quarter of a million dollars is a heck of a lot better than putting a law 
on the books that might run up to $10 million a year, and that is what 
would happen in a case like this. 
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Just as I said, our safety program is much better than spending $50 
million a year. It is much better to spend $500,000 a year than to 
pass the Humphrey safety bill, which I estimated would cost $50 
million a year to operate, and then would only scratch the surface and 
would not do the job. 

Mr. BusBrey. Were you really concerned about the possibility of 
Congress passing the Humphrey bill? 

Mr. Conno.tzy. I was afraid. That bill has been introduced 4 or 5 
times. The Secretary was called up to testify, and I appeared for him, 
The position I took was not a very popular one, however, with some 
people in the Department, although the Secretary was 100 percent in 
back of me for taking a position opposing it. We did get some labor 
opposition there, too, which made things kind of miserable for us, 
but we stood our ground and still stand it. 

I do not know what the new Secretary is going to do. I am not 
speaking for him. I am only speaking for the testimony I gave 
before the Humprey committee. Now, if there has been any change 
in that, I am certain I will not be the one to come back, because I will 
not change my testimony. 


COOPERATION WITH NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, STATES, AND LOCAL GROUPS 


Mr. BusBry. On page 13 of the justifications there are just a few 
things I should like to read for the record. Under the subject “‘ Enlist- 
ing the Cooperation of National Organizations’’ the justifications state: 


In enlisting the cooperation of national organizations the Bureau would: 
1. Consult the national organizations that already have migrant labor programs. 


Then down in section 3: 


Give technical assistance to national organizations in developing programs and 
rogram materials designed to bring about better understanding of migrants and 
heir problems. 


And in section 4: 


Participate in migrunt labor sessions called by national organizations where the 
State and local affiliates of these organizations discuss the year’s accomplishments. 
(Assist migrant labor work groups at such conventions to develop new programs 
and to expand their activities for migrants 


And then over on the next page, with regard to the Bureau consultants, 
you say: 


The Bureau consultants will bring to States and communities: 

1. Knowledge gained from consultation with national leaders and experts in 
specialized fields; and through participation in National, State, and regional con- 
ferences called to consider remedies for migratory labor problems. 

2. Experience of other States in utilizing and adapting suggested policies, 
procedures, and practices in regard to migrants based on the best State and Federal 
experience. 

3. Experience gained in evaluating migratory-labor program throughout the 
country and in adapting methods and practices found workable elsewhere to local 
situations. 


Under the next heading the Bureau would be prepared to 


(1) Explore State and community situation through interviews; 

2) Stimulate interest and enlist active cooperation of State and local officials; 

(3) Assist State and local groups in developing ways of meeting new and difficult 
problems arising in connection with migrants, such as attitudes resulting from 
incidents growing out of local antagonisms to migrants; 

4) Assist study commissions and groups in determining areas in which fact- 
finding is needed; and 

5) Develop and participate in meetings and conferences on migrant labor. 
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PERSONNEI 


y people do you expect to add for this work? 
Ir. VAN ZANT Thirty-seven. 
CoNnNo Thirty-seven, I think 
I 
i 


suspey. How many are already available for this general typ 
Mr. Connotiy. That I would not know. Would you, Miss M 
Connell? 
Miss McConnetu. Well, we have nine technical people in my 
Division at the present time, Mr. Chairman, which carries on all o 
the programs which I discussed with you this morning, which includ: 


\ 
such little bit of answers to requests as we have been able to ma 





on thi migoratory-labor problem. We have not been able to ad 
anything you could ly put your finger on on that, because we d 
not hay suff nt staff to do it. 

Mr. Connouuy. I do not think he means that [ think he mean 
How many are available outside to bring in? We could not possib 
do it n youl shop now in this program. Those nine peopl a 
overloaded no 

Miss McConne.tu. That is correct. 

M COoNNOLI You could not add this to them. They have son 


information in this field, but there are people who are specialists 

this, from these different organizations, such as your child-labo 
organizations who have been interested in the children of thes: 
migrant workers Many of them have gone into the field and ha 


made studies of this particular thing and have talked to these groups 


Now. Wi would probal hy have Lo draw from those people who ha 
been in some way conn el cd \ th micrant workers. 

Now, that is not 37 experts. That includes stenographic peop! 
as well as the experts in the field. I do not think we would have an\ 
trouble recruiting them. Of course, we would have to have a specia 


i 
if 


type of persol Mr. Chairman, because we would not take peop 


who had chips on the ir shoulders or people roinge out looking fo 


trouble We would not hire those kinds of people We have to hav 
people with the right approach to this thing, and the right personality 
and people who are not offensive in any way, because this whol 
program is going to be based upon that very thing: cooperation and 


CHILD LABOR DIVISION PERSONNEI 


Mr. BusBrey. Now. on page 23, under the item of ‘ Division o 
Child Labor and Youth Employment” you are asking for five addi 
tional positions. 

Mr. Connouiy. Is that not included in the 37? 

Miss McConnetu. Those are included in the 37, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Bussey. Those are part of the 37 for the migrant-labor 
program? 

Mir. Connotiy. Yes. That is to handle the child-labor end of 11 
We have a Child Labor Division; therefore, all those activities, woul 
have to ¢o in there. 

\ir. Bussey. Why are you asking for five additional persons in that 
divisio! 

Mr. Connouiy. Well; of course, in vour child-labor work—that is 
one of the very important fields in this whole migrant-labor picture 
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[t would be necessary to have at least those five people to do that work 
‘ich would stem from these people going into the field and coming 
< with the requests from these groups that we are setting up on the 

ld labor. That is a very specialized field, Mr. Chairman 


iss McConne.u. | think the chairman might be interested in 
fact that we already have had a request from one of the States, to 
them some help in planning and setting up the procedures and 


ms which they can use in making a study themselves. In other 
ds. they did not ask us to do the study, but they said they did 
ive, as Mr. Marks has pointed out on some of the safety programs, 
pec ialists who knew how to set it up and vet it going They did 
some sources on which they could call for help to get it done 
t the present time we are not staffed to be able to answer or to 
service on that kind of a request That is true in the child-labo 
parti ularly, and this was in the child-labor field 
This additional staff, which is 3 professional and 2 clerical, would 
nm we would be al ie to help the State ; where thev want to do 
thing for themselves 
should like to say this, Mr. ¢ hairman, about this whol program 
rs in working with the State groups: It is not the kind of a thing 
can come up and measure exa tly at the end of a year, because we 
always in the background, giving the State agencies and the 
| 


{ 
te groups the help that lets them vO on and do the lob. if there 


! 1 
nv credit which accrues it accrues to them. 
RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER FEDERAL AND NON-FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mir. Bussey. Does the Wage and Hour Division not do some 
in this field? 

\liss McConne.tu. Only in the enforcement of the provisions of 
Federal law 


Mr. Connouuy. Our section here covers the Fair Labor Standards 

provision on the promotional and educational end of it, such as 

ie proof-of-age certificates which are issued by the States The 

sureau of Labor Standards makes the agreements with the States. 
promote the agreements and make the agreements. 

We have now under that Fair Labor Standards Act, 44 State 

reements where the States issue these prool of-age certificates, at 

absolutely no cost to the Federal Government. We also promote 

eements for safety inspections under the Walsh-Healy Publi 

tracts Act We have 25 of those agreements where the State 


spectors, these people we have trained, go out and inspect for thi 
Wage and Hour Division with absolutely no cost to the Federal Govern- 
ni Those are things that the Bureau of Labor Standards has 
lone These things we believe in. 
We are now mn eotiatine with the State of Washington to t ike over 
he inspections under our Longshore and Harbor Workers’ Act, to do 
ship inspe ctions. We would like that 
Mr. Dopson. The Department uses the Bureau of Labor Standards 
leveloping policy on youth employment. It gives us the Wage 


‘ 


i 
nd Hour Division for making the actual investigations. 
Mr. Connouuiy. And for enforcement. 


Mir. Dopson. And enforcement. 











Mr. Conno.iy. I do not think you can be a salesman and a cop, 
too, Mr. Chairman, and that is what the Wage and Hour people 
would be up against if they tried to promote and enforce, too. 

Miss McConne tu. I think, Mr. Chairman, one of the programs 
which the Child Labor Division in the Bureau is working on now, 
which you might be interested in, just very briefly, is the work we 
have been doing with representatives of ‘industry, education and 
guidance people “and so on, in de ‘veloping better methods of super- 
vision and better work attitudes and habits on the part of the young 
people who go into employment. 

One of the difficulties with youngsters going to work, from the 
employers’ and supervisors’ point of view, has been that they do not 
have the right work attitude, often. Their work habits have not 
been formed and therefore they are not as effective as they might be 
on the job. 

I think that the Bureau is planning on working with these various 
groups on what we are doing in these fields. That is very important 
both from the point of view of making these youngsters grow up into 
effective workers and at the same time making them more effective 
on their jobs. I think it is especially significant because we have 
right now practically as many young people of 16 to 18 years of age 
employed as we had at the high point during the war. The employ- 
ment of young people is very high at the present time, so that what- 
ever we can do to promote the best conditions for them is very 
important. 

RELATIONSHIP TO WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Mr. Bussey. You do not believe, then, that it would be feasible to 
combine in any way the activities of the Wage and Hour Division with 
the activities of the Bureau of Labor Standards in this field? 

Mr. Conno.tiy. That was true at one time. Talking about this 
$200,000, that was one of the cuts that was made. We did have both 
the enforcement and the promotion of child labor in the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, and at the time when we were wiped out by this 
committee it was transferred into the Wage and Hour Division. 
Now, when it went to the Senate they did not touch that. They 
let it stay there. But the next year or the year after this committee 
separated the promotional functions and put them back in the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, because we were that type of an outfit. They left 
the enforcement with the Wage and Hour people, so that has been 
done. It has been worked out. 

I agreed at the time that the Wage and Hour was the place for 
enforcement, because I have no enforcing power at all, nor did I want 
it, because it is not good. You cannot promote and be a cop, too. I 
do not like that kind of an operation. So I agreed to leave that and 
take the promotional activities. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, so far as you are concerned you would 
rather have the responsibility for enforcement remain in the Wage 
and Hour Division? 

Mr. Conno.iy. That is right. 

Miss McConnetu. That is enforcement. But the other type of 
program, which is a part of the regular program, we are carrying. 

Mr. Conno.uy. I think that was the feeling of the Department. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. We feel, as you put it, that you cannot be a 
salesman and a policeman at the same time. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR 


Mr. Bussey. On page 25, under “International labor,’’ you are 
asking for the same amount of money as you have this year for that 
Division, $23,129. Who benefits from these studies which you men- 
tion on page 25 

Miss McConne.i. Actually, Mr. Chairman, those are not studies 
as you ordinarily think of studies. When the United States became 
a member of the International Labor Organization—and the United 
States is an active member of the United Nations—we took on certain 
obligations of reporting to those international organizations. The 
work that we do in this field is that reporting which is a part of the 
United States Government’s obligation under those memberships. 

The type of report that we make is the re port based on State stand- 
ards and State experience. I think it is quite important, because it 
is one of the ways in which we can bring before all the countries of the 
world the kind of progress that can be made in a free democracy such 
as we have in this country. 

The United States does lead in a great many of these fields of good 
labor standards. 

These reports bring into the negotiations and the policy develop- 
ment of these international organizations the experiences of the States 
of the United States. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that it would not be possible for us to 
do this reporting at all with this very small staff if it were not that it 
was really a part of the program that we are carrying all the time. 
The reason we can report on these things is because we not only know 
what the State laws are but we know what the State practices are, 
how they are administered, and what procedures they have developed, 
which is fully as much a part of our reporting procedure as the actual 
laws themselves. 

Mr. Conno.tiy. You might add to that, some years ago wewere in a 
very embarrassing position in this International Labor Organization 
because most other governments are not federal states and they could 
take these conventions and endorse them—that is not the word I want 
to use 

Miss. McConneE tu. Ratify. 

Mr. Conno.iy. Ratify them, then they would be the law of the 
land. But we found so many conventions that were not in the juris- 
diction of Congress. Because of that, the United States Government 
moved to amend the ILO constitution so that wherever these con- 
ventions were within the province of the States, then they would be 
sent to the States for consideration. We would report to the ILO 
on the extent to which State laws were as good or better than that 
convention, we merely report on State law and do not ratify. That is 
one of the reasons we make those reports. We are the only ones 
constantly in touch with the States, servicing the States. We have that 
program in our domestic field, and therefore we can do it for a small 
amount of money in the international field. 


REPORTING ON STATE ACTIVITIES 


_ Mr. Bussey. This, in some respects, is a kind of propaganda agency ; 
is it not? Are not some of these studies you make for the purpose of 
advising the people, as you mentioned, “‘around the world” 











Mr. Conn y. We merely go into the States and make studies and 
report to the International Labor Organization whether they are 
ratification or not. When our delegates vo to the international co) 
ventiol! in Geneva each vear they use these reports and they a 
not embarrassed, as they were in previous years, when they always 
had to stand up and Say 1t Was imposs ble for the United States Gi 
eri » ratify this convention. It is not propaganda at all. 


Miss McConne tt. It is a reporting on what the States have don 
Ss a reporting on what we have actually achieved in this countm 


] 
Mr. Connouiy. Based on what is done by the International Labor 


ni > ° 
Mr. Bussey. I was wondering if it was propaganda if we could not 


rel this information out to the world through the Voice of America or 


in some othe ay 


\ _—— ae 1 1 sy ' ] 
VE Con NOLLY We ao not send it out oO the world. you see 


Miss McConne.Lu. As a member of the International Labor On 


l 1 ° 
ization, we have an ob wAation to make the se reports as the VY are 
here was an agency such as the 


required, and I think that unless t 
J \ 7 


Bureau of Labor Standards, which, as Mr. Connolly says, is constant 


working with the states and knows what the developments are [ 
voul almost impossible to make tl se reports lt is not the kind 
of thing I believe would fit into the Voice of America, except perhaps 
SOM i the de Ve loy ments : used 1n that \ a) and som ‘times we are 
called upon to develop material tha ll combat statements mad 
avainst the United States by a country behind the Iron Curtain 

Mr. Connouiy. That is true. 

Mi Br SBEY Do vou have any position in this division that rece} 
reimbursement by any other agency of Government? 

Miss McConne.u. Not in this division; no 


Vr. Dopson. We do get some money from the State Department 
in connection with point 1. This « 
this particular work, but there will be staff paid from point 4 that is 
doing other work 


Mr. Busrry. What division in the Department of Labor would 


j ] | 
livision is not supplemented to do 
I 


receive such funds? 
Mi Dopson The Internat nal Labor Office ol the secretary 5 
offies Thev control the whole program on international activities 


within the Department. That is under Assistant Secretary Kaiser. 


MPLOYMENT OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Bussey. Does the President’s Committee on Employ the 
Physically Handicapped receive any other funds? 

Mr. Conno.uuy. No This is governed by law and limited to 
$75,000. Mr. MeCahill talked about the Eagles making a contribution 
in awards, but this does not come out of the President’s fund. 

Mr. McCani.vu. The Veterans’ Administration, and other agencies 
do cooperate with us and make contributions in the way of pamphlets 
and material of that nature. 

Mr. Buspi Why is this division not in the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation? 

Mr. McCanityu. When Congress provided the funds for the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the Physically Handicapped, it was to be placed 
somewhere in the Government at the discretion of the President. In 


Public Law 162, Congress said the Committee shall have not re 

$75,000 a year to do these things; and the President, in his 
dom, asked the Secretary of Labor to staff and service the Com 
ihe reasol for that was qu l¢ simpli Th 3 \ hol progran ay Hl 

} n 1946 Shortly after I got out of the Marine Corps, General 
ie, Who was a Marine general engaged in trying to help | 


“iat postwal dislocation, asked me to go with him as directo 


Oo wormation One ol the problems we got into was the employment 
of phvsically hand ipped That was one of the majo problem We 
ry thi eitizens committ 
5 rtly after that, in 1947, the President (Committee can 
nformaily. General Erskine recommended to the President that 
(‘ommittee be continued It was continued unofficially and 
mally, and for 2 years I was the whole staff of the Committ 
in 1949 we 11d et this congressional resolution and this smal 
ropriavlon | as secretary ol the committee had been he ( 
helped in the Department of Labor “he President thought 
the Secretary of Labor should continue to assume this responsibility, 
I iuse the main function of the committee was mployment 
| Dopson. The major function is employment Our mandate 
» promote the welfare of the wage earners, and the physically 
nil icapped are wage earners 


{( ONNOLLY if it ay ion ed anvwh re ft vould belong in a 


| ) hal | iL\ 

\ir. Bussey. This committee concerns itself with all physically 
hs icapped, and does not limit itself to veterans? 

Mr. McCauninti. Thatisright. Only about 10 percent are veterans 


ecause 1018 a promotional program, it is your feeling 
hat it does not belong in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation? 

Mr. McCauiui Actually, the reason it is in the Department of 
Labor is that it is a citizens’ committee, voluntary, and the small 
staff which I have the honor to head serves the physically handicapped 
in helping them to secure employment. 

Mr. Bussey. The President could change the location of this divi- 
sion any time he so desired, | take it? 

Mr. McCauniuu. Yes, sir. At one time there was talk of placing 
it in the White House, because of budgetary problems, but those 
budgetary problems were solved, and we were retained in the Labor 
Department. Admiral MelIntire has said, ‘We are happy in our 
home and have no wish to be moved. However, that power is in 
the discretion of the President.”’ 


REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNION DATA 


Mr. Bussey. You have seven positions for “Registration of labor 
union data.’’ Does it take seven people to make up a register of this 
information? 

Mr. Conno.uty. I should say so. This is one of the most under- 
staffed divisions that I have in the whole Bureau. You see, that is 
all-inclusive. That includes our typists and our legal examiners, who 
are the people who examine these forms that are sent in. 

| do not have the figures on how many of these forms we handle, 
but we have two very high peak periods, and during those periods 
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many times we have to supplement these seven people. At no tiny 
are these people without something to do, because we have 60,000 
local unions in the country, and we have not only original filings 
but refilings. 

Mr. Bussey. Specifically, what do you have to do in connection 
with registering this data? 

Mr. Connotiy. We get the form in, and it first goes to the leg 
examiner, to make certain that all questions on that form are answered, 
because that is the law. That is a printed form, printed on both 
sides of a legal size document. There are probably 30 or 35 questions 
on that form 

Once that is gone over by the legal examiner, a letter has to be 
sent out to the National Labor Relations Board and to the union 
that this filing has been made. 

One of the things that gives us trouble is that the non-Communist 
affidavits are filed with the National Labor Relations Board, as is 
also the document showing how these people notify their members of 
this filing. Many times we get that too and it necessitates our sending 
that to the National Labor Relations Board, and when they get it 
and get our letter, they in turn send to the local officers a letter of 
compliance, which also goes to the union. 

It is a mixed-up thing because of filings in two places. I noticed 
Mr. Herzog recommended getting rid of the non-Communist affidavits 
because they had outlived their usefulness. I do not know about 
that, but it does cause us some trouble. 

The first year that was in operation, there was $94,000 appropriated 
to do this activity. We have cut that back until it is $28,355. Any 
further cutback would put us in a position where we could not. pos- 
sibly get out these letters, which would result in delays in bringing 
cases before the Board. 

Mr. Bussey. Is all the work that you do in that division required 
by law? 

Mr. Conno.iy. Yes. 

Here we have the statistics: Registration mail received in 1952 
24,960; in 1953, 24,960; and in 1954, 24,960. Registration letters 
issued, in 1952, 21,473; in 1953, 21,473; and in 1954, 21;473. Then 
we have requests to unions for additional information. That means 
if they do not answer certain questions we have to write and tell them 
they did not answer them, and get that information. We had 3,563 
such re quests in 1952; we estimate 3,563 in 1953; and 3,563 in 1954. 

Seven people take care of all of that, and if you break that down to a 
daily routine, you have a good workload. 

Mr. Bussey. This is necessary because the unions may desire to 
use the facilities of the National Labor Relations Board? 

Mr. Connouiy. That is right. If they do not file this, they cannot 
use the facilities of the Board. 


RELATIONSHIP TO WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. What has been done in the Bureau of Labor Standards 
in regard to women workers? 

Mr. Connotiy. The Women’s Bureau handles that. That is a 
very difficult situation, too. We keep away as much as possible from 
women’s problems as such. The Women’s Bureau handles all those 
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things. Even in the safety field, the Women’s Bureau advises on 
safety clothes for women workers and such as that. Safety in the 
operation of machines, we can do that, but in other fields where there 

women’s problems, we leave them alone. Sometimes we have to 
vet together with the Women’s Bureau because our lines get very 
lose. 
Mr. Bussey. In many respects you are actually doing the same 
work that is done by the Women’s Bureau? 

Mr. Connotiy. No. We do not touch anything that is specifically 
women’s legislation. We do not promote a 48-hour law for women. 

\ir. Bussey. But you promote standards disregarding the sex of 
the worker? 

Mr. Connouuy. We are the Bureau of Labor Standards. It would 
be very difficult to say we promote a standard for a man that does not 
apply to a woman. However, on purely women’s affairs we do not 
touch them at all. Maybe Mr. Dodson can give you a better expla- 
nation than I, because he knows more than I do about the functions of 
the Women’s Bureau. 

\ir. Bussey. You are dealing with the same problems, only they 
are dealing with them from the angle of women, and you are dealing 
with them from the angle of men? 

Mir. Connotiy. We are dealing with them from the angle of 
very body. 

Mr. Busspey. Women included? 

Mr. Connouiy. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Everybody includes women, I take it? 

Mr. Conno.ty. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Dopson. There are still special laws for women, and the 
Women’s Bureau handles those special laws. In connection with 
laws that cut across the board, there is cooperation between the 
two Bureaus, and it is decided which Bureau will handle them, but 
not both. They are working in the same field, but they are not 
doing the same thing twice. 

Mr. Connoutiy. We do not duplicate in any field. We are very 
careful about that. 

Mr. Marks. In the field of safety we promote good techniques of 
weight lifting, forexample. There are many special cases where women 
are required to lift weights but because of special problems, anatomical 
and physiological, special consideration must be given. We do not 
make such studies. That is the kind of line we would draw. 


( 


RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Bussey. What is the relationship between your Bureau and 
the Occupational Health Center of the Public Health Service? 

Mr. Conno.tiy. That is very good now. In the States there was 
quite a bit of mixup. In your own State of Illinois it created a mixup 
because of the two agencies promoting the same thing, one going to 
the Labor Department and one to the Health Department. We have 
gotten together with Dr. Miller and worked out an agreement. In 
fact, the agreement was worked out in 1936, but was never put into 
effect. Since Dr. Miller came into office we have reactivated this 
agreement, and right now it is working very well. We have included 
the Public Health Service in many of our activities, and they invite 
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me to their advisory meetings, and now I think the thing is as smooth; 
asitecan be. We are still working at it and will continue to work at it 

Mr. Bussey. In the appropriation language proposed in the budget 
is this language: 


* * * for t} 


e promotion of industrial safety, employment stabilization, ar 


amicable industrial relations for labor and industry 


It seemed to me that it is getting into the field covered by the wor! 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

Mr. Connotiy. No. That is purely promotional in every way 
Certainly we try to bring them together. We bring labor and man 
agement and insurance companies and educators and everybody el; 
in and work with them. That is what we are talking about in this 
particular thing, and I think we have made a great deal of progress 
in that field 

I know at one time not only was I in trouble with this committe: 
but in industry. I was getting all kinds of brickbats thrown at m« 
There is none of that now. For instance, the National Safety Council 
we are working closely with them \s a matter of fact, | am a men 
ber of their board of directors, something that never happened befor 


UPGRADING OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bussey. An analysis of your personnel schedules indicates 
that you have been adding a great many employees in the highe: 
grades. In 1947 and 1950 you did not have anyone in grade 16; in 
1953 you had one. Positions at grade 15 increased from 2 in 1947 
to 4 in 1953. Grade 14’s increased from 1 position to 6. Grade 13’s 
increased from 3 positions to 15. Grade 12’s increased from 7 posi- 
tions to 24. Taking all of those in grade 12 or above, there has been 
an increase from 13 in 1947 to 40 in 1950 and 50 in 1953. Are you not 
getting a trifle topheavy? 

Mr. Conno.tuiy. There is an answer to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. I was sure there would be. That is why I asked the 
question. 

Mr. Conno.iy. I am the fellow that went up to grade 16, and 
I plead not guilty on that. 

Mr. Bussey. I congratulate you. 

Mr. Conno.tiy. We were all asked to submit our jobs to the Civil 
Service Commission, and the Secretary was asked to recommend 
certain people for these high-grade jobs, and I was not one of those 
he recommended, but lo and behold, when the jobs came back from 
the Civil Service Commission—and I swear to you I knew nobody on 
the Civil Service Commission—when the jobs came back I was grade 
16. I was just as surprised as some others were disappointed in this 
thing. 

Mr. Bussey. When did that promotion take place, approximately? 

Mr. Conno ty. I was in the first 400, whenever Congress author- 
ized that. 

These 15’s and 14’s are chiefs and assistant chiefs. Most of my 
people are pretty highly technical people. I was up against a tough 
proposition getting them. I had a woman who was a 13 and chief 
of a bureau. We went out to get technicians, and the best we could 
do was get 13’s. So she was a 13 and had three 13’s in her shop, and 
she automatically went to 14 because she was supervising. 
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\ir. Marks went up to 15, along with the associate Director of th: 
riment. 
, getting these technical people who knew the things that had to 
be done in this field, Mr. Marks was a 14 and he was supervising peop! 
ho were 14’s, because we had to give them 14 to brine them in; so 
automatically went up to 15 by our own civil-service group 
\ir. Dopson. I think you should know we have a central personnel 


and these are reviewed by the central personnel olfiee, and 


ny are checked with Civ il Ss rvice In the ( arlier years we had { 
» to Civil Service to get approval. It is only in recent times 
been allowed to make some promotions without going to ¢ 
S ce. But we have a very conservative personnel director, an 
| thin! he has gone to Civil Service on practically all these promotions 
Vir. CONNOLLY. Since he has had that power, I do not think we 
‘had any promotions 
| Br SBEY I question the personnel item because | see that all 


vour positions in grade 12 and above in 1947 represented 23 percent 
total positions in the Bureau; in 1950 they went up to 31 pereent 
in 1953 thev went up to 4] percent. When you get +] percent 


‘) 


bureau in grade 12 or above, one takes note of it 


\ir. Connouiy. That is right; but most of the people we have put 


on have had LO be technical people, and we used our stenographi 


\ 


people and spread them out very thin. Many of our people, 20 of 

are going on the road all the time They do not need very 
much stenographic help, but we have to have some stenographt 
help, and all those people are 12’s and 13’s. So if you took those 


20 out you would get a pretty good percentage of the people in thi 


othee being sery iced by the stenographic people 
We are running a very conservative bureau, with economy uppe! 
most in our minds. I had Mr. Marks in today to tell him he would 
have to see if we could not* save more money on travel to turn back 
to the Government. 
ECONOMISTS 


Mr. Bussey. I understand you have nine economists 

Miss McConne.u. I| think they are probably those that work in my 
Division. I am classified as a labor economist, and my technical 
staff is likewise classified. 

Mr. Busrey. How many labor economists do you have on your 
staff? 

Miss McConneE.t. I have 10. 

Mr. Busrey. Miss McConnell, will you describe briefly for the 
committee the duties of these 10 labor economists in your Division? 

Miss McConne.u. These economists, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Busrey. Take one ata time. You know them, do you not? 

Miss McConne tt. I certainly do. 

Mr. Busrey. Tell us briefly what they do. 

Miss McConne tt. I have one chief of branch, a labor economist, 
who is my chief assistant in handling the analysis of labor legislation ; 
in directing the work of digesting and analysis of State bills introduced 
in State legislatures that come to us; and in preparing the various 
technical reports necessary for our work. 
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We have assisting her in that general field, five other people in 
grades going down. ‘This assistant isa 13. There are two 12’s. 

Mr. Bussey. What do the two 12’s do, assist the 13? 

Miss McConne ut. In special fields. One is a man who is our 
specialist in the field of workmen’s compensation. That is a very 
technical field. We have a great deal of requests for assistance and 
service in that field. 

We have another one who is specializing in the other fields of labor 
legislation, for example, child-labor legislation, regulation of private 
employment agencies, and all the other types of legislation we have. 

Mr. Bussgy. That takes care of the two 12’s? 

Miss McConne.u. Yes. Then we have two 11’s and two 9’s, who 
are assistants in that general field. 

Then we have 2 grade 13’s and 1 grade 11 who are our field con- 
sultants. They are the people who must know the whole broad 
program. They are the ones who, when we are requested to give 
assistance in the field, go in the field and work with representatives 
of State agencies. 

These are all very highly technical positions, and all of these 
people—except the grade 9’s, who are the youngest people—have 
had very broad experience. That is why they are able to do this 
kind of job with the States. 

Mr. Busrey. When they are not in the field, do they assist these 
two grade 12’s and grade 11’s? 

Miss McConnetu. They do. Often when they go in the field 
they will come back with special jobs to be done as a result of their 
being in the field; preparing material requested by a State department, 
for example; and they will assist in doing that or they will do that. 
They are called upon to help in whatever emergency jobs come along. 
We are never able to keep up with the workload that we have, so our 
staff is a very hard-working group of people, and I can assure you they 
are always busy. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have any other economists in your Bureau? 

Mr. Conno.tiy. Yes, I am sure. I am an economist, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Bussey. I mean classified as economists. 

Mr. Conno.iy. I would not know the classifications. 

Mr. Dopson. We have nine economists for 1953. 

Mr. Connotiy. They are in Miss McConnell’s shop. Child Labor 
has 4, Miss McConnell cannot have all 9 if that is all we have, because 
Child Labor has 4 or 5. 

Mr. Dopson. We have nine in Child Labor, and Miss McConnell’s 
are called labor legislation analysts. 

Miss McConnetu. The positions I have been describing as labor 
economists are listed in the budget schedule as labor legislation 
analysts. My listing is as chief of division, but my civil service 
classification is labor economist. 

On the Child Labor staff, the Child Labor economists and research 
analysts are the staff that do the studies. They prepare the material 
and regulations for the Secretary in connection with Child Labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. They are the people 
who work with representatives of employers, of guidance people in 
developing better means of supervision and so on. 
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\ir. Bussey. | am sure you will agree that carrying people as labor 
economists under the civil service classification, and as labor legisla- 
tion analysts under the budget classification, makes it confusing. 

Mr. Dopson. I think it is confusing, but at various times we have 
had the request made to us, why not describe the positions from an 
operating point of view? So if an operating title will give you an idea 
of the job they are doing, we use it. As an economist an employee 
might be doing one of a dozen things. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Connolly, if there is any additional explanation 
necessary to clarify this matter for the record, please prepare a state- 
ment to be inserted at this point. 

Mr. Conno.tty. All right. Thank you very much. 

The following information was submitted :) 

In order to clarify the discussion above regarding the duties of economists in 

the Bureau of Labor Standards, the positions Miss McConnell described as 
abor economists in the Division of Legislative Standards and State Services are 
sted in the budget schedule of personal services as labor legislation analysts 
ind labor standards advisors, although as indicated the civil service designation 
s labor economist. There follows a brief statement of the duties of the economist 
positions in the Division of Child Labor and Youth Employment: Two child- 
ibor economists, GS-12, are responsible for planning and directing studies on 
prevention of child labor, on methods for improving working conditions for boys 
and girls, and on methods of improving their work habits and attitudes; they 
also assist State and local communities, on request, in developing their programs 
for child-labor protection and for improving conditions of youth employment. 
[wo others, GS-12, are responsible for the technical work of developing child- 
labor standards under the Fair Labor Standards Act; the analysis and preparation 
of technical reports on work injuries to children as required for development of 
hazardous occupations orders under the act; and related duties under the child- 
labor provisions of the act. One, GS-12, assists on problems in issuing State 
employment certificates for minors as proof of age under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as necessary to maintain this Federal-State cooperative program for the 
acceptance of State certificates. Two child-labor economists, GS-11, and two 
GS-9, assist the GS-12 child labor economists in gathering information and 
preparing reports on special problems and in other duties as required for the 
sureau’s program in the child labor and youth employment field. 


AVERAGE SALARIES AND GRADES 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarrty. In this matter of grades 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, I 
notice on page 11 that the average salary for 1952 was $5,841; the 
estimate for 1953 is $5,916; and the estimate for 1954 is $5,871. So 
the average salary in your Department in 1954 will be going down 
instead of up? 

Mr. Conno.iy. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. And the average grade is GS-8.8, and that remains 
the same for 3 years, 1952, 1953, and 1954; is that right? 

Mr. Conno.tuy. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. In other words, you have not had to absorb any in- 
grade promotions? 

Mr. Connouuiy. Yes; we have; $7,900 this year. 


CHILDREN OF MIGRATORY LABORERS 


Mr. Focarty. This migratory-labor problem is one that has been 
with us for many years? 














Mr. Connouuzy. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. On page 6 of your justification you refer to various 
surveys and congressional investigations that date back to tl 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection of 193 
called b Preside { Hoover 

Mr. Connouiy. That is right 

Mr. Fogarty. So for the past 23 years various organizations 
congressional delegations have been complaining of this situation 
but nothing apparently has been done about it. 

Mr. Connouzy. That is right 


Mr. Focarry. You say in the last paragraph that 
A stril feature of these i stigations i e similaritv of their findi 
rect mer il 
Is that true in all these investigations? 
Mr. Conno.tiy. That is right They are all coming up with tl 
same recommendations | 
wd Focartry. And findings? 
Way OLLY. Yes 
Mr Foc rty. They report about the same in all these sury 


and investigations? 


Mr (‘ONNOLLY Yes We have SOT pul lications we borrow 


from the Library oi Congress that show the studies that were m; 
in 1951 and 1952, and their findings were about the same as 
findings made in 1935 and 1936, and the pictures in the books 


about the same. 

Mr. Focarry. I have not read any of these reports, but every onc: 
in a while I do read some odeecial or some condensed form of one of 
the reports in the newspapers, and it has always seemed to me that 
these conditions are pretty deplorable in areas where migratory labo: 
is used. 

Mr. Conno.tiy. Very deplorable. 

Mr. Focarry. I know the Office of Education last year had 
quest for funds to make a study of the education of children of migra- 
tory workers. : 

Mr. Conno.tiy. That is right. Some children are brought in th: 
fields and left in the sun, and many die because of being in the sun 
and some are run over by tractors because they are in boxes in the 
field. 

Mr. Focartry. Apparently this condition has been in existence ove! 
20 years, and unless the Federal Government takes some action it will 
continue 20 years more. 

Mr. Conno ty. Yes, and they constitute third-class citizens. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said he did not even want second-class citizens 

Mr. Focartry. These States for the past 20 years have known of 
these conditions, of course? 

Mr. Conno.tiy. That is right. It seems they do not have an, 
stimulus to get out and do these things. Here is a good example of 
what we can do. If we can spread that gospel of Hoopeston to all the 
areas to show them how to get going and give them a little know-how, 
I believe we Japs have some greater success. I think we could do a 
great deal of that throughout the United States, because there is a 
deal of aoe in this, but there is no one to lead the way in establish- 
ing these programs in the States. 
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be effective in 5 vears? 


Kocarty. That would 
(C‘ONNOLLY Ye 8, SIT. | think we could make a bic dent in this 


Fogarty. That would meet many of the recommendations 


by these committees? 
(CONNOLLY Yes, sir [It certainly would, and we would be 
i¢ the matter without leg slation. That is my personal opinion 


may be people in the Department who disagree with that, but 
are my feelings 

Focarty. Was the latest study made of this problem by the 

t’s Commission on Migratory Labor? 

\icConne.y. That last one was made in 1950 by the Presi- 

Om Mission 

Con OLLY We have one nubheation fol the national child 
group which | think was published in 1951, Miss McConnell 
f the pamphlets that we have was published in 195] 


\MicCONNELI \ number of surveys have been made outside of 
rovernment but we have not referred to those here only to 
hich are Government ul ys 
I ¢ uty | hink vo might e interested in thi article that 
av’s Ne Yo ime Che National Planning Associatiot1 
ied its report, and it refers to the migratory labor situation and 
that 1t 1s impe lline in its need for leade rship and programs 
mNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I think the field has been very 
overed I think this has been a very excellent presentation 
| want to join in the compliments and expressions of confidence 
ssed to Mr. ¢ onnouy 
i nt to make an observation and address myself parti ularly to 
stimonv of Miss McConnell and her work in the State services 
ratifying to s n the American people and in Federal Govern- 
: ich a high degree of social consciousness and such a strong 
social responsibil 
\VERAGE GRADES 
SUSBI Mir. Connollv, Mr. Fogarty was addressing his re- 
to page 11 of the committee print of the justifications. There 


heates that the average grade has remained the same for 3 years: 
-8 for actual 1952 and 8.8 estimated for 1953 and 8.8 estimated 
154 


ow back In the budget for 1953 it was estimated that the average 


for 1952 and 1953 would be GS-8.3 | was wondering why that 
pancy has develop d 
r. Van Zant. At the time this was made, we had 104 jobs and 
those jobs were cut out for 1953 in the actual budget, and at 
ne the average orad went up 


Mr. Dopson. This does not include the defense job of $214,000 


Ir. Bussey. You cut out the lower grades, then? 
Mr. Van Zant. No, sir: we did not cut out the lower grades. It 
a reflection of cutting out 10 jobs plus adding on 27 jobs, as Mr. 


s told you, and most of those were in the higher grades, from 


12 to GS-13 
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Mr. Bussey. You had a 1952 estimate of 8.3, and you carry that 
now at 8.8. The defense work was said to be just the same as the 
regular work, was it not? 

Mr. Van Zant. No, sir. There was a difference in the grades 

Mr. Bussey. Did the people on the $214,000 budget have an aver- 
age grade higher than those under the regular appropriation? 

Mr. Van Zant. It was about the same. 

Mr. Dopson. It would probably account for the difference between 
8.3and8.8. That might be whatitis. I donot want to say definitely 
but that might be the difference. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Conno.tiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Fripay, Fespruary 27, 1953. 


BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT EK. SALYERS, DIRECTOR 
HUGH W. BRADLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
| 


Appropriation or estimate | $283, 458 | $285, 700 | $346, 00 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —839 
Obligations incurred 282, 619 285, 700 346, 000 


Obligations by activities 


| ! i 
Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Snes 3 on 2 ‘ 
1. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans | 227, 841 $231, 183 | $291, 483 
2. Executive direction and management services 54, 778 54, 517 54, 517 





Obligations incurred _----.-- siaheeaiahdedo iat weed 282, 619 285, 700 346, 000 
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that Obligations by objects 
1a 
th 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 
ides ; 
umber of permanent positions 41 4l 
Ver- ‘ ivalent of all other positions | 
A ge number of all employees 39 39 51 
A e salaries and grades 
eral schedule grades 
veen A verage salary $5, 868 $5, 937 $5, 543 
ale A verage grade. _. a GS-8.4 GS-8.4 GS8-7.7 
tely 


ersonal services: 


Permanent positions $228, 885 $232, 609 $276, 577 
Part-time and temporary positions 4, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 871 936 1, 118 
otal personal services 229, 756 233, 545 281, 605 
Travel 36, 600 36, 500 42, 050 
portation of things 1, 568 800 R00 
4 mmunication services 5, 382 5, 000 6, 950 
2 Rents and utility services 600 
. ting and reproduction 6, 010 6, 000 6, 000 
er contractual services 164 200 200 
8 Supplies and materials 2, 278 2, 455 2, 715 
; | Equipment : 771 1, 100 4, 350 
ixes and assessments 90 100 640 
Obligations incurred 282, 619 285, 700 346, 000 
Analysis of erpenditures 
ARY 
ANT 1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
uidated obligations, start of year $27, 183 $20, 831 $21, 457 
ations incurred during the year 282, 619 285, 700 346, 000 
309, 802 306, 531 367, 457 
A i ustment in obligations of prior years 465 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 20, 831 21, 457 25, 457 
\bligated balance carried to certified claims account 46) 
16, 0 otal expenditures 288, 460 285, 074 $42, 000 
enditures are distributed as follows 
if Out of current authorizations 264, 396 266, 743 323 (WK 
Out of prior authorizations 24, 064 18, 331 19, 000 
mm . . 
Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
ates We have before us for consideration the budget of the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, Mr. Salyers, the Director, is here 
i, 48 to substantiate the request. 
Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir—and Mr. Bradley, the Assistant Director. 
6, 00 Mr. Bussey. Gentlemen, we would be very happy to hear your 


explanation of this estimate. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Satyers. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to 
have this time to talk about our budget request and our work. I do 
not want to impose upon you with a lengthy discussion, which perhaps 
would be out of line with the size of our bureau, nor do I want to 
bother you and other members of the committee with some things 
that perhaps you already know about, but I would like to take a few 
minutes to cover on the one hand a little bit of how we operate and, 
on the other hand, what our workload situation is. 





SO 


his program has now been in existence for nearly 13 years, 6 vears 
of which have been in the Department of Labor. There has been 
during the past year, since we last appeared before this committ: 
no change in the legislative basis for our program. The 1951 Draft 
Act and the previous acts, to the extent that they are not modified 
by it, remain in effect and provide reemployment rights for draftees 
and enlistees, reservists called to active duty, for reservists perform hg 
tours of training duty, and rejectees from the Armed Forces 
Armed Forces at current strength the available figures 
a turnover rate of about 1,100,000 per year with an additio 
$50,000 reservists performing training duty and perhaps 250,000 or 
more rejecte 
The reemploym t rights program as it has come to be operates 


Department of Labor is somewhat different from many ot] 
combines what we like to think of as 


7ram wi h it screening’ process design i 


ex-servicemen with as little delay 


TARY DISCHARGEE 


somewhat difficult i that 
heeause the important thing 
vidual at the time he wants it. 
to reaching the veteran with what 
he wants it [In starting this 
in what he is going t 
ration center We |] 
furnish the separatee wit 


rights are, the conditior 
making application w 
his job and has a j 


til OD 


a i 
is necessary They 


iployment, and that is 


contact for them in thei 
. ho local offices or State oin 
ith three agencies to which a returned servi 
oO, the local er! ployment office. the select 
Veterans’ Administration. These agen 


act and a source of information and, wi 


il mployment rights 
What were those three? 

The local employment office under the State emp 
rency, the Selective Service System through its loca 
‘eterans’ Administration through its contact offic: 

m with the same basic little leaflets, 
and a counseling sheet that has the basi 


man comes back he foes into the employ- 


k for a job or to apply for unemployment 
J i | F- 
‘ourse of things they find out whether o1 
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left a job before he entered the military serv 
“Well, do you want to apply for that?’’; and he says 
| ought Lo look into it.’ The agency 

' / 1 4] 

lls him he has 90 days Within whiecn 
1 rule he goes and does it, and that 


th -AaclliVItv Is concerned 


some, however, nat run uw 


it these agencies do not want cre ito Irom the 


tacting the employer or something like tha So we hav 
rroup which we call our volunteer reemployment commit 
terans’ organization and county service offi 


ndividual who are appointed bv the Secretary ¢ 


nsation, to function as a point of contac 


Bureau L¢ ret a certificate 


at one ol which is then qu nh 


hundred-odd questions 


Live ounty 


| rrol 
otnel vToOUup 
it I 
OLICe i 

or some 


\s Vol 
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21h) 
require an uniform | 
where approach 
ven, resuit In uniort 


hole re mis rood 


1in in reaching these peopl 
i”, in fact, someone ava lable lo 
Ll! effect ] 


ma ‘hing 


olnt at wi ; ¥O f 
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primal workload is the next 


t at which problems which come 

information at some of these points by one o 

nen, or the man may come to us himself, o1 

ne, and that is handled by our field represt ntati 
Now we use this “problem” terminology for two basic purposes 
‘his te rminology is more acceptable to employe rs, labor orvaniza 


ons, and ex-servicemen alike, and many questions can be disposed 
atisfactorily with less formal and detailed handling. Our primary 
bjective here is to get to the ex-serviceman, generally by correspond- 


a tool he can use to nevotiate his own reinstatement o , In the 
ase of an employer, specific information which he needs to work out 
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the problem. The ex-servicemen themselves prefer at the beginning 
to have the failure to reinstate or the improper reinstatement handled 
as a problem or question rather than as something more formal or 
something that connotes more formal action. So we handle this 
problem by correspondence in many instances and, in some instances, 
by personal contact. The objective is to get the individual back on 
the job as soon as possible. Oftentimes the ex-serviceman can 
effectuate his own reinstatement, and in many instances it works 
very well. 

One of the principal things we use in connection with that is a series 
of reprinted chapters from our question-and-answer handbook, 
grouped around the areas in which these problems we get most 
frequently fall. So, if there is a seniority question, when we write 
him we send him the questions on seniority and may perhaps refer to 
other questions that have been indicated as of particular interest to 
him. Our goal, if possible, is at first shot to kill the squirrel, and 
sometimes it is possible. 

Sometimes he does not give us the information we need to do that. 
One of the big difficulties we have had is in getting the agencies who 
refer people to us, which I mentioned, on questions that they cannot 
handle, or the volunteer committeemen, to give us initially the basic 
facts. We have worked up and are furnishing to them now a set of 
suggested boiled-down facts which, if they will give them to us, will 
enable us to handle these things more quickly and with less corre- 
spondence and not have to write back and ask for additional informa- 
tion, because sometimes one or two facts may change the whole 
situation. 

The next step in our screening process is what we callacase. That 
is when a problem develops to a point where it involves a controversy 
and a failure to reinstate or a failure to effect proper reinstatement 
under the bargaining agreement or things of that kind. Those prob- 
lems have to be handled through contacting the employer for negotia- 
tion, and possibly you get a union labor organization involved as well 
as the employer and the ex-serviceman. So we transfer that to case 
status for several reasons. 

In the first place, many times we find that these situations that have 
to be handled as cases involve more than one person or set a precedent 
that involves other persons. So they have to be pretty well docu- 
mented, because the individual situation may come up again. 

Also, there is, of course, the possibility that ultimately the case may 
go to the United States attorney for court action, and that is the final 
step. 

In those instances where you negotiate and the case cannot be 
settled, if the ex-serviceman requests in writing that it be done, then 
the case is sent to the United States attorney for legal action if he 
considers it meritorious. 

So much for the method in which we operate, and our reason for 
reviewing that again today is because it is pertinent to the considera- 
tion of our workload. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Now, at this point I would like to mention briefly our workload 
figures, and I believe you have these before you. During the 30- 
month period from July 1, 1950, to December 31, 1952, we have 
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handled to completion a monthly average of 2,027 problems, of 
which 16.5 percent were cases. 

During the first half of fiscal 1953, however, we received a monthly 
average of 2,163 problems, of which 20 percent were cases. 

The pending backlog of problems and cases on December 31, 1952, 
was 5,475, an increase of 34 percent over June 30, 1952, 174 percent 
over June 30, 1951, and 153 percent over June 30, 1950. 

These figures bring us, in effect, up to December 31. 

Now, Mr. Bradley, I believe, has some figures more recent than 
that, and also I would like for him to mention the points on which 
we have based our estimate because, of course, this is a projection 
into fiscal 1954 and therefore our request is a d on our best projec- 
tion of what will happen during that fiscal yee 

Mr. Brapuey. Our estimate for 1954 is hase d on these considera- 
tions: 

(1) The workload for fiscal 1952 was 23 percent greater than for 
fiscal 1951. 

(2) The 1953 workload would be about 10 percent greater than for 

iscal 1952. 

(3) A substantial increase would be felt during the third quarter 
of fiscal 1953 due to an increase in releases (as indicated by larger 
selective service calls) and would continue during the fourth quarter 
due to termination of enlistment extensions in March and a subsequent 
rise in military turnover. 

(4) The increase would continue throughout fiscal 1954 to a 
monthly average of about 2,800 problems by June 30, with a corre- 
sponding rise in the caseload to about 425 a month. On this basis, 
the present staff would have a backlog as of June 30, 1953, of approx- 
imately 11,000 problems, and this backlog would continue to rise at 
about the same rate throughout fiscal 1954. 

We have obtained workload figures for the first 2 months of the 
a quarter of this fiscal year. 

The workload reported by our field offices for January and 
Fe baa 1953 averages 2,507 problems a month. This is 16 percent 
greater than the average for the first 6 months of fiscal 1953. 

(2) But more significant is the rise in the caseload for January and 
February to a monthly average of 531. This is 22 percent greater 
than the monthly average for the first 6 months of fiscal year 1953, 
48 percent greater than for the fiscal year 1952, and 121 percent 
greater than for the fiscal year 1951. 

(3) The pending backlog of problems and cases reported by our 
field offices is now 6,344. This is 16 percent greater than on December 
31, 1952, and 56 percent greater than on June 30, 1952. Of this 
number, 2,106 are pending cases. 

All of these estimates are made on the assumption that the present 
high level of employment will not change materially. 

The pending backlog of cases today is 8 percent greater than on 
December 31, 1952, 13 percent greater than on June 30, 1952, and 
33 percent greater than on June 30, 1951. 
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What did vou ask of the Bureau of the Budget for this prograi 


Mr. Dopson. $380.000 
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ILIZATION OF STATI I rE ORGANIZATIONS 
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Do you not find, Mr. Salvers, that e veters 
become quite active in helping out u ; field 
Yes They have cooperated in a very fine w ay both 
information out—and, of course, many of these peopl 
ir commiutteemen are a tually service officers of the 
organizations 
How many of the States have State service com- 
Kor instance, in my State of Illinois we have the Illinois 
‘rvice Commission 
vers. Yes, sir. About 40, I would say, have some kind of 
sion, but not many of them are as comprehensive as the one 
nois. New York has one very similar to the one in Illinois, but 
States—Wisconsin, as a good example—have a county service 
employed by acounty commission. California has a very exten- 
State veterans’ program. And we have arranged where the State 
ates a program for these people to be our local representatives. 
linois, for example, your local agent of the State veterans’ commis- 
has been designated as our volunteer committeeman in thes« 


Bussey. Are State unemployment compensation and employ- 
ervice offices utilized to the maximum extent possible? 


SaLtyperRs. That is a little difficult question, because 
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duty. And so we get a very fine cooperation from the selective sery- 
ice local boards. 

What we have here, Mr. Chairman, in effect, is a network of about 
6,900 places where an ex-serviceman can go to get the basic informa- 
tion, such as is contained in this leaflet, and someone to talk to and 
ask questions about it and, more important, someone who will tell 
him to go and apply for his job if he wants it, because this veterans’ 
benefit has the shortest date limit of any. If he does not apply within 
90 days, he is forever estopped from doing anything about it. 

Mr. Bussey. For instance, in the Veterans’ Administration Chicago 
headquarters the service organizations, such as the American Legion 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars, have a staff of people taking care of all 
kinds of requests that come in from returned veterans. 

Mr. Sayers. Yes, sir. I am familiar with that. They handle 
primarily claims, and they obtain powers of attorney. And we have 
made our arrangements with the contact service, because there is 
where what you might call the ‘“‘walk-in’’ business of the Veterans’ 
Administration is. That is where the man is looking around to find 
out about reemployment rights, and someone says ‘Why don’t you 
go to the Veterans’ Administration?” 

However, not long ago I met with one of the veterans’ organizations 
to check with them on whether or not they would be willing to have 
us appoint these paid service officers as committeemen who work 
in the VA regional offices, and they now have the matter under con- 
sideration. There may be a possibility of this going through and, of 
course, that would affect our volunteer organization, although those 
people, so I understand, mostly are involved in the handling of 
claims and all the various things under the GI bill which the Veterans’ 
Administration itself administers. 


RELATIONSHIP TO VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Bussey. What is the relationship between this bureau and 
the Veterans’ Employment Service under the Bureau of Employment 
Security? 

Mr. Satyers. Well, the veterans’ employment representatives in 
the various States, of course, supervise or coordinate the work of the 
VER in the local offices. It is primarily, of course, the veterans’ 
employment representative in the local office, who is a State em- 
ployee. He is the man who handles these things in the local office, 
and they cooperate with us. But, as a matter of fact, just the other 
day in connection with this counseling aid, for example, we have 
worked out an abbreviated set of questions on reemployment rights 
which the Veterans’ Employment Service is going to put out for the 
use of those local VER’s, and they also help us to get committeemen. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bussey. Your request calls for an increase of $60,300 for 1954 
over 1953 in order to employ 12 additional people. What grades will 
those 12 be in? 

Mr. Satyrrs. One of them is a grade 13. That is to restaff the 
one field office in which we do not now have a field representative, and 
in which the work is being handled by the third member of our 
Washington group. 
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Ve have actually 3 administrative jobs in our headquarters office, 
and 2 or 3 years ago we reduced from 43 to 41 positions. We con- 
solidated. In the area that includes Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia, the workload is such that we 
annot handle it on what you might call a 1-man, 2-job basis. 

There is 1 new office, an office of 2 people, in Newark, N. J. 
That would mean one man and a stenographer. The reason for that 
is in the New York area the load is the largest in the country, and 
there is a good deal of lost motion in connection with the handling 
of the problems in New Jersey, where a large percentage of the load 
now is, and it is increasing. Instead of expanding the New York 
office we felt it desirable, because there is a loss of time going back 
and forth to the office, to have those people over in the New Jersey 
industrial area. 

There is one other administrative job, a 9, for an extra man in the 
\liddle West, where our load is going se ” We propose to use him 
rimarily on handling cases in the areas served by the offices in 
\linneapolis, Chicago, and Louisville. 

The rest are clerical workers. I might say there our basic and big 
bottleneck here is the clerical problem, the problem of physically 
handling the work. 


FACTORS DETERMINING WORKLOAD 


Mr. Focartry. Primarily the work of your agency depends upon 
the number of veterans discharged? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. If the number goes up your responsibility to these 


fellows goes up at the same time, and you have no control over that? 
Mr. Satyers. That is right. It is not only the physical number 
separated from the services, but it is also their own choice, in a sense, 
as to what it is they want to do—whether they want to go back to 
their jobs or not, and of course to a certain extent that is affected by 
the situation they find. In other words, if the employment situation 
loosens somewhere you are going to have more who are interested in 
going back to the old job because it is not as easy to find a new one. 
Mr. Focarry. Another factor is court decisions on reemployment 
rights that you have to interpret for each veteran; is that not so? 
Mr. Satyers. Yes, and, of course, the situation changes from time 
to time as new court decisions affect an area. Let us say, for example, 
a court decision on vacation pay might overnight create a large num- 
ber of questions on that subject. Right now, for example, there is a 
case pending in the Supreme Court which oddly enough started as a 
reemployment- rights case but then it was adjudicated in the Circuit 
Court under the Labor-Mans agement Relations Act, which will affect 
the seniority of many thousands of people in the automobile industry, 
depending upon which way it is decided. You are probably not 
interested in the details of the case, but basically it is a question of 
the relationship between the returned veterans and veterans who were 
given so-called synthetic seniority under contracts immediately after 
the war. 
In the automibile industry a number of the big companies nego- 
tiated contracts which gave a veteran who came to work for the 
company immediately after leaving the service seniority credit for 


he time that he was in the service. 
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sen as between that man and the man 
wel into the service and came bac 
; now is junior to the other man. An issue | 
ically causes some questions and | 
mp vers st wndpoint. 
| might impose upon yuur time, we have a good deal of cor 
with empiovers and labor organizations who present Situations t« 


For example, we have had a number of meetings recently with on 


the largest metal companies in th country which has negotiated a 
seniority and job-progression plan. Under this plan everybody 


in as a laborer in a pool. On the basis of seniority, he enters a 


progression line that determines from then on where he winds 
that is, the kind of job he gets. The problem is, What happens to | 
man who js in service at the time he becomes a senior man to bid 
that right, because when he comes back he will come around and fi 
the man that got the farthest ahead and he will say, ‘““That is wher 
would have gone if I had been there.” 

They have a problem. The employers’ interest in it arises from t] 
fact that they have a few now that will soon be back that have ly 
away while a man was putin. ‘They know that what happens to t! 
first few that come back, thev'a roine to have to do for every body 
long as the plan is in effect and as long as they have a substai 
number of people going in and out of the service. There is a lot of t! 
kind of thing that is hard to classify anywhere, and it is raised wh 
these new court decisions are handed down and new contracts a1 
entered into 


OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES ASSISTING VETERANS 


Mr. Fernanpez. Your work is limited to advising the vetera: 
getting his old job back and his rights as an old employee, and th: 
another agency that looks after paying them for time lost. 

Now, is not there a third bureau or agency or service that ei 
assists the veterans or assists the States in getting the veterans 
employment? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What is that? 

Mr. Satyers. The Veterans’ Employment Service, which is a p 
of the Bureau of Employment Security 

Mr. Dopson. That is in the Department of Labor also 

Mr. Fernanpez. Just another agency of the Department of Lal 

Mr. Satyers. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is that the one that sees to it they 
time lost? 

Mr. S..tyers. For unemployment compensation? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Yes. 

Mr. Satyers. It is in the same bureau. 

Mr. Dopson. That is one of the points I do not believe we hay 
made. Here in the Department we look to Mr. Salyers’ bureau to hel; 
to conserve the unemployment-compensation payments to veterans 
the $26 a week for 26 weeks. A lot of these veterans have the ide: 
thev do not want to go back to their old employer, but when they : 
told about all the rights they are entitled to they change their minds 


eet paid 





<9 to the extent Mr. Salyers’ people are able to get their old jobs back, 
they save these $26 payments per week for each veteran. 

\ir. FerNanpEz. The Employment service tries to get them new 
obs, or jobs when they have not had old jobs, and by doing that you 

not have to pay them the $26 a week? 

\ir. Dopson. That is right. 

\ir. Fernanpez. And that work is with the same bureau that pays 
the money? 

\Mr. Dopson. The Employment service and the unemployment- 
ompensation bureau are one bureau. It is called the Bureau of 
Employment Security, and then in each of the States there are State 
employment-security agencies. 

Here is a point that I would like to make briefly: We look to Mr. 
Salyer’s outfit to try to make savings in disbursements of the unem- 
lovment-compensation funds just as we look to Mr. Connolly’s outfit 
to try to reduce accidents in Government to save the payments that 
ve make for employees’ compensation. We also administer that in the 
lepartment. We have these things teamed together, working for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Satyers. I might add, if I may, that we have worked out an 
arrangement with the State agencies for a simplified referral of those 
people who apply for new jobs, or unemployment compensation, and 
want to go back to their old jobs so that we can give them that infor- 
mation and assist promptly. There is a provision in the Veterans’ 
Unemployment Compensation Act whereby a man who has had 
$300 mustering-out pay is not eligible for 90 days, and the time limit 
on applying for his old job is also 90 days; so, it is important that he 
does see the advantage there frequently is in going back to his old job 
nstead of going ahead with the other, and it is important that he do it 
within 90 days or there is no obligation to reemploy him. 

Mr. Bussey. We thank you gentlemen very much. 
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BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 
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W. F. PATTERSON, DIRECTOR 

EDW. E. GOSHEN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

RALPH E. FRENCH, ACTING CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANAGEMENT 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimat $2, 762,800 | $2, 700, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor, | 
Bureau of Employment Security,’’ pursuant to Public Law 
452 i 45, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate - - 2, 762, 800 2, 745, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts es 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources_. 


Total available for obligation -.-.........- Sedan | 2, 52 | bi 3, 400, ( 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings__._____- | 


Obligations incurred eal ce 2, 770, 115 | 2, 745, 000 3, 400 
Comparative transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, defense | | 
production activities, Labor’’..__- ’ ial | 816, 692 624, 000 |_- 


Total obligations............--. “eee —_ — 3, 586, 807 3, 369, 000 | 3, 400 


Norte.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal j 
erty (40 U.S. C, 481 (¢ 
Obligations by activities 


Description | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estin 


Direct Obligations | 
| 
. Development and promotion of national apprenticeship | 
programs.__. enh init eginlrednnaataaeinin acticin bowel $471, 120 | 
. Cooperation on State apprenticeship standards and develop- 
ment and maintenance of local apprenticeship programs- -| 2, 990, 954 | 2, 831, 538 | 2, 868, 8 
3. Executive direction and management 121, 740 | 111, 562 111, 562 


$425, 900 $419, 568 


Total direct obligations. ........- peaenpetueebelerihes 3, 583, 814 | 3, 369, 000 | 3, 400, 00 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts | | 

| | 

. Cooperation on State apprenticeship standards and develop- | 
ment and maintenance of local apprenticeship programs 2, 993 | 


Total obligations ‘. | 3, 586, 807 


3, 369, 000 | 3, 400, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object lassificatior 1952 act 


her of permanent positions 
nber of all employees 


ilaries and grades 
ral schedule grad 
Average salary 


Average grad 


ti 


$3, 049 


2-week base 12 


ce obligation 
Direcl Obligations 
1, 740 2, 925, 540 
» 300 333, 500 
0) 7, 300 


000 6, 000 


00 10, 000 
+ OO0 13, 000 
, 500 19, 500 
), OO 20, 000 
900 &, 900 
}, 060 6, 060 


otal direct obligations. ‘ oat 3, 583, 3, 369, 000 3, 400, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 


01 Personal services.... 
Total obligations __-.-- és s ibsanlsaieeed 3, 586, 807 3, 369, 000 3, 400, 000 
' ' 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estim 


juidated obligations, start of year $151, 551 $125 $126, 
gations incurred during year 2, 770, 115 , 745, 3, 400, 


2, 921, 666 2, 870, 009 3, 526, 


mbursable obligations 7, 452 
liquidated obligations, end of year 125, 009 126, 009 
)bligated balance carried to certified claims account 704 


rotal expenditures ‘ ‘ 50 2, 744, 000 


nditures are distributed as follows 
of current authorizations 137 2, 619, 000 3, 244, 
t of prior authorizations 51, 387 125, 000 126, 


Mr. Bussry. The committee will come to order. 

We have for consideration this morning the budget request for the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship. Mr. Patterson, we will be very happy to 
hear from you in justification of your request. 

Mr. Parrerson. Thank you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship is requesting this appropriation to make possible 
continued promotion and development of training in American in- 
dustry at a time when the need for a versatile skilled labor force is 
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urgent. The law which authorizes this program provides for technica] 
assistance to industry in the establishment of voluntary programs of 
apprenticeship. 


OBJECTIVE OF PROGRAM 


The major objective of the program is to expand and improve the 
skills of the labor force by securing an adequate volume of occupational 
training in industry. 

The ‘skilled labor force is a major factor in our economy and in 
national security. Industrial skills, a national asset, can be main- 
tained and strengthened only by means of constant training in our 
industrial plants Fortunately, as regards skilled craftsmen, in-plant 
training is not only most economical but also best, in the opinion of 
labor and management. Apprentices are productive employees who 
produce and earn as they work and learn. Rising civilian and military 
production require improved industrial skills; therefore, in-plant 
training must be expanded. Through training, industry can assure 
that the right skills will be available at the right time in the right 
place. Uninterrupted and economical production can in this way be 
facilitated. 

Experience has shown that without encouragement and assistance 
many plants fail to set up effective training programs Plants with 
adequate training systems frequently point out that in training, the 
“doers’’ are outnumbered by the ‘‘nondoers.’”? An individual plant 
can continue to produce without training replacements for its highly 
skilled workers by pirating from the labor market. But this process 
contributes nothing to increasing or maintaining a skilled labor force 
at the needed level. While pirating seems an easy way to obtain 
skilled workers, it is possible only because other plants are training to 
meet their needs. Let most plants adopt the “nondoers” practice, 
and pirating soon leads to the bankruptcy of skills. 

In its promotional work, the Bureau of Apprenticeship convinces 
labor and management at both national and local levels of the value 
of, and necessity for, training. Labor and management are brought 
together around the conference table to get the cooperation of the 
employer who will provide the jobs and the skilled workers who will do 
the coaching. Improved labor-management relations, created by 
joint cooperation in building apprenticeship, frequently extends to 
other areas where cooperation is needed. Mutual understanding on 
one subject helps to avoid misunderstandings in other fields. 

During development of the training plan, the Bureau representative 
assists by calling upon his knowledge of sound training practices and 
methods, knowledge gained from experience in helping other plants 
solve problems. By working simultaneously with national trade 
associations, international and local unions, and individual com- 
panies, the Bureau is able to foster expansion of training. 


REVIEW OF PROGRAM DURING PAST YEAR 


I should now like to review for you briefly the highlights of our past 
year. The 27 apprenticeable trades included in the list of occupations 
designated as “in critical short supply” by the Department of Labor, 
represented the most urgent training needs during recent months. 
The first call has been for additional journeymen in these trades. 
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Consequently, we have given priority to assisting and encouraging 
ind istry to step up apprenticeship in these fields. This was accom- 
plishe id by conducting special campaigns, with adequate follow-up, in 
machinist, patternmaking, tool-and-die making and other trades. 
Special effort was also placed on the industries of atomic energy, 

aircraft manufacturing, and electronics. As a result of this activity, 

the number of registered apprentices in these critical trades has 
increased 10 percent to a total of 22,210. 

A major problem was brought about by the operation of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act. Employers hesitated to 
hire apprentices whose induction into the Armed Forces was im- 
minent. This also had an adverse psychological effect upon young 
men Which led them to settle for any job they could get. 

Industry and the agencies concerned with manpower mobilization 
called for a solution to this problem. In answer, Executive Order 
10366 was issued on June 26, 1952, providing for selective deferment 
of apprentices. Similar in purpose to deferment of college students, 
deferment of apprentices does not grant exemption, but merely enables 
apprentices who meet rigid requirements to obtain occ upational 
training before induction. 

Jeginning in October 1952, and continuing up to the present, a 
reve versal of a downward trend in apprentice employment occurred. 
As mentioned above, critical trades have increased in the face of a 
decline in other trades. Factors contributing to the recent upswing 
are the increasing numbers of returning Korean veterans and enact- 
ment of the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. The 
apprenticeship provisions of that act are similar to those in the 
original GI bill which provided such effective training for veterans 
of World War II. Undoubtedly the deferment regulations have also 
contributed to the increase in apprentice employment, even though 
the total deferred as of January 31, 1953, is only 4,634. These regula- 
tions have brought stability to a situation where uncertainty had 
prevailed. 

A feature of the national apprenticeship program which increased in 
importance during 1952 is the practice of honoring those who complete 
their terms of training. Completion ceremonies, “freque ntly including 
addresses by the governor, mayor, or other public official, and leaders 
of industry, were held by a record number of joint labor-management 
apprenticeship committees. 

Newspapers, magazines, and trade journals throughout the Nation 
are giving considerable publicity to the program of training on the job. 
This constant favorable attention is fostering the attitude that the 
skilled trades and other blue-collar jobs with which we are concerned 
offer splendid opportunities to young men. For example, we received 
an assist when the Reader’s Digest, in an article condensed from 
Kiwanis magazine, advocated apprenticeship as an avenue to worth- 
while and successful careers. 

As an example of our work with national associations, I should like 
to mention the new standards for apprenticeship for two critical 
occupations—heat treating and orthopedic technicians—developed 
and issued by the recognized national industry groups. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1954 


Our request for 1954 in the amount of $3,400,000 includes $198,000 
for work in connection with the deferment of apprentices. It is pro- 
posed that $167,000 of this amount will be absorbed; the remaining 
$31,000 represents the proposed increase for 1954 above the adjusted 
base for 1953. Our deferment responsibilities include: (1) Examining 
and certifying to State directors of selective service that apprenticeship 
programs for which industry seeks acceptance meet the standards and 
requirements prescribed by the Director of Selective Service; (2) 
furnishing assistance and advice to industry as to procedures; (3) 
rendering advisory assistance to State directors of selective service; 
and (4) recommending to the Director of the Selective Service System 
the standards and requirements which apprentice training programs 
should meet in order to be accepted for deferment purposes. 


APPRENTICESHIP UNDER THE KOREAN GI BILL 


Apprenticeship programs which meet standards recommended by 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship are specifically mentioned in the Korean 
GI bill as one method whereby veterans can achieve their occupational 
objectives. By act of Congress, I serve as an ex officio member of the 
committee which advises the Administrator of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration on education and training. The GI bill does not provide for 
the promotion of industrial training programs. We believe, however, 
that the references to the national apprenticeship program show clearly 
that the Congress is aware that the two programs are complementary, 
Inplant training programs, developed with the encouragement and 
assistance of the Bureau of Apprenticeship, widen the choice for 
veterans, and also offer the best training available under the GI bill. 
The purpose of the readjustment program will be best served if vet- 
erans have a wide choice in selecting occupational objectives. 

More than 100,000 veterans have already completed registered 
apprenticeship under the original GI bill, and 90,000 are still in train- 
ing. We plan to continue the promotion of additional apprenticeship 
programs which are designed primarily to help increase productivity 
and offer opportunities for profitable employment to all groups of 
employees. This will also further the purposes of the GI bill. 


USES OF DEFENSE EMERGENCY FUNDS 


When the present mobilization program was undertaken, it became 
apparent that our manpower resources would have to be increased 
and improved to match the increase in production facilities. No new 
training agency was created. Instead, the regular apprenticeship 
program was expanded by supplemental funds as a means of assisting 
industry to provide additional and improved skills. 

Supple mental funds have enabled the Bureau of Apprenticeship to 
step up its activity, to reach a larger segment of industry, to encourage 
and assist more plants to participate in the improvement of skills by 
operating in-plant training programs. Nevertheless, a continued 
expansion of appre nticeship is urgently needed. A recent BLS study, 
The Mobility of Tool and Diemakers, a Survey of the Work Exper- 
ience, Training, and Personal Characteristics of the Workers in a 
Critical Occupation, shows that if there is not a sharp increase in the 
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number of apprentices in training, the number of workers trained 
during the next 5 years will not even be sufficient to offset anticipated 
losses through deaths or retirements. 

From $816,692 in fiscal 1952, supplemental funds of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship have been reduced to $624,000 in 1953; $502,000 of 
this amount is needed in 1954 to enable us to reach a larger number of 
plants which should be training future key workers. We are con- 
ducting one integrated program in which each field representative is 
competent to assist labor and management in all of our functions. 
The effectiveness of our field staff is multiplied by more than 50,000 
members of joint apprenticeship committees who serve without 
compensation and by an increasing number of industrial training 
directors. It is our responsibility to assist industry to develop train- 
ing plans which could be placed in operation in the event of full 
mobilization. We are urging industry to give immediate attention 
to the training of foremen and journeymen who conduct training 
on the job, and to increase the versatility of the work force. In this 
process, as in the operation of the GI bill, industry profits from in- 
creased productivity, employees gain greater ellie oppor- 
tunities, and the Nation’s manpower resources show constant im- 
provement. 

Mr. Bussry. Mr. Patterson, at the bottom of page 6 of your 
prepared statement you refer to supplemental funds of the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship as having been reduced to $624,000 in 1953. I am 
wondering if that should not more correctly be designated as Defense 
Production Act funds? 

Mr. Dopson. That is what it is, Mr. Chairman. It is funds 
appropriated under the Defense Production Act. 

Mr. Parrrerson. Yes, rather than supplemental funds. 

Mr. Bussey. Those were funds that were justified last year before 
the special committee on emergency agencies, as I recall. 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. 

Mr. Parrrerson. | believe that is true; yes. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. We try to differentiate between those funds that 
were for emergency defense work and supplemental funds. 

How much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. French, will you answer that? 

Mr. Frencu. $3,610,000. 

Mr. Bussey. And the Bureau of the Budget allowed $3,400,000? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct. 


TRANSFER OF EMERGENCY FUNDS TO REGULER APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Bussey. What this request really proposes is transferring to 
the regular appropriation bill for 1954 the additional funds that were 
allowed you last year by the Committee on Emergency Agencies under 
the Defense Production Act? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Bussey. These funds last year were allowed on an emergency 
basis, as I recall it, due to the emergency situation with regard to 
national defense. Why should they be included in a regular appro- 
priation budget for 1954? 
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Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, we did not like 
the other arrangement. We preferred to come before our regular 
committee to justify it. And secondly, we could not differentiate in 
our work between what was defense and what was regular. A plant 
that might be working on a defense contract 5 days this week, next 
week might be working on civilian production. We did not have a 
special set of field representatives for the defense work. The same 
set of representatives did the regular work and the defense work 
Our whole aim, as I mentioned in my statement, is to broaden the 
mobilization base to have skilled workers that are versatile and can 
meet any emergency that comes up. We felt it could best be justified 
in one budget rather than two. 


FACTORS CAUSING INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Bussry. Looking back on the appropriations that have been 
allowed in the past, I notice that this program was run for approxi 
mately $2 million in 1947 and 1948. What has caused the increas: 
to the point that you need about 70 percent more money in fiscal 1954 
than in those years? 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, $502,000 would be caused by the Defense 
Production Act funds. Outside of that, I think it has been the pay 
acts and one thing and another of that sort, has it not, Mr. Dodson? 

Mr. Dopson. I was looking to see how many pay acts we have had 
since 1947. I believe you included 1 in the $2,000,000 figure. Then 
we had 1 in the 1949 pay act supplemental of $155,000, and there 
was another supplemental in 1952 of $162,000. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the first one you mentioned? 

Mr. Dopson. The 1949 Pay Act supplemental of $155,000; and in 
1952 a supplemental of $162,000. 

Mr. Bussey. That is $317,000. 

Mr. Dopson. Then in addition there has been a general increase 
in the cost of doing things. 

Mr. Parrerson. And the travel cost has increased. 

Mr. Dopson. In 1947 we had 496 employees, and in 1953 we had 
558. 

Mr. Bussey. But the biggest part of that increase came about 
last year after you received Defense Production Act funds? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 


EXTENT OF STATE COOPERATION 


Mr. Bussey. What success have you had in getting the various 
States to assume a greater portion of responsibility for this appren- 
ticeship program? 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, starting from 1946 to the present 
date, we then had a total of 27 States with State apprenticeship 
agencies. We now have a total of 30. Both figures include the 
Territories and the District of Columbia. But with regard to staffs, 
we now have a total of full-time field representative paid by the 
States working on apprentice training of 152, which is quite a material 
increase over that period. 

Mr. Bussey. Where would the District of Columbia come in un- 
der this program? 
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Mr. Parrerson. Congress passed an act in 1946—I think Senator 
Bridges introduced it—to set up the District of Columbia Apprentice- 
ship Council, but provided that the Bureau of Apprenticeship »hould 
provide the staff to handle the work in the District of Columbia. 


STATE APPRENTICESHIP COUNCILS 


Mr. Bussey. What is the Apprenticeship Council? 

Mr. Parrerson. Every State that has an apprenticeship agency 
has a provision of their law which requires a management-labor body 
to set policy, and that is called the State Apprenticeship Council. 
It is usually composed of 5 members from labor and 5 from manage- 
ment, and it meets regularly and determines policy and aids in getting 
approval of all factors of labor and management back of it. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 


Mr. Busrey. Has there been any trouble in getting both labor and 
management to cooperate in this program? Have you had any 
opposition from either side? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, there are some that give trouble, and it is a 
very real problem to get management and labor to do something 
about this. When we originally started 18 years ago, there was some 
difficulty in convincing the American Federation of Labor that it was 
to their advantage to work in this program. That opposition has 
largely faded away to the point where they are now aggressively 
promoting it. 

By the same token, it was difficult to convince organizations like 
the National Association of Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and State and national trade associations, to 
vet back of this. 

With the individual employers it seemed to be not opposition but 
apathy. Apprentice training seemed to be something they believed 
they could put off until another time. 

We have tried to induce labor to take it on. We have had an 
increase in participation on the part of management and labor over the 
vears. During the past 2 years our efforts have been directed prin- 
cipally in the metal trades and defense industries. The job is not 
done. It takes constant prodding. 


LABOR UNION MEMBERSHIP FOR GRADUATES OF APPRENTICESHIP 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bussey. What has been the experience with regard to the men 
who have finished this apprentice training obtaining membership in 
various labor unions? 

Mr. Parrerson. They experience very little difficulty in securing 
membership if they have completed their apprenticeship. Their 
apprentice training certificate certifies they qualify to serve as journey- 
men, and offhand I cannot think of any instances where they have 
had difficulty securing labor union membership on the basis of that 
certificate. Of course in some unions they are members during their 
apprenticeship also. 

Mr. Bussey. Is it not a fact that in Chicago some of these people 
who had completed their apprenticeship had difficulty securing union 
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cards, and were only given temporary working permits, up until the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Law? 

Mr. Parrerson. I have not been aware of that. The reports we 
had throughout the country indicated they were not having difficulty 
securing permanent membership. 

Mr. Bussey. I had an unusual experience during the 1950 campaign 
in Chicago. Two young fellows came into my headquarters and said 
they were members of Electrical Union Local 134, and wanted to know 
what they could do to help me in the campaign. I mentioned 
them I thought there must be some mistake, because I was one of those 
Members of Congress who voted for the Taft-Hartley law. I did not 
understand why they were there wanting to help me when their 
union was opposing me so v eee: 

They explained to me that for a period of 2 years they could only 
get a permit to work, and could not get a card in the union until the 
Taft-Hartley law was passed. As I understand it, a provision of the 
Taft-Hartley law provides that after they worked at their trade for 
a certain period the union is obligated to give them a card in the union. 

I was wondering if there have been other instances of that kind? 

Mr. Parrerson. I would be inclined to believe that situation was 
where they had learned the trade as helpers and not as apprentices. 
In that case they do not get a full membership card. The reports 
I have had from all the international union presidents are that these 
men are virtually automatically admitted to membership upon com- 
pletion of a bona fide apprenticeship. 








EXTENT OF 





PIRATING 





OF SKILLED LABOR 








Mr. Bussey. You mentioned in your statement something about 
the pirating of skilled labor. Unfortunately, I have had a great 
many complaints concerning that in my particular district of Chi- 
cago, centering around the aircraft division of the Ford Motor Co., 
which is located in my district. 

The allegation is that Ford people are going out and taking labor 
from these industries that have been in existence for many years in 
the locality, and bringing them into the aircraft division of the Ford 
Motor Co. at generally a higher rate than these other industries are 
required to pay. Many times these industries have spent a great 
deal of money in training these men. What has been done about 
that? 

Mr. Parrerson. The overall answer to that problem, which is a 
serious one and which still persists, is to have every employer be : 
doer and not a nondoer. Only about half of the employers who are 
equipped to train apprentices are doing so, so the answer to the prob- 
lem is everlastingly working with the nondoers to get them in the 
rank of doers. 

The Ford Motor Co., since you mentioned that case, has long been 
active in the apprenticeship program. They were in touch with us 
to extend the program into the plant in Chicago, as well as into a 
plant in Buffalo, before those plants were operating. The problem 
is to get staff through training that is adequate and competent so 
that it will not be necessary to pirate. 
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Mr. Bussey. On page 3 of your statement you state: 
As a result of this activity, the number of registered apprentices in these critical 
trades has increased 10 percent to a total of 22,210. 
That increase of 10 percent is over what period of time? 

Mr. Parrerson. The 15-month period since the beginning of fiscal 
1952—from July 1, 1951, to October 1952. 


EX OFFICIO DUTIES OF DIRECTOR 


Mr. Bussry. On page 5, in the middle of the page, you state: 

By act of Congress, I serve as an ex officio member of the committee which advises 
the Administrator of the Veterans’ Administration on education and training. 
What do those duties consist of, Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. Parrerson. Referring to Public Law 550 of the 82d Congress, 
section 262 states, under the title “Advisory Committee”’: 

The Administrator (meaning the Administrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion) shall form an advisory committee which shail be composed of persons who 
are eminent in their respective fields of educatiou, labor, and management, and 
of representatives of the various types of institutions and establishments fur- 
nishing education and training to veterans enrolled under this title. The Com- 
missioner of Education and the Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship, Department 
of Labor, shall be ex officio members of the advisory committee. 

This is a 15-man committee which was first authorized legally under 
Public Law 550 of the 82d Congress. It meets regularly every 
3 months, on a Saturday and Sunday, for 2 solid days of consideration 
of regulations to carry out the intent of Public Law 550. Later in 
that section it is indicated that this committee 
may make such reports and recommendations as it deems desirable to the Ade 
ministrator and to the Congress, 

Mr. Bussey. I noticed in your reading of that section 262, begin- 
ning with the second sentence, you said ‘“The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and the Director.’”’ The law says just the Commissioner, but I 
take it from your remarks that somewhere in the law the Commissioner 
is defined as being the Commissioner of Education? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes. Under the definitions it says where they 
refer to the Commissioner it is the Commissioner of Education. I 
did take liberties in reading that, that I should not have. 


EXPLANATION OF APPROPRIATION TRANSFER 


Mr. Bussey. On page 1 of your justification there is an item entitled 
“Transfer from Salaries and Expenses, Mexican Farm Labor, Bureau 
of Employment Security,’’ $45,000. What is the explanation of that 
Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. Parrerson. As I indicated in my statement, our funds under 
the Defense Production Act were reduced last year. After they 
were reduced, the deferment order, which made an extra workload, 
was issued, and Public Law 550 was passed making an additional 
workload, and in view of that, and facing a rather drastic reduction 
in staff, that transfer was made. 

Mr. Dopson. There was additional work as a result of the Executive 
order referring to deferment. We conferred with the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Bureau of the Budget was aware we had a reserve in 
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the Mexican farm program, so after consultation with the Bureau 
of the Budget it was decided that the proper thing to do would be 
to transfer $45,000 from this reserve to the apprenticeship program, 
and so the transfer was made from the Mexican farm program to 
the apprenticeship program. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any authority of law for that? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. There is authority in that the Secretary 
has general authorization in the appropriations act to transfer from 
one appropriation and to another appropriation not to exceed 5 per- 
cent. He is not to reduce an appropriation by more than 5 percent, 
and is not to increase an appropriation by more than 5 percent. 
After negotiation this was found to be the best way to finance that 
Executive order. 


STATE APPRENTICE TRAINING FACILITIES 


Mr. Bussey. Does every State have a commission or agency to 
handle apprentice training within the State? 

Mr. Parrerson. No, they do not. Thirty States—the 30 baabades 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, so it would be 
27 States—have set up an apprenticeship agency within their State 
department of labor to give guidance and direction in the carrying 
out of the appre nticeship program within their State. In the other 
States, we serve in lieu of such a State agency. 

Mr. Bussey. These 30 States are the more industrialized States of 
the Union? 

Mr. Parrerson. Not necessarily, because Illinois is highly indus- 
trialized, and so are Michigan and Indiana, and they are not included 
in the 30. 

Mr. Bussey. What is Illinois doing on the apprenticeship program? 

Mr. Parrerson. Illinois has a good record. It works through 
committees composed of both management and labor by industries. 
Up to now the labor and management groups in the State have not 
felt that apprentice training should be directed by a State agency. 
The matter has been discussed with them through the years, but up 
to now they have not felt they desired a State agency set up, but 
nevertheless the State has a good record. 

Mr. Bussey. The local agency in Illinois is known as a committee? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. They have joint labor and management 
apprenticeship committees by trades which give direction and guidance 
and get uniformity of regulations. 


FEDERAL-STATE PROGRAM COOPERATION 


Mr. Bussey. What does your Bureau have to do with the appren- 
ticeship program in Illinois, then? 

Mr. Parrerson. We have field men in quite a few offices in the 
State. I do not know if you want that number. I have that here. 

Mr. Bussey. If it is convenient. 

Mr. Parrerson. In Illinois we have field offices in Chicago, Alton, 
Joliet, Mount Vernon, Peoria, Rockford, Rock Island, and Spring- 
field, and those offices would roughly have 15 field representatives. 

Mr. Bussey. Those 15 field representatives are all positions pro- 
vided for in this appropriation request? 
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\ir. Parrerson. Yes, sir. Their function is to go out and work 
with management both in trade associations and as individual em- 
ployers, to first induce them to set up a regular apprenticeship pro- 
grain, and secondly to assist them in keeping it in operation. 

These field representatives have the experience of the establishments 
that do have apprentice training, and hence can be of great aid to the 
companies. There is a constant job to have more employers embraced 
in the program and to see that those programs are of the highest 
quality, by giving them the benefit of their technical experience and 
knowledge of the whole field. 

\ir. Bussey. This program in Illinois has been in operation almost 
from the inception of the law, has it not? 

\ir. Parrerson. Yes, it has. 

\ir. Buspey. I am rather puzzled over the fact that after all thos 
years, with the local committees long since set up, it is still necessary 
to maintain 15 positions in the State of Illinois, instead of having the 
local committees assume a greater responsibility and of having your 
work only be of a very general supervisory character. 

Mr. Parrerson. We aim, through every device we can use, to 
vet the committees to take over more responsibilities. We have been 
successful in some States in having people put on full time by the 
States to do nothing but handle the apprenticeship program. But 
still new committees are being formed, and many employers that are 
not within the committees have to be called on. It is somewhat of 
a treadmill operation. It is necessary to keep the employers that 
have come in within the program, and it is necessary to get new em- 
ployers to come within the program. There is a growth in population 
and in industry that makes it necessary to keep this very alive through 
constant contact by field representatives. 

However, we do believe, as you implied, that to the extent we can 
get these joint committees to do the work, that would relieve us. We 
employ every means we can to have others do this work rather than 
have the Government do it. 


VARIATIONS IN LEVEL OF STATE PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Bussey. Explain for the committee’s benefit, please, the 
difference between these 30 States that have State apprenticeship 
agencies and these other States, such as Illinois, that are not included 
in the 30. 

Mr. Parrerson. Among the 30 States that were referred to, 20 
have 1 or more employees that are paid by the State. In the remain- 
ing 10 they have no employees and our field representatives do the 
work for the State. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what I am driving at. Why should not the 
States assume more of the responsibility? Why should those 10 
States not have any employee in this program and look to the central 
Government in Washington for a staff? 

Mr. Parrerson. The States should be encouraged to have a staff. 

Mr. Bussey. Eighteen years seems to me quite a long time to 
encourage these States. 

Mr. Patrerson. When we came in 18 years ago, only 2 States had 
any legislation on apprenticeship. We have a sizable increase in that. 
There are pretty good prospects now in three States during the fiscal 
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year 1954 of getting additional State agencies. Those States are New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Wyoming. To the extent that it is possible, 
we encourage that. We cannot go into State legislatures and urge it, 
If State agencies are established it will be because management and 
labor go out for it, as in those States we have referred to. We feel 
we have increased the number of personnel in the States. We have 
doubled that within the last 3 years, to the point we now have 152 
permanent employees. 

Mr. Bussey. I| think you are to be commended on that, but I think 
it falls way short for a program that has been in existence for 18 years, 

Mr. Patrerson. We have increased from 2 to 30 States. 


STATES NOT HAVING APPRENTICESHIP AGENCIES 


Mr. Bussey. What about these States other than the 30 that have 
State apprenticeship agencies? ‘Tell me the difference between their 
programs and the programs you have running in the 30 States. I am 
particularly interested in the State of Illinois, that being my own 
State. 

Mr. Parrerson. Illinois is a large industrial State. Our field 
representatives serve in giving technical advisory assistance, but they 
get their advice from labor-man agement committees, so the States 
still give the direction and emphasis. These committees have made 
a good record. Every area in the country should be doing its share. 
Those States over the years have gotten a sound foundation, have 
expanded on it, and are proud of being in the national apprenticeship 
program. 

I think we should point out that in the approximately 5 war years, 
it was impossible to get anything in the way of progress in the States. 

Of course, we must always, in discussing this, give true value to 
the fact that the matter of having an adequate skilled labor force 
is a matter of great importance to the Nation. 

Mr. Bussey. I agree with you, but I still cannot comprehend why 
the States have not assumed more responsibility. Do I understand 
that the 30 indicated States have State laws regarding this, while the 
others do not? 

Mr. Parrerson. Almost all of them have; 22 of those States have 
laws. 

Mr. Bussey. Illinois does not have a law? 

Mr. Parrerson. No, nor an agency. 

Mr. Bussey. It has a voluntary management-labor council 
committee? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. What has been the objection in Illnois to establishing 
& program on a State basis? 

Mr. Parrerson. In Illinois the objection that we have met since 
fhe .start has been that the forces of management and labor are 
fearful that in setting up a State agency they may get administrative 

sgulations and procedures that will tend to weight them down 
operating a voluntary apprenticeship program. They are afriad 
estrietive compulsory measures. 
‘'r. Bussey. They are not afraid of any restrictive compulsory 
ires emanating from the Federal Government, I take it? 
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Mr. Parrmerson. No. I can mention one very important national 
industry that developed national standards with us, and when we 
recommended and asked that they incorporate registration with State 
agencies they refused to go along, saying they had bumped into diffi- 
culties with State agencies. 

Another very large national corporation that has headquarters in 
Chicago and has a full-fledged program with us, has registered with 
the different States, but now they come to us and say if they could 
have had that registration with us it would have saved their going to 
30 States to get registration. They feel there is ease in operation in 
working with the Federal Government, while there is variety between 
the State regulations. So there are points both ways. We as a Fed- 
eral agency are strongly in favor of more State agencies. 


PROGRAM TRENDS 


Mr. Bussey. Do you think this program is one that will require 
additional positions and greater appropriations every year, or do you 
see a date in the future when this might be tapered off so far as the 
Bureau’s activities are concerned? 

Mr. Parrerson. I emphatically do not see an increase in the years 
ahead, with the one qualification, of course, barring an emergency. 
We had the veterans’ housing emergency in 1946, and the Congress 
at that time increased our funds. 

I do see a very great need for stability of operations. It is not in 
the interest of the Nation to give positions one year and take them 
away 6 months later. We need stability in our staff, and I would 
say that rather than anticipating an increase, as we can get others 
to do the work, if we can succeed in doing that, I can see a gradual 
tapering off. 

Mr. Busrey. On page 1—a of your justifications you show a total 
of 89 positions, amounting to $502,000, of which, according to your 
footnote, you state: ‘Items included in parentheses are comparable 
amounts included in 1954 appropriation request for items appro- 
priated in 1953 under the Defense Production Act.’ That statement 
refers to those 89 positions which are estimated to require $502,000? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Busrey. Was it the thinking of the Bureau of the Budget 
that you should come to the regular subcommittee as you have today, 
to apply for those funds, rather than to the subcommittee that 
handled the emergency agencies last year? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, decidedly so, because everything we did do 
under the Defense Production Act was our regular program expanded, 
so there was a feeling it was desirable to have it in one item. Perhaps 
Mr. Dodson can expand on that. 

Mr. Dopson. Your statement is correct, with the one qualification 
we were also to do some short-term training wherever possible to aid 
in the war effort. 

Mr. Parrrerson. That was a regular function, so it was not a new 
function. 
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LEVEL OF OPERATIONS DURING PAST 5 YEARS 


Mr. Bussey. You referred to the 5-year period of World War II 
What was the appropriation and the number of positions for that 
5-year period? 


Mr. Parrerson. Our appropriation for fiscal 1943 was $1,101,501: 


319 positions. 

For fiscal 1944, $1,223,500, with 291 positions. 

For fiscal 1945, $1,231,200, with 289 positions. 

For fiscal 1946, $1 ,373,100, with 255 positions. 

For fiscal 1947, $2,283,542, with 496 positions. 

Mr. Bussey. The rest of the appropriations are in the committee 
print. 

What was the reason for the jump from 255 positions in 1946 to 
496 in 1947? 

Mr. Parrerson. That was caused entirely by the emergency in th: 
skilled-worker field in the building trades. The country was acted ked 
on this veterans’ housing program, and the most serious threat to 
carrying out that program was lack of building tradesmen. So the 
joint Senate and House committee which Senator McCarthy was 
handling had a full day’s hearing of representatives of the building 
industry, and requested that adequate tunds be made available to 
meet the need for skilled workers in the building trades; and it is a 
great credit to the building industry that due to a greatly increased 
apprenticeship program, there was no shortage of skilled workers in 
the building trades during the veterans’ housing program. 

Mr. Bussey. Have statistics been compiled to show the number of 
apprentices who participated in this training program who, after 
satisfactorily completing their apprenticeship, went into the various 
trades? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. The number of people who graduated from 
apprenticeship into journeyman in the past 5 years total 138,000 


They are now journeymen as a result of this program during the last 
5 years. 


COST OF 





WITHIN-GRADE 





SALARY ADVANCEMENTS 

Mr. Bussey. On page 4 of the justifications you have an item of 
$3,890 for within-grade promotions. Is that a net figure? 

Mr. Parrerson. I would like to ask Mr. Bazan to comment on 
that. 

Mr. Bazan. That is the increased cost. The Bureau of the Budget 
did not allow us to increase our appropriation by that amount. We 
include it and then deduct it under the lapses. 

Mr. Dopson. We estimated it on the basis of people on the roll. 

Mr. Bazan. The actual count of those who would get within-grade 
promotions is figured, and the amount is about 1 percent. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Patterson, on this question of these young 
fellows getting union membership after their apprenticeship under 
this program, I have never heard of anyone who has successfully 
completed his apprenticeship having difficulty in getting into a union 
in my State. 

Mr. Parrerson. Having difficulty in getting in? 

Mr. Focartry. Yes; I never have. That is a mutual agreement 
that is reached with almost every union, is it not? 
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\ir. Parrerson. Yes. 

\ir. Focartry. So before they start their apprenticeship they are 
ractically given a guaranty that if they successfully carry out the 
provisions of the program they automatically become a member of 
that particular union? 

\ir. Parrerson. Yes. 


PIRATING OF LABOR 


\ir. Focarry. So far as the pirating of labor is concerned, I think 
that is one of the most distressing problems that not only labor but 
iso industry faces in a short labor market; and that only happens 

a short labor market, is that not true? 

Mir. Parrerson. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Focarry. What you are trying to do through this program is 

nerease the number of skilled tradesmen, which in effect. would 
event pirating? 
Parrerson. Yes, if we had enough participation among 
mployers. 
Focartry. There is no pirating of labor in a surplus labor 
») 

Mr. Parrerson. No. 

ly. Fogarty. Another thing that has been brought to my attention 

the past is that the problem is not so much the pirating of labor 
that is, one manufacturer taking employees from another by giving 
them higher wages—but in a tight labor market an employer does not 
vet the full cooperation of the employee, because the employee knows 
he does not have to produce as much as ordinarily, since he can get 
another job down the street a couple blocks. 

Parrerson. That is quite right. 

Mr. Fogarty. So that industry does not get full production from 

‘employees because of this tight labor market. 

\Ir. Parterson. Yes, and we are encountering serious trouble in 
that other employers are taking apprentices away within a year of 
completion of their training. 


PROBLEMS OF ENLISTING LABOR AND MANAGEMENT COOPERATION IN 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. So you still do have some trouble with various em- 
ployers and various unions at the present time? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is a matter that requires constant supervision 
and public relations, effecting these agreements and ge ‘tting unions 
and engore rs to enter into these apprenticeship programs? 


Mr. Parrerson. Yes. It is a constant job with those who have 
never been in the program, and also with those who have been in the 
program but who feel the job is done. I cited the building trades. 
lam glad to report that in the last 3 months a great deal has been done 
toward getting the building trades to step back in the program. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think the building industry was one cratt that 
always liked to settle their own problems and determine the number 
of apprentices they would have each year? 

Mr. Parrerson, Yes. 
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Mr. Fogarty. But they did cooperate in this program in 1947 and 
1948 and 1949? 

Mr. Parrerson. Very much so. 

Mr. Foaarry. Also, I think this matter of a good skilled labor force 
is very important to the Nation. As long as we are in this so-called 
emergency—you have no control over that and we in Congress have 
no control over this emergency we find ourselves in—as long as the 
emergency exists the problem has to be met by someone, and if it 
were left to the irdividual States it would not be met, according to 
past experience? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is quite true. 


AREAS OF PROGRAM CONCENTRATION IN 1954 


Mr. Focrertry. In what trades are you spending most of your time 
now? 

Mr. Parrerson. The 27 on the critical occupational list. 

Mr. Focarry. What are the top five? 

Mr. Parrerson. Machinists, tool-and-die makers, molders, pattern- 
makers, and electronics technicians. 

Mr. Fogerty. What are the next five? 

Mr. Parrerson. Boilermakers, aircraft mechanics, instrument re- 
pairmen, cable splicers. How many is that? There are several sub- 
divisions under “Aircraft mechanics.” 

Mr. Fogarty. That is enough. You will be concentrating in the 
next fiscal year on these trades? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes, and that is a very vigorous concentration 
in that we put on what we call campaigns and actually visit every 
employer in that field with an idea of getting him to increase his 
apprentice training. We have done that with the aircraft industry, 
which is one of our most acute industries. 

Mr. Focarry. But if we get out of this emergency that we are in at 
the present time within the next year or two, that would tend to result 
in some decrease in future appropriations, of course? 

Mr. Parrrerson. Yes. The first 4 or 5 trades that I mentioned 
seem to be perennial. Even during the depression there was a 
shortage of tool-and-die makers, for instance. 

Mr. Foacarry. That is a problem mainly between the employer 
and the union; is it not? 

Mr. Parrrerson. With all the prodding we can give it. 

Mr. Foaarry. Unless you can give it some prodding it will remain 
as it has been in the past? 

Mr. Parrrrson. Yes. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Is that because they feel that if they build up a 
large labor force, when the tool-making business is cut down they 
will have a surplus? Is that the reason for the resistance, do you 
suppose? 

Mr. Parrerson. No, I do not believe it is, because the machinery 
of apprenticeship is such they are constantly making analyses of the 
number of skilled workmen in a community, taking into considera- 
tion their ages and the number that will be lost through death or 
retirement, and the number needed. So I feel there is no danger in 
that field of training people who could not find work. Both employers 
and labor are very cautious in not training too many. But the main 
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reason is, they are overwhelmed with the production problem and do 
not give this the attention that is needed. It is not an opposition. 


RESERVE IN MEXICAN LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Frernanpez. You referred to this $45,000 transfer from the 
\exiean farm-labor program as being from a reserve. What do you 
mean by a reserve? 

Mr. Dopson. I guess I had better answer that. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. We put in our estimates for Mexican farm labor on 
he basis of bringing in about 275,000 to 300,000 Mexicans during the 
year. It turned out we will bring in 215,000 or 220,000. So it was 
\bvious there was some money there, because the program did not 
ome up to our estimate. So the Bureau of the Budget put in reserve 
the surplus, and this was a release of part of the surplus, but it did 
iot affect the Mexican farm program. 

Mr. Fernanpez. We had appropriated more than was necessary 

r that? 

Mr. Dopson. Our estimate was the farmers would request 275,000 
Mexicans, and we actually imported around 220,000. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Is the $624,000 in the same category of funds 
ransferred? 

Mr. Dopson. No. $624,000 was an appropriation by Congress, 
but from a different pt e, to allow us to increase our staff to me et 
the increased tempo of work. 

Mr. Frernanpez. You include that amount in the total to be 
ippropriated by this committee in this appropriation? 

Mr. Dopson. We endeavor to explain that we really cannot dis- 

tinguish between an emergency operation and our regular work. An 
apprentice may be working on an item that will find its way in 
lefense on Monday and Tuesday, and on Wednesday and Thursday 
t may go into civilian channels. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You are asking for 10 net additional people. 
What would be the result if you should not get that 10—and I doubt 
that you will? 

Mr. Parrerson. That 10 would be taken out of the work we are 
loing for Selective Service. The requirements for deferment by local 
draft boards are extremely rigid, and we have been requested to make 
an inspection of every situation and a reinspection every 6 months 
to make sure the apprentice is serving in a high-class fashion. So 
the 10 would be taken from that. 

Mr. Frernanpez. That is all. 


VETERANS PARTICIPATING IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. What is the percentage of veterans taking part in 
this apprenticeship program? 

Mr. Patterson. We have a table on that. Do you mean Korean 
veterans, or the total? 

Mr. Focarry. Both. 

Mr. Patrrerson. 90,000 veterans are at present in training, which 
is about 60 percent. That will go up, because the number of Korean 
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veterans coming in each month is going up. We took the typical! 
month of November, and there were 1,950 Korean veterans that cany 
in that month. 

Mr. Foacarry. You estimate there will be about 2,000 Korean 
veterans coming into this program next year? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. There will be 24,000 in the year; about 2,000 
per month. 

Mr. Fogarry. Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you consider Chicago a tight labor market? 

Mr. Parrerson. Not as tight as 8 or 10 areas that I can think of 
I would consider it about average. Chicago would be about midway 
That is a rough approximation. We get our figures on that from thx 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Employment Securit, 

Mr. Bussey. I raised the question because I am wondering about 
labor pirating. I have not seen anything to convince me that Chicago 
recently has been considered a tight labor market. 

Mr. Dopson. We regard Chicago as having a balanced labor supply 

Mr. Bussey. The problem I mentioned in connection with thi 
aircraft division of the Ford Motor Co., I wish to assure my very abl 
friend from Rhode Island, was not due to a tight labor market. 

Mr. Focartry. We have a surplus labor market in Rhode Island 
We have the highest unemployment rate in the country at the present 
time. But there is a tight labor market in one particular trade, and 
there is pirating in that trade. 


APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM OF FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. Dopson. In fact, the Ford Motor Co. 3 or 4 months ago sent its 
head of training to see the Secretary of Labor to appeal for more 
apprenticeship programs. They were complaining of nondoers 
because they were putting a lot of money into training people and 
having their people pirated by the nondoers. They sent their man 
down on a number of occasions, and this particular occasion was to 
plead for more active apprenticeship programs. 

I was present at the discussion the head of training of the Ford 
Motor Co. had with the Secretary of Labor, and he made a very good 
case. 

Mr. Busrey. Does the Secretary of Labor have some people on the 
opposite side who are complaining? 

Mr. Dopson. There was a group at one time composed of a Ford 
Co. representative and two representatives from labor organizations 

Mr. Parrerson. One from the CIO and one from the A. F. of L. 

Mr. Dopson. This is one program where both labor and manage- 
ment come to the top pleading for it. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Busrry. Mr. Patterson, it bewilders me a little to look at these 
figures and see that during World War II you had 319 positions in 
1943, 291 positions in 1944, and 289 positions in 1945. 

Mr. Dopson. The appropriations through fiscal 1946 were when 
you were a part of the War Manpower Commission. 

Mr. Bussey. Then you had 255 in 1946, and now, according to 
your request for fiscal 1954, you need 568. 
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\Mr. Parrerson. One increase was to do the veterans’ housing job. 

\ir. Buspey. Has that not been more or less taken care of now? 

Mr. Parrerson. It has, but the building trades are still very criti- 
cal to our national defense. We are giving priority to atomic energy. 
In one installation in Ohio they propose to use 28,000 skilled trades- 
men. 

| would like to point out, in line with your indicating the increases, 
that we have decreased from 652 in 1951 . 558 now. 

Mr. Bussey. This plant you speak of in Ohio will be completed 
before you get new apprentices through the program, will it not? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. This will bea ‘long program like the Savannah 
River project. We have had to give a lot of assistance to the Savannah 
River program, because while there will be a bulge at the beginning 
in the construction of housing and so on, the major part continues. 

Mr. Dopson. In making a comparison of growth during the war 

ears with the present time, it should be remembered that the ap- 
prenticeship program during the war was supplemented by other 
forms of training, so it is difficult to make a true comparison. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, that is a very important point. During 
World War II a number of new emergency training agencies were 
established to carry on training functions, and the Government did 

creat deal of training itself. Now the Government does no training, 
ndustry does it, so if you had comparable figures it would balloon 
way up. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the idea of doing that instead of putting it 
inder your Department? 

Mr. Parrerson. I do not know if I should say so, but it seemed to 
me it was a mistake. 

Mr. Bussey. Where would they get the trained pe ‘rsonnel to carry 
on a program like that, in view of the fact that your Bureau, which has 
been in this field 18 years, had most of the experts? 

Mr. Parrerson. They reached out on an emergency basis and 
secured the loan of people from industry. 

Mr. Bussey. Any further questions? 


VETERAN APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM BENEFITS 


Mr. Fernanpez. If a GI makes application to go into a plant as an 
apprentice, not as a GI but as an individual, the industry pays his 
apprenticeship wages, but if he applies as a GI, the Government pays 
part of his apprentic eship wages. Why is — Government burdened’ 
with it? I think the GI should be helped, but why does not industry 
pay the GI his wages in full? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is the theory of Congress, that the GI bill 
benefits are to make up for the interruption in their careers cause . by 
military service. The average apprentice today is 26 years of 
This is an artificial situation caused by GIs. The GI is older ion the 
normal apprentice, and has more re sponsibilities. Many of them are 
married. And they are not the recipients of lush bene fits. The bene- 
fits are decreased every 4 months, and when they get to a certain 
period they get nothing. 

Mr. Fernanpez. They might not get employed as apprenctices 
but for the fact the Government assists them at the beginning. Is 
that it? 
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Mr. Parrerson, No. 

Mr. FernNanpEz. Where does the veteran get the benefit? 

Mr. Partrerson. First I would like to underline that the veterar 
does not get reduced payment from the employer because of thy 
GI bill. The veteran and the nonveteran both get the same. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The point I am making is that the Government 
pays for part of the veteran’s wages when he is an apprentice, but 
not the others. If so it is industry that gets the benefit and not th 
veteran. 

Mr. Patrerson. No, the Government does not pay part of his 
wages as an apprentice. The Government pays him benefits above 
his wages as an apprentice. 

Mr. Fogarty. The first year. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Frernanpez. In other words, the veteran gets more total 
wages as an apprentice than one who is not a veteran? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That I did not understand. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Pariprson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


ropriation or estimate $7, 283, 41¢ $4, 983, 000 
ferred from ‘Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour 
ion, Department of Labor,’’ pursuant to Public Law 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
mbursements from other accounts 
bursements from non-Federal sources 


Total available for obligation 
bligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 
rative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, ¢ 
xluction activities, Labor” 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and exper 
farm labor, Bureau of Employment Security”’ 


Total obligations 


NoTeE.—Reimbursements from non-Federal] sources above are from the proceeds of 
(40 U. 8. C. 481 (« 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 952 actual | 1953 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


Veterans’ placement service $1, 3 $1, 100, 000 
Farm placement servic 

Collection and interpret n of labor market information 

Assistance in maintair iblic employment services , 767 04, ) ) 
Unemployment insurance ‘ 

Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State operations 

Executive direction and management 

Central administrative services : 300, 000 


5, 599, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
Collection and interpretation of labor market information 
n taining public employment services 


1 auditing of State operations 


» out of reimbursements from 





lotal obligations , 999, 97 5, 599, 000 ( 
Obligations by objects 
i 
\ 
g 
~ 
g 
1 
D 
manent positic 
i temporary positions 
in excess of 52-week bast 
ict ile S 3 2 , 2, 24 I 
] 
( 
600 { i 
oo 
, 500 
Communication s 500 ( 
Rents and utility se1 500 
Printing and reproductior ) 168, 400 , ‘ 
Oth r contractual se $1, 800 
Services perforn i by other ge! 5 , 800 
08 Supplies and materials ( 15, 900 
09 Equipment 3h, , 400 
15 Taxes and assessmet! 7 5, 500 | 


retal direct obligations 5, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Rein rom Other Accor 
Personal servic 8 


5, 999, 97: 5 )», 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


lated obligations, start o $583 
ns incurred during 7, 292, 672 983. OOK 


ibursable obligatior 
juidated obligations 

istment in obligations of 
ited balance carriec 


tal expenditures 


\ir. Busrey. The committee will come to order 
(his afternoon we have before us for consideration the fiscal year 
954 appropriation request for salar es and expenses of the Bureau of 
0 ployment Security 
\ir. Goodwin, I believe that you have a statement vou would like to 
ake at this time. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


\Mir. Goopwin. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 1 do. With your permission | 

ll read the statement now. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our request for 
$5,867,000 for “‘Salaries and expenses”’ for the Bureau of Employment 
Security will provide 853 positions. Included in the request is 


$313,000 providing for 41 positions for administration of the unem 
loyment compensation for veterans program. We think this request 
s well justified but since the Congress denied the amount requested 
for 1953 and indicated that the Bureau should absorb the cost of this 
new program we will try to absorb the cost in 1954. We would like to 
point out to the committee in your consideration of our overall re- 
quest for funds to operate the Bureau that in absorbing this cost we 
are effecting a savings of $313,000. 

Exclusive of the unemployment compensation for veterans’ program, 

ir request is for $5,554,000 covering $12 positions Therefore, on a 

mparable basis our request was already $45,000 lower and would 
provide 6 less positions than we had in 1953. 

The employment-security program embraces an insurance system 
that covers 37,000,000 workers, paid out nearly a billion dollars to 
1,400,000 different workers and collected over $1.4 billion in taxes in 
1952; and an employment-service system which filled over 6% million 
nonagricultural job openings and over 9 million agricultural job 
openings in 1952. The State administrative costs of this program for 
1954 is estimated at $218 million. The Federal Bureau is assigned 

law some extremely important functions in connection with the 
total program and we believe that the approximate $5.5 million we 
are requesting for supervision and essential services is low for an 
operation of this magnitude and importance. 
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The Bureau’s program involves performing a number of functions 
that can be done on a centralized basis more efficiently and at less cost, 
In this regard the Bureau’s work resembles that performed by the 
home offices of business concerns having large, decentralized units, 
For example, the Farm Placement ee each year prepares a kit of 
materials costing about $35,000 a year designed to stimulate the 
filling of year-round and seasonal rf jobs. ‘To get the same results 
a State would have to spend at least $20,000 and probably more, so 
that on a national basis almost $1,000,000 would have to be spent. 
The same thing can be said of operating and procedural material 
developed for the States and used by them with little adaptation. 

The unemployment insurance service of the Bureau has the respon- 
sibility for assuring that State unemployment-insurance systems and 
laws meet the standards of the Social Security Act so that the em- 
ployers in those States will be eligible for unemployment-insurance 
tax offset under sections 1600-1603 of the Federal Unesnployment 
Tax Act. In exercising this responsibility, the service reviews Stat 
laws, regulations, and final appeals decisions and makes retdnninienda- 
tions upon request on pending legislative and procedural matters. 
It also furnishes guides to the States in a number of areas of unem- 
ployment-insurance administration where this can be done more 
economically and more effectively, than if done State by State, and 
explains and interprets Federal responsibilities and requirements in 
relation to State programs. It recommends improved methods 
operation and assists States in installing them; establishes criteria for 
measuring administrative costs for determining the amounts of money 
necessary for proper and efficient administration of the State laws and 
for obtaining the greatest equity in the distribution of funds as 
between States. 

The unemployment-insurance service is the focal point in the Federal 
Government for information on the unemployment-insurance _pro- 
gram. As I mentioned previously, it now also has the responsibility 
for administering the veterans unemployment-compensation program. 
It has the responsibility to integrate this new program with the regu- 
lar unemployment-insurance program. It must assure that pro- 
cedures are adequate for the proper payment of benefits to veterans 
only where due and that administrative costs are kept as low as 
possible. 

The unemployment-insurance service performs many functions 
which can be done at less cost and with greater efficiency on a cen- 
tralized basis than on a State-by-State basis. A good example is the 
development of actuarial techniques for benefit-fund solvency in- 
volving revision of employer rate schedules. Another example is the 
development of complete procedures for interstate claims processing 
and interstate claim appeals. 

A successful public employment service system must meet the 
needs of the economy in which it operates. Our economy operates 
largely on a national basis and is not contained by State boundaries. 
The Federal responsibilities in this program are important and sub- 
stantial. This was clearly recognized in the Wagner-Peyser Act when 
the Congress said: 

* * Tt shall be the province and duty of the Federal bureau * * * to assist 
in establishing and maintaining systems of public employment offices in the sev- 
eral States and the political subdivisions thereof. * * * The bureau shall also 
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t in coordinating the public employment offices throughout the country and 
nereasing their usefulness by developing and prescribing minimum standards 
ficiency, assisting them in meeting problems peculiar to their localities, pro- 
ng uniformity in their administrative and statistical procedure, furnishing 

{ publishing information as to opportunities fcr employment and other infor- 

ation of value in the operation of the system, and maintaining a system for 

ring labor between the several States. 

In part, these responsibilities of the Bureau are carried out by pro- 
viding the State agencies with technical assistance; in part by provid- 
ng program supervision and, in part, by the actual performance of 
certain functions which can be done only or more economically at the 
mal office of the United States Employment Service. 
ustrative of the latter type of responsibility is the operation of 
the system for clearing labor from localities where there is a surplus 
to localities of need. These interstate placements while not large as 
compared with total placements are extremely important. In 1952 
for example, there were just over 40,000 clearance placements but 
of these 3,000 were professional workers including almost 1,100 engi- 
neers vitally needed for defense and essential civilian activities. A 
further example is the development and maintenance of occupational 
data for daily use in the local offices of the public employment service. 
This material includes the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, and 
interviewing and counseling aids. While much of the basic research 
necessary for the development of this material is done in the various 
States, the planning, direction, and development of the final result 
must be done at the national office. As a general rule we use work 
committees composed of State and local office personnel to handle 
these projects which will be of use throughout the Nation. 

The public employment service system provides the basic man- 
power machinery in a defense or war period. Today with the Nation 
engaged in a program of partial mobilization and with evidence that 
full mobilization may become necessary at any time, it is more im- 
portant than ever that the public employment service system be kept 
strong and in a state of readiness. When the emergency agencies 
were established to formulate defense programs following the Korean 
invasion, they turned to the public employment office system as the 
logical agency for the performance of the civilian manpower job. 
Although the development of events has made it possible for us to 
cut back our purely defense activities this year they still remain a 
vital part of the Nation’s defense program. 

The Bureau’s Farm Placement Service endeavors to fulfill the 
demand of agricultural employers for workers to meet the continued 
high-production goals for food and fibers for defense and essential 
civilian needs. The need for agricultural workers will be about the 
same in 1954 as it wasin 1953. ‘To meet these demands for manpower 
the Bureau will continue its efforts toward full utilization of domestic 
agricultural workers through (1) recruitment of year-’round farm labor, 
(2) development and expansion of day-haul programs, (3) expansion 
of placement service to Indians and Puerto Ricans, (4) promotion in 
collaboration with State agencies of the movement of underemployed 
farm families to more productive areas, (5) direction of the movement 
of migratory and seasonal farm workers, and (6) development of labor 
supply and demand data and employment conditions by area. 

The labor-market information activities of the Bureau result from 
the statutory requirements that provision be made for maintaining 
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a nationwide uniform and comparable system of reports and the 
conduct of studies relating to the operations of the Federal-State 
unemployment insurance and public employment service systems, 
The Bureau is required by the Wagner-Peyser Act to furnish and 
publish information as to opportunities for employment and by the 
Social Security Act for making reports and to undertake studies and 
to make recommendations in the field of unemployment compensation 
The Servicemen’s Readjustment Assistance Act of 1944 requires the 
Bureau to work with the State agencies and assist in securing and 
maintaining current information as to various types of available em- 
ployment in public works, private industry or business. The Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 places certain additional sta- 
tistical reporting requirements upon the Bureau arising out of the 
program for unemployment compensation for Korean veterans. 

Most of the labor-market information activities of the employment 
security system are performed in local and State employment security 
offices. In these offices the knowledge of local conditions which is 
acquired in the course of day-to- day operations, is assembled and 
organized. Such knowledge is used for planning and supervising the 
operations of the local office. The State offices obtain labor-market 
information from their local offices and draw additional knowledge 
from State sources and from comparing activities in the various local 
offices. 

The role of the Bureau in this process is one of developing common 
definitions, of setting the most useful standards, and of developing a 
uniform, efficient reporting system. Reports of the volume of activity 
in the State employment security systems are summarized and ana- 
lyzed by Bureau analysts and form the basis of a public accounting of 
unemployment insurance and employment service activities. The 
summaries also provide the quantitative information upon which 
appropriated funds can be equitably allocated to State agencies 
Summary information assembled and analyzed by the Bureau per- 
mits State administrators to evaluate their operations in relationship 
to the activity and experience in other States. Past experience, and a 
knowledge of the economic conditions affecting the labor market 
permit the estimating of future.workloads and budgets. 

By summarizing and comparing the labor-market conditions in the 
States and in the major labor-market areas, the Bureau is able to 
develop information which is indispensable in planning recruitment 
and placement activity, and in counseling veterans and youth. The 
information so developed is also essential to the activities of other 
governmental agencies and rapid shifts in the economy have made 
current labor-market information assume increasing importance. 

Labor-market information developed by the Bureau from State 
reports is used by the Department of Defense and by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in its determination of where to locate new 
facilities or to place contracts. Area labor-market information is used 
in the determination of critical defense areas and in the determination 
of whether or not certificates of necessity should be granted for a new 
establishment in a particular area. Occupational labor-market infor- 
mation is used in the determination of the List of Critical Occupations, 
in the planning of apprenticeship and training courses and special 
recruitment drives such as that for engineers. Industry labor-market 
information, based on current knowledge of industry conditions, is 
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ised by Federal defense agencies concerned with special industry 
programs such as the heavy forge, aircraft, and shipbuilding. 

| am sure the committee realizes that this is one of the great human 
programs of Government. It provides a vital service in our highly 
industrialized economy, a service which reaches into every community 
and which aids both employers and workers. I know the committee 
will not be unmindful of the need for its adequate operation when 
considering this request. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I will be glad to 
answer any questions. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


I would like to add one point. I had understood, Mr. Chairman, 
that the committee desired to follow a little different procedure this 
year concerning the Veterans’ Employment Service. I had under- 
stood that it would be considered before this item, so I did not include 
it in my statement. I think inasmuch as Mr. Faulkner, Chief of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service, is present, it might be well to have a 
ceneral statement from Mr. Faulkner at this point. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Faulkner, would you care to make a general 
statement at this time? 

Mr. Fau_Kner. J shall be very glad to, Mr. Chairman. I have a 
prepared statement here. It does not seem to be too long. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service activities are based on the statutory requirements of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, and the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 
[t is the responsibility of the Veterans Employment Service and its 
representatives in all the States and Territories to exercise functional 
supervision of the services to veterans through local offices of the 
State Employment Security Agencies to insure that an effective job 
counseling and employment placement service is maintained for 
veterans. The State Veterans Employment representatives must 
insure that the policies of the Secretary of Labor and the policies and 
procedures of the Bureau of Employment Security on special services 
for veterans are carried out by the State agencies. The successful 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans, the reabsorption into the labor 
force of large numbers of reservists who have been inducted into the 
Armed Forces for the second time in less than a decade, the most 
advantageous use of the training benefits available to veterans, the 
number of veterans who will draw unemployment compensation, and 
the overall readjustment of veterans as a group will depend largely on 
the manner in which these policies and procedures are carried out. 

Since 1947 the Veterans Employment Service has experienced 
reductions in its staff from 795 positions to 163 as of December 31, 
1952. Since July 1951 the staffing pattern of the Service fell from 
253 to 163. During this same period the monthly discharge rate of 
the Armed Forces has been steadily increasing as has the workload in 
local Employment Service offices. 
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After careful examination of the major programs of the Veterans 
E mploy ment Service, and in light of current and estimated workloads. 
it is my opinion that the current strength of the Service—163 posi- 
tions—must be maintained in order to insure the carrying out of our 
mandated responsibilities. 

As of December 1952 there were 19,763,000 living veterans of the 
wars of the United States, of which nearly 1% million were veterans 
with service since the start of the Korean campaign. The employ- 
ment counseling and job-finding assistance required by this significant 
segment of the working population can best be illustrated by the 
number of veterans served by local offices in the past fiscal year, 
During the last fiscal year, 1,350,000 veterans registered for employ- 
ment, 149,900 were counseled and 1,455,000 veterans were placed 
The first 6 months operations in fiscal 1953 indicates that there will 
be increases in the number filmg new applications, the number 
requiring counseling and testing services and the resulting demands 
for increased placement activities. 

The casualties from the Korean campaign and the servicemen 
disabled in training and other accidents will continue to require 
special attention on the part of all Employment Service personnel, 
particularly the Veterans Employment representatives. The success- 
ful rehabilitation of disabled veterans requires close cooperation on 
the part of the training and placement agencies and demands constant 
vigilance to insure the necessary interage ney referral, training in 
occupations in which there is a reasonable expectancy of a job after 
training and prompt placement in positions for which they have been 
trained. 

It is generally recognized that a period of military service initially 
places a worker at a disadvantage in the labor market due to one or 
more reasons directly traceable to his service such as lack of civilian 
work experience, older than the normal entrance age for apprentice- 
ships or on-job training, inability to utilize military skills in civilian 
occupations, existence of a service-connected disability, etc. As a 
result it is necessary to stimulate an interest and a sympathetic 
understanding on the part of employers and the public in this problem. 
After nearly 10 years of war and national emergencies, it is becoming 
increasingly more difficult to maintain this interest and to persuade 
employers to give veterans special consideration. Consequently, the 
Veterans Employment Service and its field representatives must 
devote more time and effort to this activity. 

Approximately 1 million servicemen will be released from the Armed 
Forces during the current fiscal year and each of the next several 
years. One of the most common complaints of ex-servicemen and 
veterans organizations is the lack of information on veterans’ rights 
and benefits and in some instances the giving of misinformation at 
points of separation. The Department of Labor is responsible for 
information dealing with employment, reemployment rights, unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, apprentice training and all other infor- 
mation related to the selection of an occupation and the placement 
into suitable employment. At the present time servicemen are being 
separated in significant numbers from approximately 120 different 
military installations and 63 military and naval hospitals. 

The Veterans Employment Service with its representatives in every 
State and Territory must assume the primary responsibility for work- 










































¢ out with the commanding officers of these military installations 
and hospitals the necessary procedures to insure that dischargees are 
‘nformed of all their rights, benefits, and services which are adminis- 
tered by the Department of Labor. State Veterans Employment 
representatives must see that competent Employment Service 
pm rsonnel are assigned to separation centers and military hospitals 
whenever the workload warrants such assignment and that milits ary 
counselors at all other installations have the necessary materials and 

knowledge to provide this information to dischargees. This will 
require State Veterans Employment representatives to visit all 
military installations within their respective States at regular intervals. 

The following are the four major programs which the Veterans 
Employment Service and its field representatives must carry out 
during the next fiscal year: 

[. Functional supervision.—This activity includes: 

a) Participating in the development and preparation of new 
policies, procedures, and instructions, including the necessary training 
activities, to carry out the Veterans program through State employ- 
ment service offices. 

Reviewing existing and proposed State agency programs, pro- 
cedures, and instructions which may effect services for veterans. 

c) Evaluating the programs and services offered veterans in local 
employment offices by analyzing statistical and narrative reports and 
by visiting local offices. There are approximately 1,800 local em- 
ployment offices which must be visited from one to several times each 
vear. During the fiscal year 1952, VES field representatives made 
12,637 local office visits, but with a reduced staff an average of only 
775 local office visits per month was made in the first 6 months of 
fiscal year 1953. This would seem to be the minimum number of 
local office visits that can be made and still maintain an adequate 
check on services to veterans and disabled veterans. 

(d) Insuring that policies of the Secretary of Labor and the policies 
and procedures of the Bureau of Employment Security which provide 
for special services to veterans and preferential treatment for disabled 
veterans are carried out by the State employment services. 

II. Job promotion.—These activities include: 

(a) Preparing and delivering talks before employer organizations, 
ae unions, service clubs, etc. 

) Assisting and encouraging local office VER’s and employer 
cee representatives to develop job orders specifically for veterans 
and disabled veterans in the course of their regular employer visiting 
activities 

(c) Encouraging employers to adopt hiring policies and establish 
programs favorable to the employment of qualified disabled veterans. 
In doing this and in looking for specific job openings, usually for 
severely. disabled veterans, VES field representatives made 46,000 
employer contacts in fiscal year 1952. 

(d) Participating in organized promotional programs which have 
as one of their objectives improved employment opportunities for 
veterans or disabled veterans. Among the more prominent programs 
that the Veterans Employment Service has participated in during 
the past few years and should continue to participate in are National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, Jobs for Vets by Vets, 
and the One Man-One Minute Service Club program; 
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(e¢) Securing the interest and cooperation of non-Governmen; 
groups in promoting jobs for veterans and disabled veterans.  ‘l\ 
illustrate, during the past several years the Veterans’ Employmen: 
Service has been successful in securing the assistance of National 
Transitads, Inc., and approximately 200 other public transportat io; 
companies in providing free space for the display of 70,000 car cards 
per year urging employers to hire disabled veterans, The Disable 
American Veterans Service Foundation has provided, as a publi 
service, nearly a million pocket calendars carrying a message t; 
employers to fill their job vacancies with qualified disabled veterans 

(f) Preparing and assisting in the preparation of informational and 
educational materials for newspapers, radio stations, television, an 
other publicity media in order to maintain the continued interest of 
employers and the public in helping veterans in their readjustment to 
civilian life. Included in this activity is the distribution of blotters 
with an appropriate message to nearly one-half million employers 
ach year. 

II]. Liaison and cooperation with Federal and State agencies and 
interested community organizations.—This activity includes: 

(a) Periodic evaluation of the working relationships and procedures 
for carrying out the current agreement between the Employment 
Service and the Veterans’ Administration on the training and place- 
ment of the disabled veterans eligible for rehabilitation services under 
Public Laws 16 and 894; 

(6) Periodic evaluation of the operation of the provisions of th: 
agreement between the Employment Service and the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation which provides for the rehabilitation of veterans 
with non-service-connected disabilities; 

(c) Maintenance of frequent contacts with regional office represen- 
tatives of the Veterans Service Section of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, for under existing arrangements State veterans 
employment representatives provide an informational and _ referral 
service for veterans interested in or with problems dealing with 
employment with the Federal Government. Upon request, State 
veterans employment representatives serve as representatives of th 
Veterans Service Section within their respective states; 

(d) Maintenance of close-working relationships with the field 
representatives of the Bureau of Veterans Reemployment Rights in 
order to insure that accurate information and prompt referral services 
are provided to veterans interested in reemployment rights and bene- 
fits in accordance with agreements between the Employment Service 
and the Bureau of Veterans Reemployment Rights; 

(e) Liaison with Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps separa- 
tion points and installations to insure that dischargese are informed 
of all rights, benefits and services administered by the Department of 
Labor. State veterans employment representatives must arrang: 
for competent Employment Service personnel to be assigned to separa- 
tion centers and service hospitals whenever the workload warrants 
such assignment, and make sure that military counselors at all other 
installations have the necessary information to give to dischargees 
Regular visits must be made to each military installation to insure 
that adequate information on employment, reemployment rights, 
unemployment insurance, on-job and apprentice training and othe! 
information related to the selection of an occupation and the place- 
ment into suitable employment is provided; 


Cooperation with State and local committees on employment of 
physically handicapped. State veterans’ employment representa- 
: frequently serve as chairmen or secretaries to these committees. 

Cooperation with other community groups, i. e , service clubs, 
r unions, fraternal organizations, veterans com nunity service 
ers, ete., who are interested in assisting veterans with their read- 

ent to civilian life. 

IV. Liaison and cooperation with veterans’ organizations.—This ac- 
ty includes: 

The dissemination of information on available job openings and 

vinent opportunities to local posts and chapters at regular 

vals; 

6b) The giving of reports on current labor-market conditions and 
employment status of veterans at State and National conventions 

dat rehabilitation and other conferences; 
c) Active participation in the employment programs of the various 
nizations. For example, State veterans’ employment representa- 
issist the American Legion in the annual selection of the employer 
n each State who made the greatest effort to employ veterans. They 


lures st the Disabled American Veterans and other veterans’ organiza- 
ment tions mM selecting local employment offices that meri special recogeni- 
Nac on for their efforts in behalf of veterans and disabled veterans. They 
inder operate with veterans’ organizations that have and are conducting 

ntests to stimulate interest in employment, i. ¢., the annual DAV 
f the oster contest in Illinois and other States, the American Legion contest 


Operation Comeback, et« 

d) Frequent contacts with veterans’ organization rvice ¢ {fice Ts 

foster close working relationships between them and local emp! loy- 

nt offices in order to expedite the interreferral of veterans for their 
pective services. 

To support this minimum program, we respectfully request approval 
if our estimate of $1,100,000 to support 163 eon and the accom- 
anying necessary services for the operation of the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service for the fiscal year 1953-54. 

Mr. Busrey. Mr. Goodwin, this request for fiscal year 1954 is for 
5,867,000? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. What was your request of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Love. $6,011,000. 


ABSORPTION AND CONSOLIDATION OF OTHER FUNDS 


\[r. Goopwin. You understood my statement about the effect of 
neluding ic the request the unemployment compensation for veterans 
rogram. We understood this committee and the Congress said we 
vere to absorb that cost, so that cost is in this request. That involves 

positions and $313,000. 

Mr. Buspey. Your unadjusted request is an increase of $884,000 
over fiscal year 1953, of which, according to my figures, $616,000 is a 
shift of funds that were appropriated under the Defense Production 
\ct in fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, that was a defense item, but it was appropri- 
ited by this committee. I mean, it was not a transfer of funds from 
the Department of Defense. 

30904—53——9 
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Mr. Dopson. It was not appropriated by this committee. 

Mr. Busrey. I think it was by the subcommittee for emergency 
agencies. 

Mr. Goopwin. Oh, yes. I was wrong. I am sorry. 

Mr. Bussey. The balance to make up the $884,000 is, you might 
say, funds attributable to the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 that was passed in the closing days of the 82d Congress? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busrey. Did the Bureau of the Budget make the recom- 
mendation that you come before this committee for the funds that 
were appropriated in 1953 under the Defense Production Act? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think I will let Mr. Dodson answer that. 

Mr. Dopson. We recommended it to the Bureau of the Budget and 
they approved it as a part of the regular request. 

Mr. Busrey. This $268,000 remaining is a net balance of the 
$313,000 that you had in your budget for the administration of the 
veterans’ unemployment compensation program and some small 
reductions elsewhere in your activities? 

Mr. Love. That is right. There were some off-setting reductions 
to that $313,000. 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION MANUAL 








Mr. Bussey. What is this manual referred to at the bottom of 
page 3 of the justifications? You propose to print 12,000 copies at a 
cost of $15,000? ; 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Darling, can you give the explanation on that? 
I can give it in general terms. It gets into technicalities. Can you 
explain that, Mr. Darling? 

Mr. Darurna. I think so, sir. 

A number of governmental agencies, including the Bureau of the 
Census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, as well as others, collect information with respect to 
industry in one way or another, and it is highly desirable to have all 
such agencies classify establishments by the same code system, using 
the same definitions. 

The Bureau of Employment Security, under the general leadership 
of a committee of the Bureau of the Budget, has agreed for the past 
2 or 3 years that it would change its rec ords in the States so that the 
industries are classified on the same structure that they are for other 
purposes. 

This is a process which is scheduled to go into effect, I believe, by 
the Ist of January 1954. The working out of the new coding has 
all been done, not by our Bureau, but largely by the committee of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

This item represents the cost of the copies of the code books that the 
States would need to convert their records to a standard basis. 

Mr. Goopwtn. The books would be used by the State agencies. 

Mr. Darina. Yes. You see, they have in Unemployment Insur- 
ance a card and a code number for every employer covered by a State 
unemployment insurance law. That card is given a number that indi- 
cates what industry it is in. This would be a process of changing 
those numbers to a uniform basis. That is necessary because at the 
time the cards were started back in 1936, 1937, and 1938, there was 
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no uniform coding system, and we used the only one available at that 
time, which was put out by the Social Security Board. 

Mr. Bussey. That evidently will be a sizable volume? 

Mr. Darina. Yes. I have no idea how thick it is, but it consists 
of the new code system, which is a fairly smail part, and a conversion 
table that is quite large and shows how to convert from the old indus- 
trv code to the new one. 

‘Mr. Foster. This is the second half of the project that was started 
some time ago. The first half covered manufacturing industries, and 
this picks up the nonmanufacturing industries. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE RESEARCH 


Mr. Bussey. How many people do you have doing this type of 
research for which you want four additional positions? 

Mr. Goopwin. Which page? 

Mr. Bussey. The top of page 4 of the justifications, ‘To provide 
for additional staff for unemployment insurance research (four 
positions) .”’ 

Mr. Goopwin. These, you understand, are not connected with the 
point we were just discussing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Keenan, do you want to talk to this point? 

Mr. Keenan. These fall into three different categories, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The first position requested, a new position, is to work on guaranteed 
wage plans, and determine what impact these guaranteed wage plans 
will have upon State unemployment insurance laws. 

We are getting a number of requests, not only directed to us but to 
other parts of the Department of Labor, for information as to the 
impact of these guaranteed wage plans, appearing more and more 
frequently in union contracts, upon State unemployment insurance 
laws. We have done no research in the field at all. 

In the last 3 or 4 years a number of unions, in negotiations with 
management, have been requesting the inclusion in the contracts of 
certain guaranteed wage plans. The State agencies are wondering 
what the effect of those guaranteed wage plans will be on unemploy- 
ment compensation laws in their States. 

We have talked to some of the State people about it, and we felt 
we ought to do some research, in cooperation with the States, and find 
out what this might mean. We believe we should get ourselves pre- 
pared so in case this type of provision becomes nationwide we and the 
State agencies together will have a well-considered policy that will 
establish the proper relationship between unemployment insurance 
and these guaranteed wage plans, so that the two will tie in together, 
or complement ach other. We are requesting a position for that 
work. 

In the next category we are requesting two positions, one clerical, 
for “Income maintenance following enemy attack.’’ This is con- 
nected with the defense planning work going on throughout the Gov- 
ernment. The National Security Resources Board had a committee 
in the past year working in this area, trying to make some determina- 
tion of what the situation would be in maintaining the flow of money 
to people if there were bombings and complete breakdowns of normal 
industrial and working processes in areas of the country. This posi- 





tion is for our part of that work. The project is much broader than 
just unemployment insurance, of course. It is tied in with what the 
reneral policies of the Government would be in terms of welfare and 
emergency relief, which in turn ties in with the planning of the Office 
of Civil Defense. There is a lot of thinking in other agencies that un- 
employment insurance would be a great bulwark in such cases. The 
local offices could be used to pay the workers whose joks were sus- 
pended. 

The third category requests one position, growing out of some of 
the work we have been doing, with State agencies, in the last 3 or 4 

ears, in the area of solvency studies of State unemployment insurance 
trust funds, 

Some 18 States have completed such solvency studies, and 16 or 17 
more have them under way. One of the matters to be developed from 
those studies is just what the tax structure should be. 

The Advisory Council of our Bureau, composed of management, 
labor, and public representatives, has gone into this matter and found 
a great dearth of information. Some of the management men on that 
Council have been concerned about the way the tax rates are falling 
under existing State laws. . In most States taxes are collected at the 
highest rate during periods of falling employment, and at a lesser 
rate during periods of high-level employment. 

There is some feeling in the business world that the incidence of tax 
would make more sense if it was the other way around. It is an area 
that needs considerable study, in cooperation particularly with those 
States that have made their own solvency studies. It is an area in 
which there has been a great deal of interest in the last year or so, on 
the part of employer organizations especially, because of the great 
interest in this unemployment insurance tax. 

| would like to say in conclusion, in respect to these 4 positions 
that in the last 3 or 4 vears, through the process of attrition, the num- 
ber of professional positions in our Bureau has been decreasing. We 
have felt we have been rather lax in some of the areas represented by 
these fields, and that we should be doing a great deal more. 

Before we submitted our budget to the Bureau of the Budget, we 
in our Bureau engaged in a comprehensive program review of our 
entire Bureau. We attempted to review both operations and budget 
in every part of our Bureau. The conclusion we came out with was 
that one place where we should devote more time and effort was in 
this area of unemployment insurance research. 

Many States do not have the resources to do this job themselves, 
and the best way to analyze national problems is to centralize the re- 
search at the Federal level and use a committee of 6 or 7 State people 
in the States that have experts in these fields, and try to do a study 
job for the whole country that will help chart the course ahead for 
unemployment insurance. 

Consequently, we made the request of the Bureau of the Budget, 
discussed it with them, and they approved these new positions. 
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GUARANTEED WAGE CONTRACTS 


Busrry. What progress has been made in establishing guaran- 
teed wage contracts? 

\ir. Keenan. Mr. Wagenet, do you have that to date? 

\ir. Wacenrer. No. The last study was by OWMRK in 1946, and 

showed that about 186 plans were in effect at that time. Since that 

two of the major unions have endorsed guaranteed wages as an 
tem for collective bargaining. On two separate occasions the steel 
workers proposed a guaranteed wage plan to the steel industry The 
last plan was submitted last ver, 1 believe, to the steel industry 

During the last year the UAW-CIO has announced that a guaran- 

d wage plan will be made part of their program for the automobile 
ndustry, and they ere intending to adopt a plan that will utilize 
nemployment insurance in some respect as a partial payment in 
that plan. 

\ir. Keenan. You do not know what has happened in regard to the 
I86, how many there are today? 

Mir. Wacener. I do not think more than the 186 ¢ ompanies. How- 

r, it seems to be of interest in these two major unions, so we feel we 
should keep abreast of it, especially since it proposes to use unemploy- 
ment insurance as a pert of the plan. 

Mr. Bussey. Who is responsible for making the request for this 

ject at this time? 

Mir. Goopwin. Inclusion in our budget? | made the decision and 
requested it of the Bureau of the Budget 

Mr. Bussey. Did vou get a request from some organization to 
do this? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. At least, | am not aware of such request. 

Mr. Keenan. | have had discussions with several State unemploy- 
ment-insurance agencies who have asked what we think the relation- 
ship of unemployment insurance to guaranteed wage plans should be. 

There was a development in Lawrence, Mass., where employers 
started to stagger their work, to prevent unemployment, so that men 
would work 8 weeks and be unemploved 4, and they were using 
unemployment insurance as a wage subsidy. The State ageney in 
Massachusetts talked to us about it, and some employers talked to 
us about it, as to whether that was a proper use of unemployment 
insurance. 

So I would say the interest in getting this project done has come 
primarily from State unemployment-insurance agencies and from 
ourselves, because we do not know the answers in this are: 

Mr. Bussey. Has there been a tremendous number of these guar- 
anteed wage contracts coming to your attention recently? 

Mr. KerNAN. Mostly by big steel and the automobile industry. 

Mr. Bussey. We are all familiar with the guaranteed wage scale 
programs of certain unions in certain industries, and they may be more 
or less uniform before too many years. I was just wondering what 
progress has been made so far. Once this is started, I do not see any 
terminal point to it. 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 
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Mr. Bussey. Do you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think it depends upon what developments there 
are on that point, Mr. Chairman. If this development is a major 
factor in our economic situation, then I think probably there would 
be a need to continue this job. If we make a further study and find 
out that there should not be a relationship between guaranteed wage 
plans and unemployment insurance then there would not be a continu- 
ing need for this particular job. But the initial thing we need to do 
is to find out what our policy concerning unemployment. insurance 
should be, as it is connected with the guaranteed annual wage. We 
do not know today. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not condemning the program. 

Mr. Goopwrin. I understand. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not know enough about it to recommend 
condemn it, but I do know that when we get started it is almost 
impossible to keep from expanding. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


STUDY BY PRIVATE INSTITUTION 


Mr. Bussey. Why could not industry and labor retain some insti- 
tution like the Brookings Institution to do this study for them; why 
should they depend upon the Department of Labor? I am sure you 
would cooperate with the Brookings Institution on a study or research 
program, should they desire to retain it to do so. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Oh, yes, we would. 

Mr. Wagener. There would appear to be some problem concerning 
the interpretation of State laws with respect to this kind of a study. 
For instance, in the payment of guaranteed wage plans, according to 
hourly wages earned, and so on. Some of the unemployment insur- 
ance laws would have to be changed in order to fit into a plan. The 
definition of wages is one of the things that would probably come up 
immediately, with respect to the development of a plan for guaranteed 
annual wages. The problem of coordination, I might point out, has 
come up, as it might affect employers’ taxes under experience rating. 
It would not only affect the employer who has a guaranteed annual 
wage plan, but it might have an indirect effect on the rates of other 
employers. 

Mr. Keenan. Where there are two or three individual guaranteed 
wage plants of varying duration, to try to fit them to a State scheme 
in order to get any benefit, would create a serious problem in meeting 
State requirements and regulations? Over a 12-month period, these 
plans might result in a rather considerable drain on the trust fund 
in that State, and indirectly affect the tax rates of other employers. 

The question relates to the concept of unemployment insurance 
we have in this country, and is one that I do not think anyone knows 
the answer to. 

Mr. Goopwin. There are one or two points about the probability 
of some private concern undertaking a study that I would just like 
to mention: One is that I do not know of any interest along that line, 
and it is possible that something might have to be stimulated; but, 
as of the moment, I do not know of anyone interested and who would 
want to undertake such a study. 





And the second point is that even if the Brookings Institution were 
here interested in undertaking to do such a study it would be a lot of work 
aor put on us, because they would not be able to do it without our help. 
ould We are interested primarily in related questions to the problem of 
find unemployment insurance. And it is going to take expe a nee and a 
vage considerable survey in order to carry out that part of the study. 
inu- 
D do 
ince 
We Mr. Bussey. Your experience could be made available, at least to 

the degree that anyone making the study might call on you. I just 
mentioned the Brookings Institution because that is the first one that 
came tomind. There may be dozens of other organizations as capable. 

On page 4 of the justification you indicate that you are eliminating 

10 positions by reducing the number of regional offices from 13 to 11. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Why could they not be cut out entirely, or at least 

reduced to 4 or 5 by having each regional office cover 10 or 12 States? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that, if a reduction of that drastic nature 

were made, it would have a serious effect upon the efficiency of the 
offices, because whenever you get them too large you increase a great 
deal the time of travel involved; and, as I said, it affects the e ficiency 
of the office. I have had considerable experience in a regional office, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. You were in charge of a regional office? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. I was regional director for a number of 
years, and I had three States in my region at that time. I was for a 
time with the Social Security Board, and later with the War Manpower 
Commission. We had the States of Michigan, Ohio, and Kentucky. 
And, I might add, if you had to add 2 or 3 or 4 more States, and even 
though they be the less populous States, it makes a very heavy load 
on the regional director as regards getting to know the States inti- 
mately in order to do a good job. And, if you get more than 4 or 5 
States, it is difficult for him to kee p on top of the job. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Bussry. How many of the 1€3 positions under the Veterans’ 
Employment Service are in W ushington, and how many are in the 
field? 

Mr. FautKner. Ten in Washington, Mr. Chairman. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS PER STATE 


Mr. Bussey. Leaving 153 in the field? 

Mr. FAuLKNER. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Is any part of that 153 in the field made up of re- 
cional men that are charged to the States? 

Mr. FauLkner. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. How many? 

Mr. FauLKNer. Six. 

Mr. Bussey. Do vou have a breakdown of the present staff as to 
the number in each State? 
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Mr. FAuLKNER. Yes, we have that 

Mr. Bussey. Could you supply that for the record? 

Mr. FauikKner. Yes 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, we will put that in the record at 
this point 

The information request¢ d is as follows 


Number of positions per State, isc al year 1954 


Veterans’ Veterans’ 
employ- employ 
ment ment 
represent- Staff represent- 
itives, field itives 
assistant repre assistant 
veterans’ senta veterans’ 
em ploy- tives and employ- 
ment clerical ment 
represent- represent 
stives, and atives, and 
clerical clerical 


Alabama ; New Hampshire 

Alaska ? New Jersey 

Arizona New Mexico 

Arkansas 4 New York 
ilifornia 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


rennessee 


nw 


lexas 

Utah 

Vermont 

irginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

husett W yoming 

igan } Puerto Rico 


5 
, 
> 
3 
3 
3 
3 
) 
9 


otal, field 
Total, headquarters 


Grand total 


RELATIONSHIP TO VETERANS’ AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Just what does the Veterans’ Administration do 
along this line, Mr. Faulkner? 

Mr. Fautkner. About the only place they did anything along 
this line was the contact representative program that was carried on, 
but it is now down to the point where they have very little on that 

Mr. Bussey. You do not know how much? 

Mr. Fautkner. No. But it has been reduced in the past few 
years, a great deal. 

Mr. Bussey. The only role they have in the program is through the 
contact man? 

Mr. FauLKNeER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. How about the veterans’ organizations? 

Mr. FauLKner. That work is done, so far as I know, largely through 
their employment people, sending their veterans to our men. That 
is about the extent of that. 





Mr. Bussey. In other words, most of the local posts of the Ameri- 
can Legion or the Veterans of Foreign Wars do have employment 
ommittees, and when they get requests from some member of the 
post, they get in contact with the veterans’ employment man in the 
State? 

\ir. FauLKNER. Yes, wherever that is possible; they get in touch 

th the veterans’ representative of the local offices; but in the main 
the y day: come direct to our people. 

Bussey. You work with the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 
an Rights? 

\ir. FauLKNER. Yes, we work very closely with them. 

Mr. Bussey. I was wondering if you had any knowledge of what 
they do in this field? 

Mr. FautKner. Not to any great extent. I think these men, 
occasionally, have asked our men to assist them. 


STATE VETERANS’ AGENCIES 


Mr. Bussey. Do you have any contact with the State veterans’ 
agencies? For instance, in Illinois we have the Illinois Veterans 
Organization, which is a State agency. 

Mr. Fautxner. Yes; I work very closely with that agency. 

Mr. Bussry. They do a great deal of work in the field of veterans 
employment? 

Mr. Fautkner. Well, no, I do not think so. 

Mr. Bussey You are working with Captain Weimer on claims? 

Mr. Fautkner. Yes; I have reference to ““Cap’’ Weimer. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to say for the record that Mr. Weimer 
has been doing this work for many years, and I consider him very 
capable. 

Mr. Fautxner. It will be of interest to you, Mr. Chairman, to 
know that when I talked with the new Secretary of Labor he spent 
a considerable period of his time talking about the captain. He 
said he was one of the best men on the job he had ever seen, and I 
think you will agree with him. 

Mr. Bussey. I think he works almost every night on this job. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Yes. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Bussey. Is it not a fact that the State employment services 
have to give veterans job preference under the law? 

Mr. FauLKNER. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Are they doing a good job along that line? 

Mr. Fauixner. Yes; I think so. I run into that situation con- 
sti antly, where they say they could not do it, at least it would be 
difficult. to give veterans preference, without that. 

Mr. Bussey. How much time does the veterans’ employment 
representative, percentagewise, spend in the State employment offices? 

Mr. Fautxner. We like to have them visit the employment office. 
First, it depends upon how much travel is involved. Some of them 
do not get in very much, cannot get around. 

Mr. Bussey. When they visit the employment office, do they or 
do they not check to be sure that the veterans are given preference 
inder the law? 
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Mr. FauLKNerR. Yes; sometimes they even ask for the cards to be 
pulled and look at them. And the State representative is given 
direction to find out that they are. 

Mr. Bussey. Is the service closely integrated with the field organi- 
zation of the Bureau of Employment Security? 

Mr. FauLKner. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Are the various offices together? 

Mr. FauLKNer. Yes; the offices are in the State office, except they 
have 1 or 2 that are not. 
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Mr. Bussey. On the top of page 9 of the justification, in the nar- 
rative description of the farm placement program, I notice that work 
includes Mexicans. With what part of the Mexican labor program 
do you do work under this appropriation? 

Mr. Goopwin. The only part is that both the Mexican program 
and the domestic farm program is under the direction of Mr. Larin 
and his top staff. How many of the top staff are involved in that, 
Mr. Larin? : 

Mr. Larry. The supervision. 

Mr. Goopwin. This has to do with the supervision of the Mexican 
program. 

Mr. Lartin. Before anyone is certified, Mexican, Puerto Rican, or 
Canadian, we have to make sure that domestic workers are not avail- 
able, and it is in this field that we are concerned in the domestic 
program. ‘The determination is made by people who work in the 
domestic part of the foreign program. 

Mr. Keenan. Up to the point of certification for foreign workers. 
In other words, the Mexican workers have to be certified for, and that 
is handled out of funds that we were discussing in the hearing this 
morning. In other words, the actual operation and bringing in Mexi- 
cans is not in this budget. This carries the job up to the point of 
certifying for the domestic labor job. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the total number of people placed? 

Mr. Goopwin. There are two figures. The nonfarm group was 
how much? 

Mr. Larry. Over 6,500,000 nonagricultural placements. 

Mr. Goopwin. Over 6,500,000 and the farm then is over 9 million 

Mr. Bussey. This morning you discussed a request for about $3 
million for the Mexican farm labor program. What was the exact 
figure for administration? 

Mr. Love. $1,740,000 for the program under Public Law 78. 

Mr. Bussey. $1,740,000? 

Mr. Love. That is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. That would be increased by a million dollars? 

Mr. Love. By a million dollars, if it is run on an annual basis. 

Mr. Bussey. But on an annual basis it would be about a $3 million 
appropriation? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. How many Mexican laborers were actually placed in 
1952? 

Mr 


LarRIN. 198,000. 
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Mr. Bussey. And you estimate how many will be placed in fiscal 
year 1953? 

Mr. Larin. In fiscal 1953, 215,000. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me that the amount of money that is used 
for administrative purposes in placing 215,000 Mexicans in the fiscal 
year 1953 is tremendous, especially when compared to the total amount 
of work done in this Bureau in placing these millions of Americans to 
which you have referred. 

Mr. Goopwin. There are several points that need to be made in 
that connection, Mr. Chairman. The figures are not comparable. 
The first point is that the 215,000 is not a placement figure; that is the 
number of individuals. 

Mr. Larin. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. That represents the number of Mexicans who were 
brought to this country and who were placed. I do not know offhand 
what the average would be, but there were numerous placements. 
Do we have that figure? 

“Mr. Larry. We do not get up such figures. 

Mr. Goopwin. The other point that needs to be made is this: One 
is that the placement figure of 6.5 million and of 9 million involves 
expenditures made by the States as well as the Federal Bureau. ‘That 
is where a great deal of the money is that will be asked for State 
grants, and is one of the points that needs to be made in this connec- 
tion. 

Then there is another point in connection with the Mexican pro- 
gram, and that is that a great deal of the job we have to do is not 
placement. We are in the transportation business; we are in the 
feeding business, and the business of running centers where these 
people sleep. We do all of those things under this program. There- 
fore, we cannot give a unit cost on placement in the foreign work pro- 
gram by dividing the total amount of money into the 215,000 workers. 


COLLECTION OF LABOR-MARKET STATISTICS 


Mr. Bussey. In the collection of labor-market information, I 
notice on page 12 of the justifications under operating statistics that 
you have several items, such as area labor-market briefs, special 
labor-market studies, national economic outlook statements for State 
agencies and overall defense agencies; employment security review; 
labor market and employment security and statistical supplement, 
and so forth. Doesn’t the Bureau of Labor Statistics publish some 
of these same statistics, maybe in slightly different form? 

Mr. Goopwin. Wherever there is any danger of duplication—and 
we have close-working relationship with them—any duplication is 
eliminated. 

Our statistics grow out of the operation of this program. As I 
indicated in my general statement, virtually all of these come from 
our regional and local offices, and we make further use of them here. 

In the employment statistics program, Mr. Chairman, we have now 
worked out a cooperative program with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
so that the Bureau actually gets its employment statistics through 
the employment security system. They are getting their basic data 
from the local employment offices in the States. 
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There is no duplication involved in that, since a cooperative arrange- mi 
ment has been worked out. And, that is true with the program wl 
generally. There may be a few areas that need a little additional 
work on them, but there is no serious duplication involved. 

ar 
STATE COUNSELING PROGRAM ‘ 
)| 

Mr. Bussey. On page 14, under the head of “Assistance in main- 
taining public employment services,” you have an item under oper- tl 
ating statistics entitled ‘‘Local office visits, to review counseling I 
and selective placement activities.” Does that work touch upon the t] 
problems found in veteran’s counseling and placement? ‘I 

Mr. Moriey. It covers work in connection with the veterans, the 8 
physically hs indie apped, older workers, and youth. 0 

In other words, it is the counseling program carried on by the local 
offices. a 

VETERANS’ COUNSELING 
{ 
Mr. Bussey. They do get into veterans’ placement? 
Mr. Moriey. Indeed we do. We consider that the most important j 


and serious responsibility we have is the counseling programin con- 


nection with veterans, and particularly the physically handicapped 
veterans. 





Mr. Goopwin. I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Motley 
has just gotten underway a most interesting counseling program, 
so far as veterans are concerned, with the State agencies, and in 
cooperation with other agencies. I think it would be helpful if you 
take iust a few minutes to let him explain the program. 

Mr. Bussey. Very well. 

Mr. Moritey. There was an arrangement completed under the 
direction of the Office of Defense Mobilizer Arthur Flemming, and 
the policy statement was released only yesterday. That defines the 
responsibility between the Veterans’ Administration and the State 
employment services, and assigns to the State employment services 
work which we actually were doing in the counseling program for the 
veterans who are being released from the service. 

We have made an arrangement with the Department of Defense- 
the Army, the Navy, the Marines, and the Air Force—in cooperation 
with Mr. Faulkner’s group, whereby a short statement is given to 
the veterans as they are being released from the service on general 
employment opportunities. 

Mr. Bussey. That is in printed form? 

Mr. Mor uey. It is in printed form; and wherever we have a large 
enough group, a representative of our office gives a statement in person, 
covering 10 or 15 minutes, to explain the resources and facilities of the 
employment services. 

The boys and girls are urged to report to the local office nearest their 
home and to secure specific information about employment oppor- 
tunities. About 40,000 veterans are registering with the local offices 
each month. Of that 40,000 about 8,000 to 10,000 a month are 
asking for individual counseling service, and are given vocational 
guidance and information about employmeat opportunities in the area 
in which they live. This is a program that has been worked out with 
the Veterans’ Administration, Mr. Faulkner’s group, and the Depart- 
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ment of Defense. That program is now in operation in all areas 
where men are being released at separation centers 
Bussey. How many men have you working on that program? 
Mr. Mor.ey. With the exception of very few centers, where there 
a large number of men being released, the State employment 
irity agencies, have absorbed this workload in their present 
iigets. 

Phis activity, Mr. Chairman, differs from World War II, because 
he Department of Defense has decided not to concentrate the sepa 
rations in a limited number of areas. And, as Mr. Faulkner has said 
there are a large number of areas where men are being separated 
The Army, the Air Force, and the Navy have given us a list of those 

paration centers which are large enough to warrant the assignment 
of a full-time person, from the nearest local office to that center 

For example, there are 16 Army centers, where we have persons 

igned full time. 

Mr. Bussey. The Army is active at these separation centers, trying 
to get the boys to reenlist or sign up for longer periods? 

Mr. Moitey. The Army and the other branches are doing a good 
job in trying to get the men to reenlist, particularly the noncom 
missioned and technical men who are needed very badly 

The way that is handled is that they start out with a representative 
of the Army or the Navy, talking to the boys about the values to be 
gained in reenlistment. ‘That is the first subject that is broached 

Then, following that, the civilian employment opportunities are 
presented by a representative of the employment service, and then 
if the Veterans’ Administration has a person there, they tell them 
about the services to be secured under the Veterans’ Administration 

All of it is combined into one program. At those centers where 
there are large numbers of men being released, they are handled by 
us, the whole program. In that way we cut down the amount of 
manpower that is necessary to carry on the various separation center 
activities. 


CONNECTION WITH DEFENSE MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. On page 15 of the justification, under “Assistanc¢ 
maintaining public employment services,’ I notice this item 

Contacts to obtain cooperation and assistance in development of special mar 
power programs needed for critical defense programs 
which includes major companies, national trade associations, and 
field procurement. 

Would you explain for the benefit of the committee, please, a little 
bit about your contacts with these groups. 

Mr. Mor.iey. We have a very small force, in fact, it consists of 
four professional people, who devote their time to contacting not only 
some of the major industrial establishments, but also in connection 
with the defense program. 

For example, of the four men one devotes entire time to the prob 
lem of recruitment for the aircraft industry He maintains close 
contact with the Air Materiel Command of the Air Force and the 
Navy and of the air craft manufactures in assisting them on any 
problems which they have in recruiting manpower. 

A second person on that staff devotes his time to ordnance plants. 
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A third person devotes his time to specific problems as they arise, 
For example, when the machine-tool industry was having considerable 
difficulty in recruiting skilled and unskilled workers, in order to expand 
that industry, he spent his time with the machine-tool industry on 
their manpower problems, and also worked with the Department of 
Defense. 

This group deals with top officials of the major companies, with the 
national trade associations, and the defense agency, in the recruitment 
of manpower. 


FINANCE 





AND AUDITS 





Mr. Bussey. On page 24 of the justification, under the heading 
“Field Guidance, Financing, and Auditing of State Operations,” read- 
ing from the first sentence of the first few paragraphs on that page: 

And annual audits will be made of expenditures by State agencies from funds 
granted for administration of employment-security programs in the State includ- 
ing employment services, unemployment insurance, and related programs. 

How detailed is that annual audit? 

Mr. Foster. The annual audit, Mr. Chairman, we technically 
call it a check audit. At the moment I can give you a little background 
on that. We have just a small staff in this unit, consisting of 11 field 
auditors, and then we have 3 zone audits. 

We make an audit in the State once a year, which covers the entire 
operation at the time the audit is made. We are presently backlogged 
over a full year, or more, in terms of the audits that have to be made. 
The audit check, I might indicate, we get through check audits made 
of the majority of the activities, as reflected in the figures of the 
accounts and records of the State agency. The value of the audit is 
limited, of course, by the scope and nature and frequency of them. 
As I said, we apply these checks, principally—I think that is the 
language that is used in the accounting profession—and we modify 
that if it is required by some preliminary finding we run into. 

In other words, if we find evidence of maladministration we send out 
a man who will make a full and complete check of the agency in order 
to disclose the full facts. If the check indicates that there is nothing 
unusual, then we will close out the audit at that particular point. 

Then the audit shows, so far as we can show, whether or not the 
accounting practices are designed to bring about the greatest efficiency 
in administration. We have an administration check audit that we 
give to the State agencies, at that particular point, and we follow up 
on that particular point if there is anything wrong to see that remedial 
action is taken by the State. 

Mr. Bussey. Does the General Accounting Office do any auditing 
in this field? 

Mr. Foster. No. 




































STATE BUDGET FORMULATION 









Mr. Bussey. For the benefit of the committee, would you tell us 
about the procedure used in determining each State’s annual budget? 

Mr. Fosrrr. Yes, sir. Each State agency submits to us about 6 
months prior to the beginning ot the year, a budget of, or estimate of 
their expenditures which is built up essentially on the workload that 
they expect in the various activities involved in the employment 
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security program. That workload is predicated on the economic 
conditions that are expected for the country during the budget year. 

The workloads are multiplied by the units of time that it “takes to 
accomplish each one of these workloads; and incidentally, those units 
of time are taken from the time study that the States keep an their 
operations and by multiplying the workload units we derive the man 
power required—the man-years, under whic ‘h we had the estimate for 
certain items that are measurable by workload and then they are esti- 
mated in terms of man-years. 

Then we add in our costs for items, such as non-personal services, and 
combine that with the man-years and dollars and by multiplying the 
man-years by the average annual salary rate that is being paid in that 
State, and then adding up the items, such as nompersona! services, we 
come out with the dollar amount. 

Those budgets are submitted to us, Mr. Chairman through the 
regional office, where they are reviewed very carefully. Asa matter of 
fact, the regional office works with the State in the construction of the 
budget. The regional offices make recommendations to us with re- 
spect to what they feel the State should have together with their reasons. 
This material and the State requests are reviewed by us and we finally 
make the allocations, based on the best judgment of all concerned. 

You might be interested to know, Mr. Chairman, that in this process 
last year we had at the outset of the hearing about $185 million to 
allocate, and the State budget requests amounted to $217 million, so 
you can see that we had to reduce them rather materially to get within 
the amount of funds that were available for the year. 

Of course, as the year went on we secured some additional funds, but 
even that was not sufficient to meet the States requests. 

Mr. Bussey. How do you think the States will make out in the 
fiscal year 1954; do you think you can meet the States’ requests? 

Mr. Foster. At the moment it appears as though the State requests 
will probably exceed the amount of funds we have by several million 
dollars. We do not have the complete total figure of the State 
budgets so far, but they are now coming in for 1954. 

Mr. Keenan. Practically all of them are in; there are 1 or 2 out. 

Mr. Foster. No; 1 think there are actually more than that. We 
have some preliminary material. 

Mr. Keenan. Mr. Chairman, we have tried to do this budget job 
by working closely with the States. ‘This year we have tried to have a 
more intensive preparation of the budget than we did for the years 
immediately preceding this. Last year the State budget officers 
agreed that we faced a most difficult problem with the big reductions 
we had to make. In talking with the State people at the executive 
committee meeting of the Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies we were all in agreement, that it would be better to 
have our regional people get the slant from the national office people 
concerning the national workload in terms of unemployment, and go 
back and work cooperatively with the States in the preparation of the 
budget, in an effort to have the budgets, when they are submitted, 
at least a little more realistic than they were last year. 

I think it has worked out very well. We reviewed it with the exec- 
utive committees of the Interstate Conference briefly yesterday, and 
the reaction we got from the States was that it was much better this 
year thanlast year. So I think that the State requests, when all added 
up this year, are going to be more realistic than they were last year. 
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CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. Bussey. Do you have a breakdown of these 73 positions shown 


on page 28 for the Central Administrative Services? 
Mr. Foster. Of those 73 positions involved in this function we 


have 14 engaged in the whole area of 


messengers, and the like. 


communications, including 


We have seven employees engaged in record maintenance, including 
the operation of the central files. That includes classifying, filing 
searching records, and so forth. 

We have three employees who work in the correspondence pool that 
handles routine correspondence that comes into the bureau. 

We have 13 employees who are in the publications process, in thy 


distribution unit. 


requests for the printing and duplication and maintaining the necessar\ 
records of the publication warehouse that we have for stocks of various 


kinds. 


Those employees are engaged mainly in processing 


We have two employees who furnish statistical data, and things o! 


that kind. 


We have four employees who process requisitions for equipment an 


supplies for the field and departmental offices, arrange for space, ar- 


range for telephone, and that sort of thing. This is the administrativ: 
services section of the Central Administrative Service activity. 

The balance of the group are involved largely in the preparation o! 
appropriation requests, and the necessary fiscal and accounting work 


the auditing and payroll work that is done within the Bureau. 


LAROR 





ECONOMISTS 


Mr. Busrey. Mr. Goodwin, I notice in the detailed budget schedul: 
for fiscal year 1953 that you have 30 labor economists. Would yor 


furnish for the record the same kind of explanation on these items 


that you are going to furnish in reference to the Mexican labor pro 


gram? 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes, we will be glad to supply that. 


(The information requested follows:) 


REPORTS AND ANALYSIS 


The Civil Service classification of economist is used in establishing the minimu 











FUNCTIONS IN THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
SYSTEM 


qualifications of workers hired for a large number of functions in the employment 
security system. Unfortunately, the title does not describe the many operatinz 


and service 


tasks performed by these people. In the Bureau of Employmen 


Security employees hired from these civil-service registers are used to perfor 
groups of functions. These people (classified by Civil. Service as 


four general 


economists 


1. Assist State employment security agencies in maintaining and improving 
the gathering and analysis of information at all levels of administration so that 
employment-security performance can be effectively supervised and evaluated 
from day to day and future changes in the program planned. 


9 


2. Act as a central clearance point for the improvement and further develop 


ment of reporting standards, definitions, and methods of tabulation and analysis 


work directly with States that develop new and improved ideas, adapting and 














} 


disseminating these ideas through standard reporting forms and procedures to 
all other State employment security agencies. 
3. Analyze workload statistics reported by State agencies to measure the 


overall performance of the employment-security system. 
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Review and analyze information on employment and unemployment trends 
outlook reported by local offices and State agencies so that employment- 
irity Operations can be evaluated in terms of labor-market conditions for 

rposes of budgeting, staffing, and the improvement of programs; summarizé 
information and provide it to other departments of Government, employers 

rkers, and the public. 

carrying out these general assignments, staff of the Reports and Analysis 
sion is grouped into three branches: In the Reports and Technical Review 

h, in addition to the Branch Chief, four field analysts are specifically 
ged with doing field work to explain the reporting requirements, standards, 
techniques, and to bring back to the national office the reporting problems 
1 developments in the State agencies. Over one-half the time of these persons 
pent in travel. 

the Activity Analysis Branch, in addition to the Branch Chief, six activity 

sts work to improve and summarize employment-security activity infor 
yn such as the number of placements and employer visits made; the number 

tial claims filed; the number of claimants receiving compensation; the time 

for each function, and the workloads expected in each function in the 

In addition, when special problems in this work ar that cannot be 

vered by the four field analysts these activity analysts are sent to the par 

ar State agency so that they may, at first hand, comprehend the proble: 

ed, explain the reporting concepts and standards involved and, as necessary, 
velop improvements or adaptations of these workload reports. 

the Labor Market Analysis Branch, in addition to the Branch Chief, 11 area 

alysts review State analyses of labor market conditions in approximately 200 of 

Nation’s major employment centers; provide technical comments and sugges- 
s to State agencies concerning these reports with a view to their improvement 
lop area analyses methods and standards; prepare summaries of employment 

nemployment conditions and trends in major cities or in communities wh 
ticular employment problems have developed. Area information is the 
ormation which guides every major decision concerning a local office from the 

riginal decision to open an office in a community, to its location, staffing, and 

specialization, if any. In addition, the information is used planning budgetary 

and staffing needs and in assisting other public and private agencies at the local 

State, and National level in such problems as plant location or expansion, interarea 
itment, training, and contract awards. 

Seven industry analysts review reports provided by State employment securit 
cies involving about six of the Nation’s most important industries per mor 
tifying particular recruitment, training, turnover, labor shortage, or other 

anpower problems to assist local, State, and National offices in their efforts to 

e industry manpower problems In addition, this information is summarized 
for the use of government and nongovernment agencies as, for example, industry 
trade associations and national unions. These technicians also assist State 
agencies in analyzing employment trends in major industries in their States for 
purposes such as developing changes in State unemployment insurance laws or 
evaluating placement services rendered to the State’s major industries 

Two occupational analysts review and stimulate State agency programs of 
ipational analvsis to determine occupations in short supply or in which sizable 

rpluses of workers are available to guide local recruitment, staffing, training, 
nseling, or job order clearance activities. They provide monthly summaries of 

cupational employment trends as revealed by employment security operations 

i prepare special summaries designed for such uses as training and vocational 

idance. 

[wo manpower specialists supervise and edit the monthly publications of the 
Division, including particularly the Labor Market and Employment Security and 
the Employment Security Review. The first of these (the Labor Market and 
Kmployment Security) summarizes information that relates to employment and 
unemployment trends available in Washington from public and private agencies as 
well as information reported by the State agencies. Through this device, the net- 
work of local offices is linked so that all staff members know the trends in the labor 
market as well as in selected areas, industries, and occupations. The second of 
these publications (the Employment Security Review) is a house organ, through 
which employment security staff exchange information on how to do the job better 
It consists almost entirely of articles written by employment security people in the 

cal offices, the State agencies, or the Bureau, describing their work in various 

specializations. 
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Mr. Focartry. What are the two regional offices you are closing. 
where are they located? 

Mr. Goopwin. I am not sure that we have finally decided that, 
Mr. Fogarty, because one of the problems that is involved in this is 
maintaining uniform regional office patterns with some other Govern. 
ment departments. For instance, we have had in the past 2 years 
identical lines with other defense agencies. Some of the defense 
agencies are not concerned with this problem now because they have 
folded up, but the Bureau of the Budget is still trying to work this out 
so we will be on the same basis as the Department of Commerce, at 
least. I am not too sure whether other departments will be in on 
that arrangement or not. 

























DEFENSE WORK 


Mr. Foaarry. You are still in the business of issuing certificates of 
necessity? 

Mr. Goopwin. You mean in connection with the tax offset pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. We never issue—— 

Mr. Focarry. | mean in connection with defense work. 

Mr. Keenan. In connection with construction—the certificates 
that have been issued on construction of defense plants. There are 
still a few coming in, I believe. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is the area I want to get at. We do not issue 
the certificates. 

Mr. Focarty. I know. You are practically out of that business? 
Mr. Goopwin. There is very little of it now. 


DEFENSE MANPOWER WORK 


Mr. Focartry. Do you still hold your position on the Defense 
Manpower Commission? 

Mr. Goonwin. Yes; it is the Defense Manpower Administration. 
I am the Executive Director. 

Mr. Focarry. Does that take up much of your time now? 

Mr. Goopwin. It still takes quite a bit of time, Mr. Fogarty. 
There are several committees of which I am a member, which still 
meet. One is the labor-management committee, for which I act as 
cochairman along with Arthur Flemming of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization; and the interdepartmental manpower committee, of 
which I am the acting member for the Department. 

There are some other defense activities which have been cut back, 
as I indicated in my previous statement, but there is still a great deal 
of work going on, and there are some extremely important things still 
going on. I would say that the employment service still plays a very 
important role in the manpower program. Some people tend to 
judge this work by whether or not they hear a lot of complaints, 
similar to what we heard in the early stages of World War II, about 
the manpower muddle and that sort of thing. You do not hear most 
of that now, because a better job has been done this time, and we have 
met many of these problems. 

Mr, Focarry. I am still hearing them. 
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Mr. Goopwin. You are hearing them, but there has been an im- 
provement. 

Mr. Focarty. That is right. But the problem is not solved. 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 
® Mr. Foagarry. Particularly around New England, and in Rhode 
Island, especially. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you moved anything up there? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Foaartry. What are you doing about it? 

Mr. Goopwin. We are continuing to work with the agencies 
in the Department of Defense, trying to get contracts up there. 

Mr. Focarry. You have not been very successful? 

Mr. Goopwin. Not too successful. 

Mr. Foaarty. Do you anticipate any success? 

Mr. Goopwin. We do not anticipate a complete solution to that 
problem through this medium; no. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why? 

Mr. Goopwin. Because there are some other economic causes 
that go beyond what we can get results from through this program. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there any other method you could suggest? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I think you have a very fundamental economic 
question. The Federal Government has a committee, which we have 
recently been invited to sit in with—not a member of—that is at- 
tempting to do something with these basic causes. It has to do with 
power resources and other things of that kind. I do not know whether 
we are going to be able to accomplish anything through it or not. 

Mr. Fogarty. When will you know? 

Mr. Goopwin. And the Department of the Interior- 

Mr. Fogarty. When will you know? 

Mr. Goopwin. I am not sure. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, I do not. I have not gone far enough into it; 
therefore I do not have enough information to answer the question. 

Mr. Fogarty. Who could? 

Mr. Goopwin. Perhaps Mr. McKay. I will be glad to look into 
it and advise. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Focarty. Very well. What is the actual unemployment in 
Rhode Island at the present time; do you have that? 

Mr. Goopwin. I have that here. 

Mr. Foaarry. It still leads all other States; does it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Pardon me? 

Mr. Foaarry. It still leads all the other States with respect to 
unemployment, does it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is near the top. 

Mr. Morey. There has been considerable improvement on it. 

Mr. Fogarty. But it is still more than any other State; is it not? 

Mr. Keenan. Percentagewise, you mean? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Keenan. Almost. 

Mr. Daruina. Right at this minute it is in the top 10. There is 
some variation from month to month. 
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Mr. Focarry. Will you supply a statement for the record showing 
the information | requested? 
Mr. Daruinc. Yes 


The information requested follows: 


Comparison of insured unemployment and rate of insured unemployment in R/ 
Island with national totals 


Rate of insured une 


Insured unemployment ployment (perce 


Rhode Rho 
Island National Isla 


619. 651 
645, 532 
839, 992 
1, 205, 193 
1, 100, 369 


The rate of insured unemployment in Rhode Island was 5.9 percent in Februar 
This represented an improvement over January, but was considerably higher tha 
in October, November, and December of 1952. Last October Rhode Island ha 
the highest percentage insured unemployment of any State in the Nation. WI! 
its percentage is now higher than it was in October, a seasonal expansion in une 
ployment has developed in other States, notably in the Pacific Northwest. As a 
result, seven other States, in February, had a higher percentage of insured unem- 
ployment than Rhode Island. 


RHODE ISLAND UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND 


Focarty. What is the financial status of the trust fund in 
; 
i 


state o 


Rhode Island at the present time? 

Mr. Goopwin. The trust fund balance is $23,104,609. That repr: 
sents a slight improvement. ‘The last 6 months of the calendar yea: 
improved just a little bit. The first 6 mofiths it got worse. Thi 
figure for 1951 showed $22,083,436: and in 1952 it was $23,104,609 
the figure which I just gave you. 

Mr. Focarry. For the calendar year? 

Mr. Goopwin. This is the end of the calendar year, which shows ai 
improvement by a little bit more than $1 million in that year. 

Mr. Focarry. It is not actuarially sound, is it? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, no. In the situation that you are in in Rhod 
Island, you could go broke on unemployment insurance payments 
within a year 

Mr. Fogarry. We can go broke within a year? 

Mr. Goopwin. You could within a year, yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there any other State in that situation? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; there is none that close. There are several 
where you might get into trouble in the matter of a few years, but 
none where you could that quickly. 


CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Mr. Focarry. Is there anything that can be done to help mak: 
this fund actuarially sound, outside of the economic situation? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, as you know, Mr. Congressman, we have 
recommended a Federal reinsurance fund in the unemployment 
insurance system which would help to meet this kind of a situation 
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” Focarry. We have been trying to get some action on that bill, 
» have not received too much consideration as yet. 
fr. ‘Ganenres: That is right. 
\ir. Fogarty. What do you think the chances of the passage of 
insurance bill are? 

\ir. Goopwin. As we understand it, Mr. Congressman, Congress 

s indicated that it does not intend to go into the area of unemploy- 
ment insurance generally. 

| cathered, from discussions with some of the State administrators, 

they feel that there is a fairly good chance of consideration of 

hose items in the Mills bill which I think you are familiar with, and 
vhich were up last 2 i 

Now, the Mills bill, however, provides for a loan rather than a 
crant. A loan would meet the immediate problem temporarily. It 
would not solve the kind of problem where you continue to need the 
money over a period of years. 


\ 


EFFECT OF MERIT SYSTEM RATING 


Mr. Fogarty. Does merit rating have anything to do with the 
tuarial soundness of a fund such as Rhode Island’s? 
Mr. Goopwin. I would like to ask Mr. Wagenet to comment on 
I am not too sure of my ground on the extent to which merit 

iting might have an influence on the actuarial situation in Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. Wagener. The Rhode Island employers have been paying the 

ll rate of 2.7 percent with the exception of 3 years, I believe, but 
during that period they have paid about 93 percent of the total 
potential that the sy could have paid, through 1952 so that there has 
been 7 ry little merit rating in the State of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Goopwin. Would it be correct to say that there has been less 
effect of experience merit rating in Rhode Island than any other State‘ 

Mr. Wacener. I think that would be an accurate statement. 

Mr. Goopwin. I am sure that is right, as I have seen it. 

Mr. Fogarty. We do not have any merit rating, do we? 

Mr. WaGener. You have a law on it, but the law is only effective 
when the fund reaches 8 percent of taxable payrolls of the preceding 


ADMINISTRATION OF FUND 


Mr. Focarry. Have you found anything wrong with the adminis- 
tration of this fund in Rhode Island at any time? 

Mr. Goopwin. We think the Rhode Island system has been well 
administered, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have never found anything wrong with it? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; nothing serious. 

Mr. Focarrty. So, it is mainly because of the economic situation in 
Rhode Island that we find ourselves in a position where we could go 
broke in a year? 

Mr. Goopwin. We think so. 

Mr. Focarry. It is principally due to economic reasons? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that point is admitted even by the opponents 
of a grant system to meet the problem, Mr. Congressman, but those 
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people take the position that the problem could be met by increasing 
the tax rate enough to take care of these additional costs. 

Some States have made provision for tax rates that go above 2.7 
percent. Most of them have not actually been used because economic 
conditions in the States where that has been done have been generally 
favorable, and very few industries have been penalized by rates of 
more than 2.7 percent. 

Mr. Foacarry. Raising the tax rate would not solve the situation 
at all. That would leave us at an even unfairer disadvantage com- 
petitively with the industries in other States. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; it would do that, and I think in these other 
States where there is a penalty rate that it generally applies only to 
certain industries where they have exceptionally high unemployment, 
and where they are not at a competitive disadvantage with the same 
industry in other States. 

Mr. Wacenet. To put it another way, Mr. Goodwin, I think the 
average rate in those States that have penalty rates above 2.7 percent 
is still quite low in comparison to Rhode Island where its rate is 2.7 
percent all the way through. The average rate in the country last 
year was 1.4 percent, but in some States the annual rate was con- 
siderably less than 1.4 percent. 

Mr. Foaarty. So, we are paying in taxes about double the average 
rate for the country when we are paying 2.7 percent, which is the 
limit set by law. 

Mr. Wacener. That is correct. 


FEDERAL AND STATE FIELDMEN 


Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Faulkner, those 153 employees in the field, 
in the States, are all civil service employees? 

Mr. FauLKner. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What are their salaries? 

Mr. Fauuxner. They vary. We have some grade 11’s and some 
grade 12’s insome of the Eastern States, the States of large population. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The grades do not mean anything to me; what 
are their salaries? 

Mr. Love. A grade 11 is $5,940, and grade 12 is $7,040. 

Mr. Fernanpez. These fieldmen are getting about $7,000 now? 

Mr. Fau_xner. In a few of the larger States they are. 

Mr. Mitier. About nine of them are. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What is the average? 

Mr. Mituier. Around $6,700. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Do the State placement services have field men 
also? 

Mr. Fautxner. No, sir; not in the sense that we do. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What do their fieldmen do? 

Mr. Fautkner. The State fieldmen? 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes. 

Mr. Fautxner. Well, they do not have them in the sense that 
we do. 

Mr. Mor ey. In the State of New Mexico, Mr. Fernandez, Max 
Salazar is director of the employment service. He has two field 
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supervisors covering the State under his direction supervising the 
local offices in the operation of employment service and une mploy- 
ment insurance activities, which also includes the veterans’ program, 

In the local office in New Mexico, Albuquerque for example, there is 
a veterans’ employment representative on the payroll of the State of 
New Mexico who devotes his time to the problems of veterans living 
in the area around Albuquerque. In some of the other larger offices 
n New Mexico there is also a veterans’ employment representative. 
In the smaller offices there may be one on a part-time basis. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is that true more or less in the other States? 

Mr. Mortuey. That is generally true in all States. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I was under the impression that the fieldmen from 
the State placement services more or less counseled and assisted all of 
those seeking employment including veterans in about the same 
manner as your men assist and counsel veterans, and I was wondering 
if there was not some duplication along with the cooperation. 

Mr. Fautxner. Well, Mr. Fernandez, the field supervisors perform 
the general supervision of the entire veterans’ operation. 

Mr. Morey. That is a detailed supervisory program covering 
the Unemployment Service and the Employment Service, including 
veterans. . 

CERTIFICATION FOR MEXICAN LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Fernanpez. Referring to this certification that has to be 
made in connection with the Mexican program, could not that be made 


as well by the State unemployment service? I have read some of their 


reports, and I think they are very good. They give a pretty good 


idea of what is happening i in the labor field of agriculture. 

Mr. Keenan. This is the way it works: The emplover places his 
order in the local employment office, let us say, for 300 farmhands. 

If they cannot fill that order from the vasaly of domestic workers 
from the local office area they send it to the State office, and they see 
if they can fill it statewide. If they cannot fill it it goes to the regional 
offic e, and they look at the regional labor supply. If the order cannot 

e filled there it comes to the national office in Washington. 

” After it comes here we make a check with the other parts of the 
country. If we cannot find any domestic workers in any of the other 
parts of the country and we are satisfied with the certifications which 
are made at these other places we certify the order for foreign labor. 

The weakness of the proposal that has been made for the States 
to certify directly for farm labor is that no one State knows at any 
given time about the availability of labor in adjacent States. 

In other words, you have to look at this thing on pretty much of a 
crop area basis. 

For instance, the State of Idaho might be certifving for foreign 
workers for its beet sugar crop, but our regional office in Denver 
would know because of the seasonal nature of the crop for that year 
in Colorado, that Colorado could provide 300 domestic workers as 
soon as they finished their work in that State. 

Now, I think that the States should certify, but I think we have to 
look further than State boundaries before we are positive that there 
are no domestic workers available, because there is a considerable flow 
of migrant labor going back and forth from State to State. Here on 
the east coast there are thousands of workers coming up from Florida 
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to New York and New Jersey, and back again. We have a rather 
involved system of keeping track of that labor supply, and it crosses 
perhaps 12 to 14 State lines. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Your certifications eventually have to come t 
Washington for final action, and I was just wondering why the various 
States could not certify to Washington, and then you evaluate thy 
certification here and coordinate it. I do not know whether it cay 
be done or not. 

Mr. Keenan. We have the intervening steps of goimg through th 
regional offices. Because of the way the regions are set up there js 
a certain amount of homogeneity in the States in the regions so that 
in the field of migrant labor you can handle a certain amount of | 
just from adjacent States. However, if the regional office knows that 
they have no labor available it comes into Washington immediate], 
for handling. 















VETERANS’ 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Motley, I have been thinking over this veterans’ 
employment problem since you advised the committee of these men 
working at the separation centers. 

Last year the Veterans Employment Service had to lay off a few 
people because of the cut in the appropriations. It seems to me that 
what is really involved is a transfer of activities from the Veterans 
Employment Service to the Bureau of Employment Security, becausi 
if these people were not working at those separation centers we prob- 
ably could do away with their positions, or we ought to give them to 
the Veterans Employment Service, which was provided for im the old 
GI bill in 1944. 

| might say that | was a member of the Veterans’ Committee at 
the time we passed the original GI bill, and we specifically set this 
appropriation out by itself 1m the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 in order to see, as far as we could, that the veterans were given 
their just due under this act, and to see that they were taken care of 
in getting placed. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that there is a misunderstanding there, Mr 
Chairman, because these people in the centers are State emplovees 
and are not from the Bureau of Employment Security. 

We have a relationship to it, just as we do to any other activity 
going on in the States, but we ourselves are not manning those centers, 
and a good deal of supervision is being given by the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service people in the field, but none of those people in the 
demobilization centers are employees of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Mr. Mortey. I could relate that to your own State, Mr. Chairman 

In the State of Illinois, Captain Weimer, who is one of Mr. Faulk- 
ner’s group, has functional supervision over the separation center 
activity in the State of Illinois at the Great Lakes station, which is 
just north of Chicago, Ill. The State employment service as_igns one 
of their people to that center, but Captain Weimer sees to it that the 
job is done well, not only at the Great Lakes center, but at all of the 
other separation centers in the State of Illinois, but as far as our 
operation at national headquarters is concerned, we do not assign any 
people from our office to those agencies. 
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\ir. Bussey. That would come under the State budget and not 

der this budget? 

\ir. Keenan. It is generally just a local office interviewer who is 
assigned to it. 

\ir. Bussey. Mr. Faulkner, just one parting thought. I cannot tell 
what the Congress is going to do to any budget request. We hav 
heard a great deal of talk about economy, and I expect nearly every 

of us went out in our districts last fall and made pledges to cut the 
hudget and reduce taxes. 

If Congress does not appropriate the full request of $1,100,000, and 
the final amount appropriated will be, let us say for illustrative pu 

ses, $1,050,000, instead of $1,100,000, where, in your judgment, 
vould you have to make cuts in this program? 

\Mir. FauLKNER. Well, in that case, 1 might have to cut off an assist 
ant or two, I suppose, and try to trim a little travel, and try to save 

some place without jeopardizing the program. 

Mr. Busrey. What about those six men that you have in the field? 

Mr. Favu_tKNer. Well, there is some discussion about that, but to 
my mind those are very able men. They are all experienced in this 
field 

Mr. Busrey. I agree with you on that. We lost a very able man in 
Illinois last year as a result of the cut. 

Mr. FAuLKNER. They do invaluable work in coordinating programs 
with the State directors and large employers, and they pull pretty 
heavy weight with the veterans’ organizations and things of that sort, 
and | think these six men do a great deal of good. 

It is possible for me to meet with them and discuss our programs 
with them, and they can take the information back to the field. It is 
cheaper than having conferences which are sometimes necessary. 

It is not hard to get six men together and set up your program, and 
they, in turn, take it back to the men in the States. They attend 
various meetings that are necessary in the extension and the continu- 
ation of the program. They can meet with emplover groups, and 
veteran groups much easier than vour VER’s, and to my mind it has 
been a very profitable thing to have these men. 

You know Harold Redden, Mr. Fogarty, in the New England 
States. Well, Harold stands so well with the people up there, with 
the unions, key employers and the veterans’ organizations that he is 
nvaluable to discuss those things with them, to my mind. 

Mr. Focartry. Yes; he is doing a good job 

\Mir. FaAuLKNER. Would you not say so? 

Mr. Focarry. Oh, yes. 

Ir. FAuLKNER. At one time, I think, he carried a bricklayer 
card which he is very proud of. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

The States have been trimmed about as far as they can be trimmed, 
and if there should be a cut I wondered where it would have to come 
and whether it would be more practical to eliminate some or all of 
these six men and leave the State setups as they are. Of course, a 
cut has not come, but I am just trying to anticipate. 

Mr. Fautxner. I understand, sir; I think we are all aware of it 

Mr. Fernanpvez. If, in keeping with the glowing promises to reduce 
taxes, Congress, in its great wisdom and courage, should cut out all 
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163 men, where would the Congressmen, come July 1, get the hea 
from? 
Mr. Fauixner. I would not want to venture that, but from lj 
directions, 
Mr. Focarry. From every veterans’ organization of the country, 
Mr. Fau._xner. I get a lot of it if I lay off one man. , 
Mr. Fogarry. All of these men have to be veterans in order to get 
a job? ) 
Mr. Fautxner. Oh, yes. If I lay off 1 man in your State I will 
get 40 letters the next day from veterans. 
Mr. Focarry. Their job is to find jobs for veterans. That js 
their responsibility. 
Mr. FauLkner. Yes, their job is to find jobs for veterans. 
Mr. Fogarty. And only for veterans. 
Mr. FauLKNer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bussey. The committee will stand adjourned. 






ADMINISTRATIVE Costs OF CHANGES IN STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURIT 
LAWS 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will next take up the study of admin- 
istrative costs of changes in State employment security laws for th 
fiscal years 1948-52. 

This study was made by the Bureau of Employment Security o! 
the Department of Labor at the request of this committee last year 
when Mr. Fogarty was chairman. 

sefore we get into a general discussion, Mr. Goodwin, we will 
insert in the record the letter of January 16, 1953, addressed to 
Hon. John Taber, chairman, Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, by the Honorable Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary 
of Labor. “We will also insert the report on administrative costs by 
the Federal Advisory Council, along with a list of the members of 
the Federal Advisory Council. Following that, will be included the 
entire report. And I might state that the reason for the report is 
set forth in the third paragraph of the preface. 

(The letters and reports referred to follow:) 


JANUARY 16, 1953. 
Hon. JoHN Taser, Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TABER: I am transmitting herewith a study of adminis- 
trative costs of change in State employment security laws, fiscal years 1948-52. 
This study was made in response to a request of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations in its report (No. 2316, p. 14) accompanying H. R. 8370 in the 82d 
Congress, 2d session, that the Department of Labor study the administrative cost 
of changes in State employment security legislation during the last 5 years. In 
order to insure an impartial study, the Department secured the services of Dr 
F. F. Fauri, dean of the School of Social Work of-the University of Michigan, to 
direct the study. He has been assisted in the study by staff of the Bureau of 
Employment Security. In addition, the Department had the full cooperation 
and assistance of the State employment security agencies in providing information 
needed in the study, particularly with respect to the estimated cost of administer- 
ing law changes. 

Special committees of the Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security 
and the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies were appointed 
for consultation in connection with the study. The full membership of the Federal 
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Advisory Council also reviewed the report at a meeting on January 8, 1953, and 
favorably reported on the study. A copy of the Council’s report is attached 

I consider this to be a satisfactory report and I would like to make a few supple- 
mentary comments regarding it. 

On page II of the report the additional cost for law changes in the 5-year period 

stated as 2 percent of the total spent for State employment security adminis- 
tration in the same period. This additional cost amounts to 9.5 percent of the 
expenditures for personal services for direct unemployment insurance operations 
in 1952 (see p. 15 of the report). The first figure tends to understate the relative 
cost of law changes because it does not include the continuing cost of law changes 
made prior to the 5 years under study. It should also be emphasized that the 
total administrative expenditure to which the additional cost of 2 percent is 
related, includes both the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance 
On the other hand, the additional cost in 1952 stated as 9.5 percent of the cost for 
personal services in direct unemployment insurance operations tends to overstate 
the relative cost of these law changes because the cost of general management, 

moe and nonpersonal services are not included. The accounting methods 
| by the States does not provide an exact. method of allocati g such indirect 

s between une mployment insurance and the employment service. Therefore, 

s not feasible to give a precise percentage that the additional costs for law 
changes would bear to the total cost of unemployment insurance administration 
However, I am informed that a reasonable estimate of the additional costs for 1952 

aw changes would be between 6 and 7 percent of total expenditures for unem- 
ployment insurance if these indirect costs were apportioned between Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and the Employment Service on the basis of the expenditures 
ach made for direct personal services. 

Secondly, you will note that the report does not fully explore the evaluation 
the benefits which have resulted from the changes in State unemployment 
nsurance laws. The two types of changes which have resulted in most of the 
increased administrative cost are commonly referred to as ‘experience rating”’ of 
employers’ taxes and “‘request reporting’? of an individual’s wage record from 
the employer only when the worker files a claim for unemployment benefits. 
[agree with Dr. Fauri, as stated in the preface of - report, that it was impossible 

the time available to adequately evaluate the benefits derived from the legal 
changes, and his apparent feeling that such an evaluation would not have con- 
ributed greatly to the purposes of the study. I further believe that it would 
have been very difficult to make an objective evaluation of experience rating 
since the benefits of these provisions are a matter of considerable difference of 
opinion between management and labor, as well as among experts on the subject. 
With respect to “request reporting,” this change has been made so recently in 
most of the States concerned that it would have been impossible to make an 
objective evaluation at this time. The other changes were so varied in nature 
and their cost so relatively small that an attempted evaluation of them in terms 
of cost of administration would not, in my opinion, have been justified. Since 
the cost of administering the legal changes has not been substantial ee related 
to total costs and many changes are controversial in nature, it is my belief that 
additional legislation designed to control the nature of State legislative changes 
through the administrative-grants process is not needed. 

Finally, I am happy that the report (p. VI) recommends that the collections 
under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act be earmarked and placed in a trust 
fund to be utilized to pay the cost of State and Federal employment-security 
legislation. *This corresponds to recommendations already made by the Depart- 
ment. Such earmarking would have the advantage of creating a reserve which 
would be available for appropriations in years when administrative costs exceed 
tax collections. I further support the recommendation that this fund also be 
available to meet contingency situations which arise after appropriations are made. 
Although the appropriation, in recent years, of a contingency amount equal to 5 
or 10 percent of the appropriation for administrative grants to the States has 
been of great value, several supplemental appropriations have still been required 
because the contingency amounts have proved to be inadequate. I believe that 
it would be a real improvement to follow Dr. Fauri’s recommendation that part 
of the earmarked funds be continuously available as a contingency fund to meet 
the increased costs due to (a) workload, (b) changes in State laws, and (c) 
changes in State salary rates which occur after the regular appropriations are 
made, subject to a stated maximum that could be withdrawn in any fiscal year. 
Furthermore, I believe, as recommended in the report of the Federal Advisory 
Council, that such earmarked funds should also be available for financing any 
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provision which may be enacted by Congress for grants or loans to States whos 
unemployment-benefit funds are in financial distress. As you may know, a pla) 
for making loans to State funds which run low was embodied in title XIT of 1 
Social Security Act, but this provision expired on December 31, 1951. An alter 
native plan for grants to State funds in such circumstances was recommended t 
the 82d Congress by this Department and there is still widespread interest 
this matter While Dr. Fauri quite properly confined his recommendati 
to the financing of administrative costs, I am calling this matter to vour attent 
so that you may realize that there are other reasons for earmarking the Federa 
unemployment-tax collections than those stated in the accompanying report 

I hope that this report will be as useful to your committee as it has hee: 
as we have learned much in the course of the study. We also hope that 
will be an opportunity for a full discussion of the report between the memb« 
your committee and Department of Labor officials 

Yours very truly 
Maurice J. Torin 

Secretary of Lab 


REPORT ON ADMINISTRATIVE CosTs BY THE FEDERAL Apvisory Cot 











The Bureau of Fmployment Security is to be commended for the way in 
it has handled the request of the House Committee on Appropriations for a 
of the administrative costs of changes in State laws. In securing the ser‘ ices 
Dr. Fedele Fa iri, dean of the School of Social Work, University of Michiga: 
outstanding authority on social security, it has assured the preparation of a 
partial st The Bureau’s arrangements to have the estimates of the co 
changes in State laws and regulations mutually agreed to by the States concer 
and the Bureau has reduced the area of controversy concerning the cost estimat 
to the very minimum. The consultation which has been carried out by D 
Fauri and the Bureau staff with a committee of State administrators appoint 
by the Interstate Conference of Fmployment Security Agencies and with 
Federal Advisory Council has made for maximum collaboration among all 
terested parties. 

The study dealt with a complicated matter and involved the collection of co 
information from 51 jurisdictions. Dr. Fauri and members of the Bureau staff 
who assisted him have shown ingenuity in the analysis of this data and in 
presentation in a clear and understandable report. 

1. The report clearly indicates that the administrative costs of changes 
State laws during the past 5 years constituted a small part of the total expenditures 
for employment security administration. The major reason for the increases 
the costs of administering the employment security program is to be found 
salary and other cost increases resulting from price increases since the war. 

2. The report shows that the major elements in the cost increases resulting fron 
changes in State laws during the 5-year period were experience rating an 
“request reporting,’ and that the changes in benefit levels had virtually no eff 
on administrative costs. 

3. It would have been desirable for the report to appraise the benefits of thes 
changes, as requested by the congressional committee. This is not provided 
presumably because the cost consequences of these changes are relatively smal 
or because an evaluation of this more controversial aspect of the program would 
have required a more intensive study than could have been performed, in the avail- 
able time. 

1. In projecting the costs of administering the employment security program i! 
the immediate future, the report indicates that while the 0.3 percent Federal 
Unemployment Tax collections may be entirely adequate over a period of a busi- 
ness cycle, the amount raised by that tax may fall short of the required sum fo: 
administration in any particular year. The report therefore recommends legisla- 
tion be enacted by Congress to provide that the collections under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act be specifically earmarked for administrative purposes 
and that a trust fund comprising the excess of unemployment tax collections over 
administrative expenses be established. This reserve would be available for 
appropriations in years when administrative costs exceed tax collections. It 
would also be available for contingency purposes, between annual appropriations, 
subject to criteria established by Congress. The Federal Advisory Council 
endorses that part of the recommendation which would earmark the excess in a 
Federal trust fund, but believes that the purposes for which the unemployment 
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ections are earmarked should also include financial assistance to the States 
form of either loans or grants, where necessary to overcome tempor 


a 
es in benefit reserves. 
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Mich 
V. Maddux, retired. Formerly, Great Western Sugar Co., Denver, Colo. 
D. Marshall, assistant secretary, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
F. Musterman, vice president in charge of operations, Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Valter Sondheim, vice president and secretary, Hochschild-Kohn, Baltimore, Md. 
D. Starkweather, director of industrial relations, North American Aviation, 
Inec., Los Angeles, Calif. (Aircraft Industries of America 


ast 


EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATIVES 


Harry Boyer, president, Pennsylvania Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Council, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ames Brownlow, secretary treasurer of the metal trades department, Ameri 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Katherine P. Ellickson, secretary, social-security committee, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Washington, D. C. 

Harry Kranz, legislative director, New Jersey State CIO Council, Newark, N. J 

H. L. Mitchell, president, National Farm Labor Union, American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

seph M. Rourke, secretary-treasurer, Connecticut State Federation of Labor 
Bridgeport Conn 


| 
‘ali 


oris Shishkin. acting director, social insurance activities, American Federation 
f Labor, Washington, D. C 
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Leonard Lesser, legal consultant, social-security department, United Auto Workers, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Detroit, Mich. 

Anthony Wayne Smith, assistant director of councils, Congress of Industria] 
Organizations, Washington, D. C. 

Ed Weston, president, Washington State Federation of Labor, Seattle, Wash. 


Strupy or ADMINISTRATIVE CosTs oF CHANGES IN STATE EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY 
Laws, Fiscat Years 1948-52 


A report to the Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, United 
States Congress 


LETTER oF TRANSMITTAL 


ANN ArRBor, Micu., January 18, 1953 
Mr. Rogpert C. Goopwin, 
Director, Bureau of Employment Security, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Goopwin: There is transmitted herewith a report on administrative 
costs of changes in State employment security laws, fiscal years 1948-52. 

It is hoped that this report will be of value to you, the Secretary of Labor, and 
the members of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives 
in considering the administrative financing of the employment security program. 

Respectfully submitted. 

F. F. Faurt, 


Director, Special Study Group. 


PREFACE 


At the hearings on the supplemental appropriations bill for 1953 (H. R. 8370), 
the members of the Labor-Federal Security Agency Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives (82d Cong., 2d sess. 
expressed concern about the rising costs of administration of the employment- 
security program resulting from revisions in State unemployment-insurance laws 
and regulations 

The Committee on Appropriations subsequently, in its report (No. 2316, p. 14 
accompanying H. R. 8370, directed the United States Department of Labor to 
conduct a study relating to the financing of administrative costs of the employ- 
ment-security program during the past 5 years. An excerpt from the report which 
indicates the wishes of the Committee on Appropriations is quoted below: 

‘* * * Every time that this item has been brought before the committee 
during recent years there has been an increase requested to take care of workloads 
resulting from changes in State laws and regulations. Total costs of adminis- 
trating the program are still well within the three-tenths of 1 percent tax assess- 
ment which was instituted for the purpose of covering these costs. However, if 
the trend of recent years with regard to State legislation continues, this may 
not long be the case. It is therefore the desire of the committee that the Depart- 
ment make a thorough study of this situation to determine the additional costs 
that have resulted from revisions of State laws and regulations during the past 
5 vears and the benefits which resulted from these changes. The Department 
will also be expected to include an analysis of the differences between States as 
to laws and costs of administration with a view to determining what changes, if 
any, should be made in the Federal legislation in order to halt the ever-increasing 
cost per unit of work and not prevent needed improvements in the program * * *.”’ 
This study has been prepared in accordance with the committee’s directive, but 
as the study progressed it became obvious that the scope should be broadened 
somewhat in order to present the cost of changes in State laws and regulations in 
proper perspective. Thus, the study includes (a) an analysis of the increased 
administrative expenditures for the 5-year period (July 1, 1947-June 30, 1952) 
eovering not only the effect of revisions in State unemployment-insurance laws 
and regulations but also the other ascertainable factors affecting the trend of 
administrative costs and (b) an analysis of the relationship between income from 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act and costs of administration of the employ- 
ment-security program under varying economic conditions. 

Adequate evaluation of the benefits derived from the legal changes effective 
during the 5-year period covered by the study was not possible within the time 
available. Moreover, the cost consequences of all legal changes are relatively 
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enall. However, the study contains a description of each type of legal change 
involving additional administrative costs of $100,000 or more in fiscal 1952. 

The completion of this study was made possible by the wholehearted cooperation 
f the State employment security agencies. The material contained in chapter 
Il of the report resulted largely from the combined efforts of the staffs of the 
State employment security agencies and the staffs of the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

Special committees representing the Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies and the Federal Advisory Council to the Secretary of Labor 

onsulted with the Director and other members of the study group. A pre- 
minary draft of the report was presented to these committees as well as to 
the full membership of the Federal Advisory Council. A number of valuable 
suggestions were received from these sources. 

The Federal Advisory Council Special Committee was composed of 
William Haber, Chairman (University of Michigan); A. D. Marshall (General 

ctrie Co.); Harry Kranz (New Jersey State Industrial Union Council 

The Special Committee of the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Administrators was chaired by E. J. Eberling (Tennessee The State employ- 

security administrators constituting the committee were Messrs. Samuel 
Bernstein (Illinois), Stephen Cromwell (Maryland), Curtis Harding (Utah), 
Vax Horton (Michigan), and Paul Raushenbush (Wisconsin). 

The technical staff of the study was headed by Joseph Borus, Regional Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Employment Security. His efforts were invaluable in the study 
from the early stages of planning through preparation of the final report. 

Wade H. Bostick, Chief, Studies Staff, Bureau of Employment Security, was 
responsible for the staff which obtained and processed the data used in the study. 
In this role he worked many extra hours so that the material would be available 
when needed. Participating in major roles were the following members of the 
technical staff: Anne L. McGarry, Helen 8. Cunningham, Edward Lapic, Gerald 
Perlman, and Leo Orwicz. 

The assistance and advice of many other individuals were received and it is 
regretted that all of them cannot be listed herein. However, mention should be 

ade of the help received from Harold A. Cash of the Indiana Employment 
Security Division and A. J. Weems of the Alabama Department of Industrial 
helations. 

F, F, Faurt. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FINDINGS 


Vost change s in laws enacted by State legislatures in the ¢ mplo yment-securily 

i involve little or no administrative expense. 

During the 5-year period covered by the study, 663 bills were enacted by the 
State Legislatures in the field of employment security. These bills contain 1,836 
changes in the employment-security laws, effective between July 1, 1947 and 
June 30, 1952. Of the changes 563 (31 percent) involve costs (or savings) in 

ess of $50 a vear. The remaining 1,273 changes (69 percent) involve no cost 
or costs of less than $50. Every State changed its law in at least one respect 
luring the period and had an item of cost. 

» The cost of changes in State laws during the 5 years constituted a small part of 
lotal ex pe nditures for employment-securily administration in fiscal year 1952. 

The survey of the cost of changes in State laws and regulations provides the 
following data: 

\. During the most recently completed fiscal year (July 1, 1951—June 30, 1952) 
the cost of legal changes becoming effective on and after July 1, 1947, and still 
effective in 1952 was $7.4 million. Total administrative expenditures in fiscal 
1952 for employment security (both for personal services and for nonpersonal 
services) were $187.2 million. Thus, the estimated cost of legal changes was 3.9 
percent of the 1952 administrative expenditures. The $7.4 million in increased 
administrative costs contains nearly $600 thousand of transitional or nonrecurring 


t 


costs 


B. The legal changes resulting in increased or decreased administrative expendi- 
tures affected only unemployment-insurance operations except for one minor 
employment service item. ‘The estimated increased cost of personal services 

iring fiscal 1952 arising from legal changes was 9.5 percent ($6.6 million) of the 
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illion. The balance of the increase results from the fact that the farm 
nent service was operated by the States for only 6 months of the 1948 fiscal 
whereas the States operated this program for the full 1952 fiscal year. 
Employment security administrative expenditures in 1952 were considerably 
n would have been necessary uf the y had bee nm based on the le ve l of operating 
j existing in 1948. 
as been noted that the increase in average annual salaries between 1948 
52 accounts for all but $700,000 of the increase in dollar appropriations for 
nal services. There were decreases of 1,997 personnel in employment service 
operations and 633 in overall administration and an increase of 2,239 in 
loyment insurance direct operations for a net decrease of 391. Since there 
fewer employees in 1952 than in 1948, it is obvious that additional tasks 
performed by employment security agencies without an increase in per- 
The major areas involving additional work included 
Administrative changes resulting from revision of State laws. 
Increase in unemployment insurance and employment service work- 


Expansion of the “testing’’ program in employment service. 

d) Expansion of the “overpayment and fraud” program in unemploy- 

it insurance, 

e) Improved quality in jobs already performed. (These were prin- 
pally in the fields of initial and continued claims taking. 
There has been an excess of collections under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
ver disbursements of at least $570 million during the period 1936-52. 
th the exception of a small deficit in the inaugural year, there has been a 
is of collections over disbursements in every vear since 1937. 

[here is some question as to the specific administrative expenditures (State 
Federal) that should be “charged” against the Unemployment Tax Act 
ctions but even if all potential charges are subtracted from collections there 
been an excess of collections over disbursements of $570 million. The excess, 
e last 4 completed fiscal years, has been $73.6 million in 1949, $45.1 million 
50, $54.2 million in 1951, and $62 million in 1952. 

{ctuarial estimates indicate that the Unemployment Tax Act receipts will be 
ent to jinance employment security administrative ex pe nditures over the long 


‘tuarial estimates concerning costs of administrative financing of employment 

rity programs under alternative economic conditions indicate 
There is little chance of expenditures exceeding collections unless there is a 

rr sustained drop in employment. 
When a drop in employment occurs employment security administrative 
go up because of a greater number of workers to be served by the employ- 

t security system. However, there is nearly a year lag between the dropoff 
ployment, and an effect on the tax collections. Thus, a l-year dropoff in 

oyment which is followed by a rise in employment does not raise the possi- 
of disbursements exceeding collections. While disbursements will increase, 
tions will not suffer materially in the year in which cost goes up. 

If after a vear of transition from low unemployment to higher unemploy- 
there follows a year of significant continuing unemployment, disbursements 
he second year will exceed collections. Specifically, if one assumes in the 
sition year that unemployment rises from 2 million to 4.5 million and averages 

illion during the “‘recession year,” estimated tax collections will fall slightly 
rt of estimated administrative expenses in the recession year. 

D. Estimating unemployment over a 5-year cycle (at the end of which unem- 
ment would be at the same 2 million as at the beginning of the cycle and 
a through year showing an average of 5.5 million) administrative expendi- 
s would exceed tax collections in 1 year of the 5 but for the 5 years as a whole 

ections would exceed expenditures by at least $100 million. 

It must be noted that these estimates rest on the assumption of the existing 
tionships between agency costs of operation and taxable wages. If there 
id be an increase in costs due to reduction in the purchasing power of the 
ar, the possibility of administrative expenditures meeting tax collections 
ild become greater. 


The increase in salaries of State employment security personnel is comparable with the increase of State 
hool) employee salaries generally during the period. 


80904—53——11 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Federal-State employment security system is unique in its administr 
financing aspects. The responsibility for financing by the Federal Govern 
of the administrative costs of laws enacted by State legislatures is a concept 
fiscal relationship that is novel. 

Starting from recognition of the dual responsibility under the employmer 
security system there were considered, in connection with preparing this repo: 
methods of transferring part of the responsibility for financing administratiy, 
costs to the State legislatures (for example through some form of mat 
grant-in-aid system). However, the relatively successful Federal- State coop: 
tion during the 5-year period studied, the lac k of evidence of actions by legi 
tures for the mere purpose of securing Federal employment security admir 
trative funds, and the actuarial forecasts do not provide reasons to justif 
changes in the basic system. 

The resulis of the study indicate no need, from the viewpoint of administ 
financing, for proposing Federal legislation to provide additional limitations on 
Federal jinancing of State ¢ mployme nt security le gislation. 

Great progress in employment security administrative financing was mad 
with the creation of the contingency fund system in 1950. It is recomme: 
that methods of providing even greater flexibility of funds to meet increas 
costs due to higher workload or increased salary rates be considered. There a 
various methods possible; the one recommended below is made because it a 
goes to the heart of the financing problem indicated by the actuarial estimates 
i. e., the fact that over a period of years (in the absence of long sustained une: 
ployment) the three-tenths percent tax will bring in enough funds to finance: 
employment security program but that in any one year tax collections may 
inadequate. 

It is recommended that legislation be enacted to provide that collections under 
the Unemployment Tax Act be earmarked for administrative purposes and a 
trust fund created to be utilized to pay State and Federal administrative costs 
of the employment security program. 

If the collections are so earmarked, funds necessary for State employment 
security administration (and the lesser amounts for Federal administratio: 
should be appropriated by the Congress annually as they are today. 

The balance in this new trust fund should be used as a continuously availab| 
contingency fund to meet the costs presently met by the specifically appropriated 
contingency fund (and the customary supplemental] budgets). Generally speak 
ing, the funds should be made available to meet increased costs due to (a) work- 
load, (b) changes in State laws, and (c) changes in State salary rates. Ther 
should be a specific amount indicated as the maximum to be withdrawn fron 
the proposed trust fund for contingency purposes in any one year without co! 
gressional approval. This amount should be adequate to meet virtually a 
increased administrative cost situations falling within the concept of the co 
tingency principle. 

Under this recommended system, the following results would be obtained: 

(a) A greater flexibility in providing the administrative funds actually needed 
under changing conditions, with more certainty and better timing than can now 
be achieved by supplemental or deSciency appropriations, thereby improving 
State employment security operations. 

(b) The building up of a reserve would permit availability of funds for employ- 
ment security administration without appropriation from sources other than the 
Unemployment Tax Act in those years in which disbursements exceed collections 

It is recommended that there be established, beginning with this year, a reserve fur 
comprised of the excess of Unemployment Tax Act collections over administrative 
er pe nditures. 


a 


CHAPTER I, BACKGROUND OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ADMINISTRATIVE FINANCIN( 
HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


The report to the House Ways and Means Committee on Issues in Socia 
Security * provides in part III (p. 363 et seq.) a detailed documented discussio! 
of the history of the enactment of unemployment insurance legislation in this 
country. It also furnishes some of the thinking found in the reports of th 


4 Issues in Social Security. A report to the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Represent 
tives, 79th Cong. (1946 
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mittee on Economic Security which did the basic work which resulted in 
nomie security bill introduced into the Congress on January 17, 1935. T 
became the Social Security Act of 1935. Since there is such an excell 
I ntation in the House report, Issues in Social Security, there is little point in 
attempting to repeat at any length in the present study of administrative financing 
presentation contained in the 1946 document, 
is obvious that the purpose of the Congress at the time of passage of the 
al Security Act was to establish a system to help handle the problem of 
employment and its undesirable consequences when other methods had proved 
inadequate. The law was enacted to perform the functions of (a) securing the 
enactment of unemployment insurance laws in all of the States and (6) maintaining 
the operation of such laws on a high level of performance, including the provision 

adequate administrative funds. It was clearly indicated that there was a 

tional interest both in the establishment of unemployment insurance laws and in 

‘ir operation on a high level of competence. 

Che Social Security Act in the area of unemployment insurance did not create 
either a Federal or a State system; its provisions encouraged the States to enact 
their respective laws. As stated by the Committee on Economic Security in 1ts 
report: 

\ll things considered, however, we deem it the safest and soundest policy to 
nfine the role of the Federal Government, with respect to this problem at this 
time, to removing obstacles to State action, safeguarding and liquidating the 
reserve funds and aiding the States with their problems, leaving to them primary 
responsibility for administration.’ 

lhe Social Security Act imposed a uniform national payroll tax of 3 percent of 
payrolls on employers engaged in certain lines of endeavor and who possessed the 
prescribed number of workers for the prescribed period of time The pro\ sion 
was made that employers could offset against this tax, payments made to a State 
having an approved unemplovment-insurance law. The offset against the Federal 
tax cannot exceed 90 percent of the Federal levy The remaini 10 percent is 

nsidered as the source of funds for State and Federal administration of the pro- 
gram. The Social Security Act also provided for emplovers to receive ‘‘additional 
credits” against the Federal tax in excess of sums actually paid to the States 
this is the system now known as “‘experience rating.” 

As is well known, each of the 48 States, the District of Columbia, and the Ter- 
ritories of Hawaii and Alaska have unemployment-insurance laws 

The Social Security Act provided that the entire cost of administering the un- 
employment-insurance laws would be borne by the Federal Government It 
seems clear from the history of that legislation that the costs to be met by the 
Federal Government include the cost of unemployment-insurance administration 
and the cost of the employment services (necessary to provide the work test which 
is fundamental to an unemployment-insurance system and to assist unemployed 
workers to obtain employment). The necessary expenditures of Federal agenc’es 
involved in the program were also to be met. 

The President, in his message to the Congress on January 17, 1935, reecommend- 
ing legislation on economic security, concluded that the most practical proposal 
was the levy of a uniform Federal payroll tax, 90 percent of which would be al- 
lowed as an offset to employers contributing under a compulsory State unemploy- 
ment-insurance act. The purpose of this recommendation was: 

‘“* * * to afford a requirement of a reasonably uniform character for all States 
cooperating with the Federal Government and to promote and encourage the 
passage of unemployment-compensation laws in the States.” 

The President then stated: 

“‘The 10 percent not thus offset should be used to cover the costs of Federal 
and State administration of this broad system. Thus, States will largely admini- 
ster unemployment compensation, assisted and guided by the Federal Govern- 
ment.’ & 

The January 15, 1935 report of the Committee on Economic Security upon 
which the President’s message of January 17 was based, stated that in order to 
encourage efficient administration: 

“* * * the Federal Government should aid the States by granting them 
sufficient money for proper administration, under conditions designed to insure 
competence and probity.” 


H. Doc. No. 81, 74th Cong., Ist sess., Jan. 17, 1935, p. 13, 
* 74th Cong, ist sess, H. Doc. No. 81, 1935, p. vi 
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The Committee concluded: 

“A grant-in-aid for administration would not create any new burden on the 
Federal Government, as it would be paid for by the amount of the payroll tax 
over and above the credits allowed for contributions to State funds.’ 

After emphasizing the necessity of expanding and improving the. Employment 
Service to make effective the ‘‘ willingness to work”’ test. of eligibility for benefits 
in unemployment compensation, the Committee concluded: 1 

“* * * the larger funds required will come from the portion of the Federal 
payroll tax retained for administrative purposes.”’ § 

Since the passage of the Social Security Act, there has been a significant excess 
of ‘‘collections for administrative purposes”’ over actual expenditures. At the 
time of enactment of the Social Security Act, the 10 percent of the employer tax 
to be retained by the Federal Government was expected to be the approximate 
cost of administration over a period of years. This is shown, for example, in the 
testimony of a Kk. E. Witte, Executive Director of the Committee on Economie 


Security, in testifying before the House Committee on Ways and Means on 
January 22, 1935.9 On January 26, 1935, the Secretary of Labor, who was chair- 
man of the Committee on Economic Security, testified similarly before the Senate 
Finance Committee. Secretary Perkins stated that: 


the expe rience of other countries indicated it cost about 10 pe reent as a 
prope r and suitable provision for the administration of any such system.”’ 1 
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Table A shows the estimated collections and expenditures for employment 
security administration by year since the inception of the program. The table 
makes clear the trend of administrative e xpe ‘nditures and the relationship of such 
expenditures to the amount of revenue raised under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

Over the years, there has been considerable discussion of the “ profit’? which 
the Federal Government has realized because of the continuous excess of collec- 
tions under the Tax Act over administrative expenditures. At one time the 
excess was earmarked in principle as a source of loans to State employment 
security agencies for unemployment insurance benefit payments. No funds were 
actually appropriated; the loan provision expired December 31, 1951.4 

One of the basic problems has been the determination of the specific amount of 
the surplus of collections over disbursements. Questions have arisen as to what 
expenditures should be considered a proper charge against the tax collections. 
The major questions relate to the period when the employment services were 
Federally operated (1942-46). For example, should all the cost of the wartime 
employment service operations be excluded from the charges against unemploy- 
ment tax collections? If this is answered in the affirmative, estimates of adminis- 
trative cost would not include necessary employment service functions provided 
to unemployment insurance operations. Similarly, should all of the costs of the 
Federal! administration including the War Manpower Commission operations be 
charged against collections? If the answer is ‘“‘Yes,’”’ costs are included that arose 
because of the war, not from the needs of an employment security program. 

Table A shows the estimated total expenditures by each major expenditure 
group during the period 1936-37 and for each of the years following, through 
1952. At the bottom of the table are shown the various balances representing 
excess of tax collections over administrative expenditures under alternative 
methods of computing charges. 

Accepting all potential charges against collections there has been an excess of 
collections over administrative expenditures of $570 millions. This minimum 
figure is unquestionably lower than the actual excess. The $120.8 million spent 
for farm labor programs during World War II and until January 1, 1948, includes 
major amounts due solely to the war created needs (i. e., costs incident to mass 
importation of foreign labor.) Similarly, one can argue that most of the $41.8 
million in item 6 (War Manpower Commission, national and regional offices) 
should be excluded as it represents almost completely a wartime cost. 

7 Ibid, p. 16 

8 Ibid., p. 39 

* Economic Security Act. Hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representa- 
tives, 74th Cong., Ist sess., on H. R. 4120, Washington, 1935, p. 147. 

1° Economic Security Act. Hearings before the Committee on Finance, U. 8. Senate, 74th Cong., 1stsess., 
on rite xii of Soci al Security Act, added by the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, amended 
by the Social Security Act amendments of 1947 and the Social Security Act amendments of 1950. 
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A final point to note in table A is that there has been an excess of tax collections 
estimated expenditures in each year of operations after fiscal 1937. 


CURRENT ADMINISTRATIVE FINANCING PROCEDURES AND PROBLEMS 


Under the procedures followed today the Congress appropriates funds to the 
Department of Labor out of which the Department makes grants to States for 
administration of their employment security laws. The Secretary of Labor cer- 
tifies to the Treasury the amounts granted to the respective States. The appro- 
priation by the Congress is a lump figure based on national anticipated work- 
loads. Estimates of anticipated workloads and the resulting administrative 
costs are submitted by the Bureau of Employment Security to the Congress 
after receiving estimated workload information from the respective States In 
rder to meet the requirements of the Budget and Accounting Act so that the 
budget request may be processed in time for presentation to the Appropriations 
Committees, estimates of workloads and costs must be made by the States and 
the Bureau many months in advance of the fiscal year in which the funds re- 
ceived are to be spent. 

The determination of amounts to be provided each State is made by the Bureau 
of Employment Security acting for the Secretary of Labor. The specific amounts 
are the product of budgetary negotiation between the Bureau and the respective 
State employment security agencies. The process begins with the submittal of a 
detailed budget request to the Bureau by the State agency. 

The employment security program—especially in its unemployment insurance 
claims and benefits features—is a most dynamic one. Workloads can double or 
quadruple within short periods of time and on the other hand can drop off dra- 
matically. There have been experienced by some of the States multiple in- 
creases in benfit claimants virtually overnight. The result is that there is a 
greater need for flexibility in the availability of funds than in almost any other 
program administered by the States or by the Federal Government. 

The problem has been met partly through the distribution of funds to the 
individual States by the Bureau of Employment Security on 4 periodic basis 
rather than making the funds available for the entire fiscal year in advance of 
hat year. Thus, moneys can be directed from States that have had savings or 
lessened workloads to States that have had unexpected increases in load. 
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This method has proved limited to the extent that the total amount of fi 
available for distribution was inadequate in relationship to subsequently ¢. 
countered fiscal requirements. In the past there have been times when the fur 
initially appropriated by the Congress have not been enough to meet increases 
workload subsequently encountered. Supplemental appropriations were secur 
but sometimes the funds perforce were received late in the fiscal year since recei; 
of the money had to wait until a bill was enacted by the Congress and signed 
the President. There were difficulties encountered in operating the employmer 
security system under this fiscal arrangement 

The problems were recognized by the Congress; beginning with fiscal year 195 
it established the so-called contingency principle. In each of the 4 fiscal yea; 
since then the Congress has provided, in addition to the basic appropriation w} 
seemed indicated, a contingency appropriation (varying between 5 percent ar 
10 percent of the basic appropriation). The contingency funds are abailable fo 
State administration under specifications laid down in the appropriation acts 
the Congress. Generally speaking, the funds are to be made available to m 
increased costs due to (a) workload, (b) changes in State laws, and (c) changes ; 
State salary rates. 

This contingency method has provided greater flexibility in budgetary opers 
tions, although it has still been necessary to secure supplemental appropriatio: 
during 3 of the 4 fiscal years ($39 million in 1950, $21.5 million in 1952, and $65 
million thus far in 1953). 

The Bureau of Employment Security, in determining funds to be granted the 
respective State agencies, rests its program in significant part on a time-expendi- 
ture reporting system. Under this system the State employment-security en. 
ployvees record the distribution of their working time among the tasks that ar 
performed. From this reported distribution of time can be derived the experience 
of the individual States translated into time per unit of workload in both the 
unemployment-insurance and employment-service areas of the employment- 
security program. Information is available by operating function (such as cos! 
per placement, or cost per benefit payment). 

In some of the unemployment-insurance workload areas, standard costs (cal 
criteria) have been evolved. These costs represent the established time requir 
to perform fully a specified unit of workload. The criteria represent the ma) 
mum a State is granted for performance per unit of workload in the areas for w! 
such standard costs have been established (except in those cases where States ( 
show to the satisfaction of the Federal agency that there are extra costs du 
legal provisions unique in that State In most of the employment-service opera 
ing functions there have been ranges of costs established. The top of the rang 
is considered as the maximum to be granted (except for unusual conditions 
The minimum of the range is considered as the lowest cost of acceptable 
formance, and States below this goal are usually encouraged to strive toward 
if study shows that present performance is not fully adequate. Thus, the fise 
picture is, in large part, one of determination of workloads and time factors 

The functioning of the system will be discussed at length later in this docum: 
but it might be noted here that this system as it has operated during the las 
5 years (with the complementary uses of improved management techniques 
apparently furnished the two desirable results of reduction in time per work wu 
and an increase in quality of the job performed. 


Cuapter IT. Functions PERFORMED BY STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES 


It is believed that a brief factual description of the operating of the employmer 
security system in the States will provide desirable background for the deta 
discussion of materials derived from this study. The major functions of a Stat 
employment-security agency are described in this chapter. 


ACCOUNTING AND TAX FUNCTIONS 


The first job of the State administrative agency is, of course, to ascertai! 
employers that are subject to the tax provisions of the State law. The coverag 
under these tax provisions may be significantly different from that under t! 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. For example, the Federal act does not ta 
employers who have less than eight workers for a specified period of time. Twenty- 
nine State laws now cover employers of less than eight. New York, California 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois, to name the four largest States, have coverage mort 
extensive than Federal coverage. 
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fhe determination of the liability or nonliability of an employer under the 
ite law is identified as the “status’”’ activity. 

The next job is the collection of taxes when due, including the ascertainment 

delinquency of reports and tax payments, the handling of the funds and the 

tenance of accounts for each e mployer showing his tax oblig ation and pay- 

The tax function also includes the sphere of auditing. All States main- 

a staff of field auditors who examine employers’ books of record to ascertain 

correctness of taxes due and paid, ete. 


WAGE RECORDS 


all States the determination of the worker’s eligibility for benefits per se 
if he is eligible) the decisions as to his weekly benefit amount and the period 
e for which he may be eligible for benefits (benefit duration) rests on his 
t employment, i. e., on his past record of e mpk yyment and/or earnings 
of the State employment-security agencies secure quarterly from each 
employer on a routine basis a list of the workers employed by him and 
vages paid them during the pt riod he | lus re port comparable to the SS la 
filed quarterly by employers under the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
ions of the Soe lf il Se curity Act) is arias ssed by the State usually to t'} e end 
btaining an individual card or slip for each worker shown on the list. These 
1 or slips are then brought together with the records for the same worker for 
lier quarters so that all the worker’s earnings are together against the time 
they may be needed for a determination of eligibility. 
Twelve States do not receive their wage reports at regular quarterly intervals. 
In 10 States, when claims for unemployment-insurance benefits are filed by unem- 
ed workers, the necessary en information is requested from the 
apiogs rs concerned. This method is termed ,re quest reporting.’’ One State > 
ives annual wage reports and one State uses the claimant’s copy of the Federal 
W-2 income report form. 


CLAIMS 


Benefits, of course, are not payable to an unemployed worker unless he files a 
formal claim for them. When he loses his job (or is working less than full time 
and earning less than his weekly benefit amount) he appears at the employment 
fice, registers for work and files a claim for unemployment insurance. Hach 
week thereafter as his unemployment continued (if he is found eligible for benefits) 

‘reappears to file a claim for the week which has passed and for which he may be 

itled to payment or waiting period credit. 
he processing of claims follows different paths as between the claim that the 
mployed worker files on first losing his employment (called an “initial claim’’) 
the subsequent claims that he may file as his unemployment continues 
lled ‘‘continued claims’’). 


MONETARY DETERMINATIONS 


n the initial claim has been filed, it is necessary to examine the record of 
laimant’s past employment (wage records) to determine if he has worked 
enough in industry subject to the State law to qualify for at least the minimum 

benefit amount If he is found eligible there then is a calculation of his weekly 
efit amount and the potential duration for which he may be entitled to such 
I This calculation is called a ‘monetary determination.” 


NONMONETARY DETERMINATIONS 


Every State law imposes certain conditions upon the unemployed worker, as 
litions precedent to establishing eligibility and/or continuing to be eligible for 
efits. For example, an unemployed worker must be able to work. He must 

be available for work and accept suitable work if it should be offered to him, 
He must not have quit his work without good cause. When it becomes necessary 
r the State agency to decide a specific question as to the claimant’s eligibility 
or benefits other than in the area of prior earnings, the task is classified as 
a ‘““nonmonetary determination.” 
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BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Payments are made to eligible unemployed workers and records of the number; 
and amount of payments are maintained. 


BENEFIT APPEALS 


Workers or employe rs who are not satisfied with monetary or nonmonetary 
determinations have, in all States, the right to appeal to a referee or tribunal for 
a hearing de novo on the issues. 


EXPERIENCE RATING 


All of the 51 “State” jurisdictions with unemployment insurance laws have 
operation experience rating systems. These systems provide credits for employer 
against the Federal 3-percent tax in excess of the amounts actually paid to the 
State for unemployment insurance purposes. The experience rating procedures 
in a given State will usually involve the following operations: 

1. Charging of individual employer accounts because of benefits paid 
unemployed workers. In some States the benefits paid are charged to the 
employer’s account; in others wages earned by the worker from that employer 
are charged to his account. In brief, this activity involves establishing and 
maintaining records showing employer experience. 

2. Determining whether specific payments should be charged or not 
charged to employer accounts and ascertaining the employer to be charged 

3. Notifying employers of the charges to their accounts. 

4. Establishing and maintaining experience rating accounts, records, and 
files. 

5. Determining variable contribution rates based on the formula in the 
State’s experience rating provision and notifying all employers of the calcula- 
tion and the rates. 

6. Handling appeals from employers in connection with their rates as well 
as considering protests in connection with charges, rates, etc. 

In the employment service operations, the major functions are: 


APPLICATION TAKING 


The unemployed worker files an application for work, i. e., is registered. The 
work history, education, training, and other factors of occupational significance are 
valuated; the application card is assigned one or more occupational codes to 
permit a scientific method of filing applications by related job classifications 


COUNSELING 


Workers in need of job counseling are interviewed and given labor-market 
information on fields of work related to their aptitudes, work history, and age 
It may be necessary to give aptitude or proficiency tests in connection with the 
counseling, especially in the case of younger workers (including young people 
passing from high school into the labor force), discharged veterans, the physically 
handicapped, and the older worker planning to reenter the labor market. 


TESTING 


In addition to the aptitude testing done in connection with counseling, many 
job-proficiency tests are given for selection purposes. For example, girls applyin: 
for positions as stenographers may be given tests in taking dictation and 
typing. Tests are often given at the request of specific industrial firms to aid in 
the selection of workers to meet their particular needs. 


EMPLOYER SERVICES 


These primarily involve personal visits and promotional telephone contacts to 
encourage employer use of local office facilities, including its placement service 
and related technical services which are provided toemployers on request, including 
occupational analysis and industrial services. 
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LABOR-MARKET INFORMATION 


[he basic figures available in this country on a local basis in the fields of employ- 
unemployment, and labor foree come through the employment-security 
gram; the data originate in the inc¥vidual local employment office. 


PLACEMENT 


[he end result and purpose of employment service activity is, of course, the 
per placement of workers seeking employment. All of the employment service 
vities described in the preceding paragraphs lead toward the goal of placement. 
[he procedure customarily followed when employer orders for workers are 
received is to refer to the file of application cards containing worker registrations. 
These cards are filed by job classifications. From the files are selected those 
workers best qualified to fill the job openings. The workers may be requested 
report directly to the employer for interviews (referral) or, if necessary, are 
ed in for a further check of their skills and abilities in relation to the require- 


ts of a specific job opening. 
LOCAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND SERVICES 


his term is used to connote certain activities necessarily involved in maintain- 

g » office It includes time spent in management and supervisory activities, 
travel (including travel on an itinerant basis to communities away from the home 
ce), training of staff, preparation of operating reports, and the provision of 


general clerical and custodial services. 


CuapTerR III. Cost or CHANGES IN STATE EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY Laws, 
1948-52 


METHODS FOLLOWED IN CARRYING OUT STUDY 


data requested by the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 82d Congress, 2d session, specify the cost of changes in State “laws 
and regulations” during the ‘“‘past 5 years.’”’ Laws and regulations have been 
interpreted to include not only statutes enacted by the legislatures but also State 
attorneys general’s opinions, rules and regulations adopted by the State adminis- 
trative agencies, and court decisions. Only one major expenditure item, however, 
resulted from other than legislative enactment. This was a change in method of 
securing wage records by one State agency which was accomplished by regulation. 

The “‘past 5 years’’ designated by the committee was interpreted to include 
legal changes which became effective after June 30, 1947, and prior to July 1, 1952, 
except that the estimated costs of changes in New Jersey law, effective January 1, 
1953, have been included in the estimates of the costs that will continue in the 
1953 fiscal year. For this purpose, the estimates of the New Jersey agency, in- 
cluded in a supplemental budget submitted to the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity on December 11, 1952, have been used. 

No figures, previously compiled, indicating the additional administrative costs 
resulting from changes in the State laws and regulations could be used as a basis 
for this study. There was no apparent need for compiling the precise increase or 
decrease in administrative costs brought about by legal changes adopted by the 
States because additional funds for State employment security administration 
are provided only if sums previously appropriated are not adequate to meet in- 
creased costs. A reduction in workload or an increase in efficiency in existing 
operations sometimes makes possible savings from which can be paid all or part 
of the increased administrative costs resulting from changes in laws or regulations. 

The costs or savings due to reduced workloads or increases in operating efficiency 
not related to change in State law or regulation are excluded from the expenditure 
data contained in this chapter. Moreover, the net increase or decrease in admin 
istrative costs of each particular legal change has been obtained. For example, 
the revision of a State law providing additional disqualification provisions will 
usually increase administrative expenses in at least one respect because it will 
make it necessary for the staff of the administering agency to obtain additional 
information to process claims properly. On the other hand, administrative 
expenses for other operations will be less as a result of the legislative change be- 
cause fewer claims will be filed and fewer payments made. Both increased cost 
and the savings in administrative expenditures due to a legal change have been 
taken into consideration in arriving at the net cost of each change. 





The specific methods followed in securinz ‘nformation concerning legal cha 
and their costs involved the following. 

1. A slip was prepared identifying each change in State law or other legal 
provision. 

2. Each slip was coded to provide a descriptive classification of the legal cha 
for example, ‘‘to increase maximum weekly benefit amount” or ‘‘to decrease 
ing period.’ See table 2 (appendix) for complete code. 

3. The following expenditure estimates were made with respect to each sli 

a) Acomputation of the net effect of the change on administrative expenditures 
for each fiscal vear that the change was in effect. This was a single figure for 
each year showing the net increased or decreased cost. 

b) The increase or decrease in administrative cost of the legal change was 
calculated separately for the year in which the change was installed and for th 
fiscal year 1952, for each of the operating functions affected By this procedur 
specifie operations affected by the change were identified and the effect of t 
the asured in accordance with the time distribution system utilized in the 
budget process , 


c) Estimates like those of (a) and (b) above were made for the not-yet co 
pleted fiscal year 1953 

d) Separate estimates were made of ‘“‘transitional’’ cost (the initial cost 
installing the legal change) and “‘continuing”’ cost 

After the slips were initially typed they were sent to the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Employment Security and to the respective State agencies. ‘The 
regional offices in cooperation with the State agencies determined the classification 
of the slips and estimated the costs. The material returned from the field was 
edited and verified by the central technical staff assigned to this study. In the 
relatively few cases where the technical staff raised questions concerning the data 
received, both the regional office and the State agency (through the regiona 
office) were consulted 

Only one State employment security agency has indicated that it does not 
concur with the figures obtained with respect to its activities. On December 22, 
1952, the Director of the Michigan Employment Security Commission submitted 
a report showing the State agency’s estimate of costs of changes in legislation and 
regulations for 1948—52 The State report indicates a net savings resulting fron 
changes in the Michigan law The estimate of costs of legal changes in Michigan 
compiled by the central technical staff shows a net increase in costs. Much of the 
difference between the findings of the Michigan agency and the figures used in 
this report arise from disagreement as to methods and criteria for determining 
what the State administrative costs would have been if the 1947 Michigan legis- 
lative changes had not been enacted. 

It is regrettable that there is not sufficient time to resolve this single lack of 
agreement. The figures for the State of Michigan as compiled by the central 
technical staff for this study in cooperation with the regional office are used 
throughout this report. It should be noted that if the figures submitted by thx 
Director of the Michigan agency had been substituted therefor, the reeommenda- 
tions contained in this report would not have been affected since the costs resulting 
from legal changes for the Nation as a whole would not have been altered suffi- 
ciently to warrant modifying the recommendations 

A statement of the Michigan Employment Security Commission relative to the 
agency’s administrative costs, submitted by the director on January 10, 1953, 
appears on page 179 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 


During the period January 1, 1947, and June 30, 1952, 51 jurisdictions engaged 
in the employment security program held 175 regular legislative sessions and 11 
special sessions during which the employment security law was or could have 
been amended. This legislative activity resulted in the enactment of 633 bills. 

The bills enacted provided 1,836 distinct changes in the provisions of State 
laws effective after June 30, 1947. However, only 563 of the changes (31 percent) 
involved cost changes (increase or decrease) of over $50. (The $50 was used as 
a benchmark simply because the data in the tabulations were rounded to the 
closest $100; expenditures of $50 or over were included as $100; expenditures of 
less than $50 were disregarded.) Sixty-nine percent of the legal changes did not 
involve increased or decreased costs. 

Thus, most changes in State legal provisions did not influence administrative 
expenditures even though some of them may have had substantial effects on the 
rights of workers and employers. 





ible 1 (appendix) shows the number of legal changes for each Sta 

ishing between the changes affecting expenditures for administrati 
se that were cost free. 
Table 2 (appendix) lists the complete descriptive code sed. It also shows 
each descriptive code (a) the number of States having legal changes, (b) the 
nber of States having legal changes affecting administrative costs, and (c) the 


creased or decreased cost of such legal changes in fiscal year 1952 


CHANGES INVOLVING COSTS 


Estimated increased administrative expenditures during the 5 vears ending 
June 30, 1952, resulting from State employment security legal changes aggregated 
¢16.6 million. In the six fiscal years ending June 30, 19538, it is estimated that 
$94.2 million will have been spent because of legal changes. 

[able B below shows the transitional and continuing costs in each of the five 
fiscal years 1948-52. It also contains an estimate for fiscal year 1953. 


Estimated transitional and continuing cost of State employment security 
legal changes, by fiscal year, 1948-58 


{In thousand 


Transitional 


Fiscal year cost 


otal, 5-year period 


otal, 6-year period > 157 22, 090 


1 Includes estimate of $875,000 for New Jersey made by State agency (for the period Jan » 
s supplemental budget submitted Dec. 11, 1952. The New Jersey estimate includes transitional costs 
h are not separable at this time. 


Of the gross total increased cost of $16.6 million during the 5 years, $1.9 million 
sents nonrecurring transitional costs expended in installing changed pro- 
ires. 

The estimate for fiscal 1952 of $7.4 million in increased administrative costs 
contains nearly $600,000 of transitional costs. The balance of $6.8 million which 
represents continuing costs is consequently the net annual increase in adminis~- 
trative costs in 1952 resulting from legal changes becoming effective during the 
5-year period July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1952 


INCREASED ADMINISTRATIVE COST RELATED TO TOTAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENDITURES 


While the total increased cost for 5 years in excess of $16.6 million is a large 
amount of money in itself, it must be noted that it represents a very small rection 
of the total amount spent for State e mployment security administration. Table 
below shows by years the cost of legal changes as a percentage of total State 
employment security administrative cost. 


TaBLE C.—Comparison of cost of legal changes and total State agency expenditures 
for Employment Security Administration by fiscal year 1948-52 


Cost of legal Total ex- ae 
ir I CO 


changes penditures : 
umn 2 


Fiscal year 


(1) (2) 


$404, 000 
1, 070, 000 | 
172. 092° 000 
187, 208, 000 | 


3. 470, 000 | | 
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PERSONAL SERVICE COSTS RESULTING FROM LEGAL CHANGES 


The legal changes in State employment security laws that had administrative 
cost implications were (with the possible exception of one minor item) solely ; 
the area of unemployment insurance. When the direct personal services cost 
of legal changes is isolated and then expressed as a percentage of the expenditures 
for unemployment insurance personal services, a cost picture is obtained of the 
effect of legal changes in the program with which the changes are concerned 

Table D which follows makes this comparison for the 4 years for which dat; 
are availabl In fiscal 1952 the estimated increased direct personal services 
expenditures of $6.6 million were 9.5 percent of the $69.4 million spent for unem- 
ployment insurance personal services (direct operations). It should be noted 
that the $69.4 million excluded the cost of general management, custodial, and 
nonpersonal services, The costs of these items chargeable to unemployment 
insurance are not ascertainable; however, if a proportionate share were allocated 
to unemployment insurance the percentage of costs resulting from legal changes 
would be reduced substantially. 


TasLe D.—Comparison of cost of legal changes and State unemployment insurance 


expenditures for direct operations, personal services only, by fiscal year, 1948-52 


Amounts in thousands] 
] 


Legal changes 


Unemploy- 
ment insur- | | Percentage 
ance, direct | | of unemploy 
operations | Amount | ment insur. 
| ance, direct 
operations 


| 
| 
ave — 


1948 ; 44, 992 | 
1949 : ) 
1950 : 70, 929 | 
1951... 62, 188 

1952 


4, 16 
6, 599 


| 
| 


1 Not available, no time reporting this year. 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH INCREASED STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ADMINISTRATIVE 
FUNDS WERE EXPENDED 


Table 3 (appendix) shows for each of the 5 fiscal years 1948-52 the distribution 
of the increased expenditures classified by the codes descriptive of the legal changes. 
In addition, estimated costs for fiscal 1953 are also in the table. 

The cost relationship of the various types of legal changes is approximately the 
same, whether the distribution of the 5-year total or that of the 6-year total is 
examined, or whether the 1952 expenditures alone are analyzed. Of the $24.2 
million estimated as increased administrative costs for the 6-year period ending 
June 30, 1953, approximately 40 percent is estimated as the cost resulting from 
the installation of request reporting systems and 34 percent is attributed to 
increased costs of the experience rating operations.” 

It is believed that the soundest analysis of the increased expenditures due to 
legal changes can be secured from a detailed examination of the 1952 figures 
These data are found in table 3 (appendix) for the country as a whole and in 
table 4 (appendix) distributed by individual States. The data presented in both 
of these tables have been classified into groupings of relatively similar data to 
provide perspective as to the relative importance of the changes. Table 2 
(appendix), as noted previously, shows increased cost due to legal changes in 
fiscal 1952 for each of the detailed codes that are subsequently grouped in tables 
3 and 4. 

The two major groups are classified as changes that “increase benefit pote! 
tials’? and those that ‘‘decrease benefit potentials.’’* It is extremely difficult to 
arrive at group titles which would be fully descriptive of the kinds of changes in 

12 It is necessary to note that $3.8 million of the increased expenditure charged to “request reporting 
the result of the sole major nonlegislative increase in cost determined by the study. This resulted f 
the utilization by New York in 1949-51 of the securing of wage records on a request basis (under the law 
then in effect The method used is not the same as that now followed by New York under its recently 
amended law. 





laws encompassed in the groupings. Basically, what is intended is to 
p under “increased benefit potentials’? those changes in laws which made 
efits easier to get or which resulted in greater payments to unemployed 
workers. Similarly, the caption ‘decrease benefit potentials’ groups 
ges in legal provisions which set up higher eligibility or earnings require- 
ts for unemployed workers, which increase the severity of disqualifications 
ch otherwise tend to reduce ultimate payments to benefit claimants. 
mportant point is not so much the details of the grouping but rather the 
ision that only a relatively minor sl » of the increased administrative 
sts is attributable to these groupings having to do with substantive benefit 
Of the $7.4 million estimated as the increased administrative cost in fiscal 
ir 1952 resulting from legal changes becoming effective during the 5-vear 
d, the costs distribute themselves as follows: 


Increased cost ow 
in millions Percent 


t reporting 

ice rating 
ise in benefit potentials 
ised benefit potentials 


Subtotal 
her changes 


Total 


Examination of the major items included in these major groupings follows: 


REQUEST REPORTING 


During the 5-year period studied, 7 States installed relatively similar systems. 
The States were New York, Michigan, Ohio, Colorado, Hawaii, Utah, and 
Nebraska. In addition, the New Jersey law was amended to provide such a 

tem effective in fiscal 1953. Request reporting involves the adoption of laws 

at are roughly comparable in that wage records are secured on request from the 
employer as claims for benefits are filed. Additional responsibilities are often 
put upon the administrative agency in the field of experience rating. The change 

some States has been accompanied by decentralization of monetary and/or 

nmonetary determinations (from the central office to the local office 

The period of prior employment used in these States to determine the eligibility 
f claimants generally ends immediately before the initial claim is filed. There- 

re, the wage record used covers more recent employment than that used by 
States that maintain periodic reporting of wages and wage files. 

This change in the system of reporting causes major changes in the methods of 
operation. The claimant’s employment history must be obtained from him. 
The requests to employers for employment information go out from the local 
ffices, and are usually returned there. In most States the determination of 
benefit amount and duration is made in the local office in which the original notice 
f unemployment was filed. Since the wage record file is discontinued, the 
activities of the Agency in auditing employers’ books and in determining whether 
there have been improper or fraudulent benefit payments are increased. 

The costs of the system of request wage reporting as compared with the system 
f obtaining regular periodic reports from employers for all workers vary among 
he States, and in accordance with the relative size of the claims load. The taking 
f claims and the making of monetary determinations are more expensive under 
system of request wage reporting. This increase is offset by the reduction in cost 
f preparing a wage record file. At a certain level of claim volume, these offsetting 
st items balance each other. If unemployment rises above this level, the costs 
taking an employment history and requesting and processing employment 
formation for the worker overbalance the cost of maintaining a wage record file. 
During periods of low unemployment the cost of maintaining the wage record file 
overbalances the additional cost of taking and processing claims 

Colorado, Hawaii, Utah, and Nebraska showed small net savings over the period 
f the study. Significant increases in costs were shown by New York and Ohio 
[he supplemental budget request received from New Jersey indicates that the 
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State agency anticipates a substantial increase in cost due to the change in |g 
effective in January 1953. It is still uncertain how much of the increased eos; 
reported by New York, Ohio, and New Jersey will be continuing costs as dis 
tinguished from transitional costs. 










EXPERIENCE RATING 









Forty-two of the fifty-one States showed increased or decreased expenditures 


fiscal 1952 due to legal changes involving experience rating. Thirty-seven of t 
States showed increased costs; five showed decreased costs. The major categorie: 
of changes contributing to the total arrived at for experience rating and t} 
amounts involved are: 




















Change of experience rating system 
Change in notices of statements sent employers 
Noncharging of benefits 
Change of employer tax rates 5 
Transfer of experience between employers 
Change in method of charging benefits 

Other 


TRE is Bina 6 one no eam tee eee 









A discussion of the items involving costs in excess of $100,000 follows: 
A. Change in experience rating system. 





The increased expenditures came as 
result of installation of new experience rating systems on the part of seven States 
The States were Alaska, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Utah. 

The major costs in this area were incurred by New York ($1,118,000), Penns, 
vania ($358,000), and Massachusetts ($50,000). These States enacted legislati: 
providing for the allocation of benefits paid unemployed workers to the account 







of their former employers. Pennsylvania and Massachusetts previously measured 
for each employer the amount of - to the State employment benefit fund a: 
consequently his contribution rate, by determining the percentage of his payro 
paid to his former workers who drew benefits. New York previously | 
ae a “payroll variation’’ plan. (See below.) 

Under the systems adopted during the period under study, the three State 
set up a book account for each subject employer. To these accounts are poste 
the employer’s total payroll, the contributions paid and the benefits paid t 
workers. The benefits are subtracted from the contributions and the balance 
remaining is divided by employer’s total payroll to arrive at the ‘‘reserve ratio 
i. e., the ratio of the balance in the employer’s account to his payroll. 

It is worth noting here that 29 States were already operating a “reserve rati: 
type of experience rating before Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New Yor! 
shifted to that type. The 32 States which now use a “reserve ratio” systen 
include all but 3 of the 14 largest States. 

The four States which adopted experience rating for the first time after July 
Pet adopted payroll variation plans (Alaska, Mississippi, Rhode Island, and 

Utah). This system measures fluctuations in the amount of employment by 
fluctuations in payroll and rates are determined by the amount of payroll 
variations. 

B. Changes in notices or statements sent employers——The earlier State laws 
required that the State agency obtain information concerning the reason for 
the separation from work from the last employer. Such information was needed 
to determine whether the worker was entitled to insurance coverage for his 
ensuing unemployment. When the experience rating provisions became effec- 
tive, notices of benefit charges and statements of the experience rating account 
were sent to the employer annually, or quarterly. 

There has been an increase in the frequency of statements of benefit charges 
the number of notices, and the number of former e mploye rs receiving notices. 

C. Noncharging of benefit payments —Twenty-two States showed changes in- 
volving costs. (Four of these showed a money saving.) The major amount of 
increased cost was attributable to two States—Pennsylvania and California. 
“Noncharging”’ arises when benefits paid to eligible workers are not charged to an 
employer’s account for various reasons listed in the State law. 

There was a tendency during this period to amend State laws to provide for 


disregarding certain benefit payments in the determination of employer contri- 
bution rates. 
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The benefit payments not charged include payments to former employees of a: 
em ar who paid them wages in the past but who had no connection with the 
separation that initiated the unemployment. Similarly, the accounts of em- 

vers who had last provided work are not charged if the worker leaves his work 
for good personal reasons not connected with his employment. Some State laws 
provide that workers who leave their jobs for reasons not attributable to the 
ell mployer retain their unemployment insyrance rights but that benefits paid for 

nployment occurring in approximately the next year and a half after separatior 
hall not be charged to the employers. 

[his type of provision adds to administrative cost because it requires the State 
agency to issue notices and collect information from employers who have not 
recently employed the claimant. It also requires making determinations based 
on facts of separations in the past after a lapse of time that make such facts 
lifficult to obtain. These determinations do not affect the payment of benefits 
and are additional to the nonmonetary determinations. These provisions require 
somewhat more accounting controls to assure the accuracy of benefit charges. 

D. Change in tax rates.—This area covers the use of alternative rate schedules. 
Although seven States showed costs in 1952 due to such change in legal provisions, 
irtually the entire additional amount was expended by the State of Pennsylvania. 
[The Pennsylvania amendments were enacted late in 1951 retroactive to January 
1.1951. The major increase in cost was not due to the fact that the State modified 
its tax schedule or permitted voluntary contributions; primarily the cost was 
ttributable to the retroactive application of the amendments. 


DECREASE BENEFIT POTENTIALS 


[wenty-five States adopted provisions which may be classified generally as 
lecreasing benefits paid. Seven States show a net reduction in administrative 
cost (because the decrease in the number of claims and benefit payments more than 

fset the cost of applying the provisions). Eighteen States show increased cost 
for this category. 

The classification of ‘decrease benefit potentials” is separated into the following 
subgroups: 


Increased ad- 
ministrative 
cost 


Require active search for work - . $305, 000 
Cancel wage credits 102, 000 
Increase disqualifications 63, 000 
Other 97, 000 


A. Active search for work.—“‘Active search for work’’ describes a requirement 
that unemployed workers affirmatively seek work in addition to registration with 
the Employment Service. In most cases this requires certain activity by t 


ile 
claimant and a report by him of places visited and persons seen in his search for 
WOrTk. 

B. Cancel wage credits —The increased administrative expenditure reported for 

cancel wage credits’? was accounted for by three States. Two of these States 
amended their laws to cancel unemployment insurance rights based on any em- 
ployment from which the worker was separated for reasons other than lack of 
wee the other provided for cancellation of wage credits only in cases of discharge 

r fraud or embezzlement. 

C. Increase disqualifications.—The legal changes included in this classification 
involve the tightening of worker eligibility provisions such as those affecting 
workers who voluntarily quit their employment. The grouping also includes 
increases of existing penalties such as those imposed for refusing to accept new 
work. 


INCREASE BENEFIT POTENTIALS 


Thirty-six States showed increased administrative expenditures (two States 
showed a decrease). The legal changes were usually changes in the formula for 
computing the length of time for which a worker could draw benefits, or minor 
changes in the disqualification provisions. The increase in administrative cost 
in this area was caused by the additional claims and benefit payments for workers 
who were not previously eligible. 
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The major cost category was that increasing the benefit amount or duratio; 
($230,000 of the total of $380,000). The small amounts remaining fall under the 
following 4 categories: 













Decrease qualifying requirements 
Dependents’ allowances 
Decrease waiting period - -. 
Relax disqualifications 


nanalanan teneachee $60, 000 
pbucaevetsstabash cee 
fred in salnthauminaie’ al aiaiee tt aah see Malta as 32, 000 

' ive anialitigita tty 22, 000 





OTHER BENEFIT PROGRAM CHANGES 







The catch-all grouping of “other’’ contains such increased costs as those due 
to special provisions relating to the methods by which claims are taken and proc- 
essed, or payments made, provisions for the detection and prevention of over- 
payments and fraudulent claims, the freezing of benefit rights during military 
service and other technical provisions relating to the administration of benefits 










INCREASED EXPENDITURES CLASSIFIED BY OPERATING FUNCTION 





Table 5 (appendix) shows for 1952 and 1953 the same data as that found ir 
table 3, distributed, however, not by the kind of change but by the operating 
function affected by the legal change. It will be recalled that under the slip 
system used to gather the data used in this chapter the estimation of cost changes 
by descriptive code puts a “‘price tag’’ on each legal change. ‘The price tag is th 
net monetary effect of the change. ‘Thus, if a hypothetical change in lew required 
a $20,000 increase in benefit payment cost and a $5,000 decrease in appeals cost, 
the descriptive code figure representing the ‘‘cost”’ of the change would be $15,000 

When the data are regrouped by operating function (such as “‘wage records” 
or “benefit payments’’) and the increased or decreased cost of each function is 
estimated separately, the specific operating areas in which the legal changes have 
had their impact can be ascertained. Thus, a change to the request wage record 
reporting system has in several of the States involved an increase in field auditing 
costs. Under the descriptive code the cost of additional auditors would appear 
in the total cost of ‘‘request reporting.’’ Under the functional distribution in 
table 5 the increased audit cost would appear as part of the tax function. ‘ From 
the viewpoint of the purposes of this study, the descriptive code data are far 
more important. However, table 5 has been prepared because it permits com- 
putation of increases or decreases in staff by operating function and because it 
presents the data on the same basis as‘funds are granted by the Congress and 
subsequently distributed to the States. The functional distribution is based on 
the time reporting system referred to earlier in this report. 

Following are estimates of the major changes in administrative costs distributed 
by operating functions for fiscal year 1952: 






























(In 

thousands 
Monetary determinations___ cause aa, S00 
Experience rating ; : 2, 048 
Initial claims-taking- _ - : “ 1, 092 
Tax functions 1, 063 
Nonmonetary determinations ai 493 
Wage records (savings) 1, 349 


The decrease in wage record costs due to the adoption by a number of the States 
of the system of obtaining wage records on a request basis was more than offset by 
the increase in the monetary determination costs. The monetary determination 
and wage record costs must be looked at together in any functional comparison 
because virtually all of the local offices’ activities in obtaining and processing 
employer wage reports under request reporting are chargeable to the monetary 
determination code while the equivalent (but not identical) processing of wag 
records on a current quarterly basis in the other States is charged to “wag 
records.’ It should be noted that in the above table approximately $500,000 of 
monetary determination costs was transitional or not related to request reporting 












EXPENDITURE BY STATE 




















The total increase or decrease in cost for each State is, of course, the sam 
whether cost changes are grouped by descriptive code or by function. The first 
column of table 4 (appendix) shows for each State the estimated administrativ: 
expenditures in 1952 due to changes in legal provisions. 
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fiscal 1952 nearly 62 percent of the increased administrative expenditures 
re attributable to the State of New York. The 10 States that had estimated 
reases of $100,000 or more had 94 percent of the total increase. In other 
rds, the increase in administrative expenditures resulted largely from legal 

changes in a relatively few large States. 

[he increased expenditures estimates for each of these 10 States and the per- 
tage each State’s increased expenditures were of the total increase are shown 
W: 


ncreaset > Cumuls B 
Incre Ast i Percent imulative 
expenditures percent 


Thousands 

ew York $4, 556 
nsylvania 763 
384 
California O78 
Michigan 
Massachusetts 12 


> 
6 


New Jersey 190 
North Carolina 107 
Maryland 101 
is 100 
_ 


Total | 6, 953 


See ch. ITI, p. 170, for discussion of administrative costs relating to the State of Michigan, and p. 179 for 
statement submitted by the Director of the Michigan agency 


Table 6 (appendix) shows, for each State, the increase in expenditures due to 
legal changes for fiscal year 1952 as a percentage of the total administrative 
expenditures for that year. 

The State with the highest percentage is New York (15.7 percent). Since 
New York shows the highest dollar and percentage increase in administrative 
expenditures because of changes in its State laws the agency was invited to submit 
a brief statement covering the increased costs. The statement of the New York 
division of placement and unemployment insurance appears on pages 177 and 178. 
It should be noted that the statement only covers the 1953 estimates of the costs 
of the Hughes-Brees bill. 


STATE AGENCY ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENDITURES IN RELATIONSHIP TO FEDERAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT TAX COLLECTIONS 


Table 9 (appendix) lists for each State its administrative expenditures in fiscal 
1952, the estimated tax collections in that year under the Unemployment Tax 
Act and the percentage that the administrative expenditures are of the tax collec- 
tions. The table shows that 72 percent of the amount collected under the 
Unemployment Tax Act was distributed back to the States as employment security 
administrative funds. In 1952, 15 States received more than had been collected. 
Six additional States received at least 90 percent or more of tax collections. 

Of the 10 States with administrative expenditures of $100,000 or more in fiscal 
1952 because of legal changes, only California with 91.6 percent of tax collections 
expended in administration. was in the group of 21 States that received 90 percent 
or more of tax collections. 


STATEMENT OF THE NEW YORK DIVISION OF PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE PERTAINING TO CONTINUING COSTS ATTRIBUTABLE TO ENACTMENT 
OF THE HUGHES-BREES BILL 


The total estimated costs for fiscal year 1953 are $3,525,150. That amount is 
divided into 3 parts, viz.: 


) 


2. Field auditing - -_ : 710, 
3. Claim controls ; 4 2, 108, 608 


1. Experience rating - - . ; $706, 425 
11 


o 
‘ 


tem 1. Experience rating, $706,425 
Experience rating is a definite addition to the program and the added cost can 
be expected to continue subject only to possible improvement in methods and is 
ibject, to a large extent, to fluctuations in the annual volume of benefit payments 
made. 






















Item Field auditing, $701,117 


While the field auditing program received renewed emphasis as a result of th 
Hughes-Brees bill, a program, substantially equivalent to that introduced upor 
enactment of the bill was conducted and deemed necessary in earlier years and wa; 
perforce discontinued because of curtailment of funds. Thus, although the audit 
ing ‘s positively required by the new law because of discontinuing other means of 
verifying employers’ contributions, it should not be attributed solely to the law 
because such a program should have been in effect anyway. (The program is a 
quadrennial test audit of employers with payrolls in excess of a stipulated amount 
Item 8. Claim controls, $2,108,608 





The above amount consists of the following items: 

a. Monetary determinations, $1,550,631, less wage records eliminated, $964,10 
equals $586,531; initial claims taking, $739,763.—Request wage reporting is a 
permanent operation which constitutes a continuing added cost due largely t 
the Hughes-Brees bill. It should be noted, however, that request wage report- 
ing was being adopted by successive steps as an improved method of operating 
before the passage of the bill. 

The processes involved are still in a state of flux being subject to continual 


change and greater efficiency. Much of the above added cost will be eliminated 
by improvements now contemplated. 















(b) Overpayments and fraud, $235,459.—Request wage reporting has furnished 
impetus for much more extensive investigatory work on improper payments 
which was badly needed irrespective of the Hughes-Brees bill. However, much 
of the effort was expended on correcting overpayments which were the direct 
result of the Hughes-Brees bill and for which steps are being taken for their 
elimination. A substantial percentage of the above cost will be nonrecurring 

(c) Hearings and appeals, $193,044.—The above amount will be eliminat« 
after 1953 for the reason that the added hearing cases will be fully offset by the 
elimination of an equivalent load of cases which arose under the law before it 
was amended. 

(d) Employers’ accounts, $193,491.—A great part of the foregoing cost arose 
from collection effort and explanations of penalties required because of the newness 
of the act. It is expected that this added cost will be reduced substantially wher 
the provisions are understood and further routinized. 

(e) Partial benefits, $125,162.—The former provisions for paying benefits for 
partial unemployment fell below the standards which prevailed in many other 
States. The cost is attributable to improving the standard to bring it up to the 
normal basis. 

(f) Other claims activities, $101,158.—It is felt that the sundry activities included 
in the $101,158 are nonrecurring in nature being caused by the impact of the 


general revisions in procedures and that the normal smoothing-out process will 
eliminate any added cost in this category. 




















Recapitulation 






Revised 
audit pro- 
I 

gram ing 


Nonrecurr- 








State of flux | Continuing 








1. Experience rating 7 bbmonhen om $706, 425 
2. Field auditing : |. - 








$710, 117 | 


“ontrols F : 


















Monetary determinations $586, 531 

Initial claims " 739, 763 
(b) Overpayments and fraud ! $115, 459 |... acai 
c) Hearings and appeals 127, 044 | 
d) Employers’ accounts | 50, 000 | 143, 491 
(¢) Partial benefits hip biniebabaces 125, 162 
(f) Other claims activities 101, 158 

otal 710, 117 343, 661 | 1, 367, 204 | 1, 095, 078 








1 Division of amount is current ¢« 
Note the 





timate for this purpose only. 






above dollar amounts are all subject to fluctuations because of variations in annual loads. 
Submitted December 9, 1952. 
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STATEMENT OF THE MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION 


The Bureau of Employment Security and the Mighigan Employment Security 
nission have made substantially differing estimates of the net costs or savings 
ing from legislative changes in Michigan’s law which became effective in the 

ar period of the study. This statement summarizes those differences. 


Regional 


fice report 
ner 


BASIC DIFFERENCES IN DETERMINATION OF ADDED COSTS OR SAVINGS 


are two basic differences between the commission anc Bureau report 
matter of computing the costs or savings of legislative changes for the most 
completed fiscal vear 1952. It has been assumed that these differences 
remain comparatively constant for purposes of determining continuing 

t in future years. 
Most of the difference results from varying estimates as to Michigan’s 
ngs from eliminating guarterly wage records and adopting request wage 
rts Michigan used its 1942-47 average time factor, as it was believed that 
s §6-vear average constituted a more reliable basis for es ate under the old 
stem than the lower unit time used by the Bureau of Employment Security of 
2 minutes, which the Bureau says is the 1952 budget allowance for 3 or 4 small 


} 


s whose combined esperience would not equal one-third of Michigan’s load. 
addition the Bureau report added the salaries and travel expenses of addi- 
nal field auditors hired bv the commission. Additional field auditors have been 
istently requested by this Agency since 1943, and were finally hired in 1949, 
s contended by the Bureau that the additional field auditors were required as a 
t of the law changes occurring in Michigan in 1947. It is denied that these 
onal auditors are required to any major extent by the request wage reporting 


sureau report finds that the adjudication of each separation i 
wit! disqualification and cancellation of credit veeks adds to the time 
for all nonmon tray determinations [The commission records do not 
proof that such added time was required. 
fiscal vear 1952 the Bureau figures show costs of $261,600; the Michigan 
ment Security Commission savings of $220,911; difference, $482,511 
ran’s claim of net savings is further supported by the trend of personal 
es utilized bv the commission d 
somparison of commission staff in 1948 and 1952 is as follows: January 1948, 
2,609; November 1952, 1,688; change —921. A part of the reduction can be 
ttributed to a general increase in operating efficiency; However, a part of the 


uring the period covered by the study. 


‘tion must also be attributed to the changes in operation made possible by 
ndments to the Michigan Act during the 5-year period 


Submitted January 10, 1953. 


CuHaprer IV. ANALYSIS OF THE TREND OF Costs oF STATE EMPLOYMENT 
Security ADMINISTRATION, FiscaL YEARS 1948-52 


The report of the House Appropriations Committee in connection with the 
supplemental appropriations bill, 1953, indicated concern about the increasing 
st per unit of work. This chapter contains a review of the trend of the State 
employment security administrative expenditures between fiscal year 1948 and 
fiscal year 1952. The following areas are reviewed: 
1) Cost per unit of work. 
2) Trend of cost by operating program; i. e., costs are examined separately 
for unemployment insurance and employment service operations. 
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(3) Trend of cost by operating function within each program (such as cost 
per placement and cost for claims taking). 

(4) Trend of cost of nonpersonal services items such as rents of premises, 
In the nonpersonal services area, tabulations have been prepared showing changes 
for each major category. 

The dollar cost during fiscal year 1952 of administering the employment-security 
program by State agencies was $187.2 million. This sum was $52.7 million mor 
than was expended during the 1948 fiscal year. The increase was composed of 
$40.5 million in personal service expenditures and $12.2 million in nonpersonal 
service costs. 

Table E compares the expenditures in the 2 fiscal years 1948 and 1952 by the 
individual operating functions as well as distributing expenditures between thi 
fields of unemployment insurance and the employment service. The table also 
compares the equivalent personnel utilized during the 2 years. 

The most notable overall finding revealed by the table is that despite an increas: 
in dollars of $40.5 million, there has been a slight decrease in the number of 
personnel engaged in administering the employment-security program. There 
were decreases of 1,997 personnel in employment service direct operations an 
633 in overall administration and an increase of 2,239 in unemployme nt insurance 
direct operations for a net decrease of 391. Since the workloads in 1952 wer 
significantly larger than the workloads in 1948, the conclusion reached is that 
there has been an overall reduction in the time spent per unit of col performed 


SALARY INCREASES 


By far the greatest single factor of increased dollar expenditure is the increas¢ 
in the average annual salary paid State employment-security personnel. The 
average annual salary rose from $2,466 in 1948 to $3,389 in 1952, an increase of 
37.4 percent. 

The increase in salary rates means that expenditures for personal services in 
fiscal 1952 were $39.8 million more than they would have been had salaries 
remained at the 1948 level. This increase of $39.8 million represents all but 
$700,000 of the total increase in personal service expenditures. The balance of 
the increase results from the fact that the Farm Placement Service was operated 
by the States for only 6 months of the fiscal year 1948 whereas the States operat« 
this program for the full 1952 fiscal year. 

The increase in salaries of State employment security personnel is comparable 
with the increase of State (nonschool) employee salaries generally. Betwee: 
April 15, 1947, and April 15, 1952, State nonschool salaries rose 46 percent whil 
State employment security salaries rose 49 percent.® 


WORKLOADS 


In 1952 the workloads for unemployment insurance and employment servic 
operations were substantially higher than in 1948 (also, in 1948 the Farm Plac 
ment program was operated by the States only during the last half of the fiscal 

ear; 1952 costs reflect a full year of operation) .™ 

Lnemployment insurance workloads—All unemployment insurance workloads 
increased in volume except in the areas of ‘“‘wage records”’ and “benefit appeals 
The wage records volume dropped, of course, because of the shift to request 
reporting on the part of a number of States. 

The workload in the tax functions increased slightly over 11 percent. Simi 
larly, the workloads in the initial claims and claims determination operations 
increased 12 percent. Benefit payments increased 14 percent; the volume of 
continued claims increased 6 percent. 

Employment-service workloads.—It is not possible to make as detailed a con 
parison in this field as was done for unemployment insurance because of the char 
acter of the program. In the two important employment-service areas o! 
“registrations for work’’ and “placements” there was significant percentag 
increases over the 5-year period. In fiscal year 1952 work registrations were 11 
percent and placements (nonagricu!tural) were 17 pércent over the accomplish 
ments in fiscal year 1948. 

18 Computed from Government Employment (vol. 8, No. 1, and GE 52, No. 5), issued by Government 


Division, Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
4‘ Farm-placement program operated by U. 8S. Department of Agriculture first half of fiscal year 1948, 
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COSTS PER UNIT OF WORKLOAD 


e overall time spent per unit of workload dropped during the 5-year period, 
igh the dollar cost per unit increased for all but one functior Unit costs 
of course, be measured in dollars or in time Mea suring unit costs in time 
tes per unit) is a better way to measure of changing efficiency because it 
les the variable factor of changing salary levels. An examination function 
nection is possible from table E. 


E Comparison of State employment security workloads, staffing, and 
expenditures, fiscal years 1948 and 1952 


BY FUNCTION 


Fiscal year 1948 Fiscal year 1952 


Workload Minutes | Equiva- | Workload Minutes | Equiva- 
in thou per lent per in thou per lent per- 


unit ! sonnel sands unit ! sonnel 


mployment insurance opera 
tal 
lax functions 
bh) Experience rating 
W age records 
Claims determination 
Benefit payments 
f) Benefit appeals 
7) Initial claims 
h) Continued claims 
nployment service operations, total 
1) Work registration and other 
services for applicants (ex 
cept those in counseling and 
testing) 
b) Counseling and testing 
c) Job placements (nonagricul- 
tural) and related services to 
employers 
(1) Job placements 
(2) Related services 
(d) Management and office serv- 


2, 285 


ices 3, 981 
e) Clerical 3,017 
f) Farm placement , 302 
nt functions, total ’ 57 
a) Administrative, technical and 
staff services 
(6) Building maintenance 


5, 999 


pat 


TOTAL 


Fiscal year 1948 Fiscal year 1952 


Items 
Number A mount Number 


tal personnel 43,112 
eo 


rage annual salary 2, 466 
il personal services $105, 620, 746 
il nonpersonal services 28, 932, 382 
il expenditures 134, 553, 128 


Minutes per unit, cost per unit of workload expressed in minutes 
ransferred from Department of Agriculture to State operation Jan. 1, 1948. 
Includes operation of Farm Placement for 4 year only. 


Unemployment insurance.—In the unemployment-insurance operations, the 
‘spent per unit of workload was less in fiscal 1952 than in fiscal 1948 for the 
lowing operations which used 60 percent of the unemployment-insurance staff: 
Tax functions, wage records, claims determination, benefit payments. Time 
spent per unit of workload was higher in the following: Benefit appeals, initial 
aims, continued claims 
It is of value to note some of the reasons for the increased unit time of initial 
and continued claims. The major causes of increase are due to improvements in 
the quality of tasks performed in these areas. 
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» time spent on initial claims in 1952 includes the establishment, in a major- 
ity of the States, of a system providing for claimant interviews upon the filing of 
the first claim entitling a worker to cash benefits so as to ascertain the validity 
of the claim. 

The time spent on continued claims-taking includes a formal program for in- 
tensive reinterviewing of claimants. Also, better methods have been installed 
to handle claims of interstate workers. 

There are a number of functions for which the time per unit would have been 
expected to rise during the 5-year period. The fact that it did not rise is pre- 
sumably due to a significant increase in efficiency. For example: 

1. The claims-determination time per unit shows a slight decrease despite { 
transfer to this function of time formerly chargeable to wage records. 

2. The benefit-payment function under the time-recording system includes 
time spent on overpayments and fraud. Since 1948 the States have develop: 
new and enlarged plans for the detection, prevention, and prosecution of fraudulent 
claims and for the handling of overpayments 

B. Employment service In employment service there was a substantial de- 
crease in the time spent per unit of workload in 1952 from that spent in 1948 in 
the two basic workload items: Work registrations, placements. 

In the funetions not measurable by workload there were reductions in: Related 
service to employers, clerical, farm placement. 

The only increase was in the counseling and testing program. 

C. Some of the reasons for reduced time per unit of workload.—1. Unemployment 
nsurance: In the 5-year period the Bureau of Employment Security, in coopera- 
tion with the State employment security agencies, developed standard costs 
criteria) for the major unemployment insurance operations. These costs repre- 
sent the maximum cost per unit of work considered necessary for proper adminis- 
tration (except to the extent that unusual legal provisions are found to warrant 
increased grant of funds 

2. Employment service: The Employment Service, federally operated during 
the war, was returned to State operation in November 1946. Fiscal year 1948 
was the first full fiscal year of the postwar State operation. During the 5-year 
period studied, the Bureau of Employment Security developed and _ utiliz 
standard ranges of time factors and workload ceilings for each of the employment 
service operations. These ranges represent minimum and maximum time factors 
A State is not granted funds in excess of the maximum (the point which is pre 
snmed to provide a completely satisfactory job); those States below the mini- 
mum point which have less effective operations are encouraged to build up their 
operations toward a more adequate basis. 

The “‘workload ceilings’? referred to relate to the working out of reasonable 
relationships between the items that go into the total employment service job 
This has meant a cooperative job between the Federal government and the States 
to the end of deciding where in the operating field the funds secured can most 
profitably be spent. Thus, there has been developed a so-called ‘‘major market”’ 
concept regularizing the selection of employers to be visited for job order solicita- 
tion purposes (based on the size of employer and kind of business). 

During the 5-year period a svstem of management controls has been adopted 
all but two jurisdictions. This system has provided marked improvement in 
office operations relating to both employment service and unemployment 














































SAVINGS IN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY OPERATIONS, 1948-52 









It has already been noted that the increase in salary rates between 1948 and 1952 


accounts for most of the increase in dollar appropriations for personal services 
The preceding part of this chapter has indicated large additional areas of work 
assumed by the States. To recapitulate, these include: ' 

(1) Cost of legal changes. 

(2) Increase in unemployment insurance and employment service workloads 

(3) Expansion of the testing program in employment service. 

(4) Expansion of the overpayment and fraud program in unemployment in- 
surance. 

(5) Improved quality in jobs already performed. These are in the fields of 
initial and continued claims taking. 
























1s While it is not possible to establish precisely the value of this additional activity it is possible to make 
reasonably reliable estimates, though they are bound to contain some element of duplication and are not 
subject to mathematical validation. These estimates indicate there has been an absorption of approxi- 
mately 3,100 man-years of activity in employment service and 4,400 in unemployment insurance. 
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It is apparent that there have been major increases in efficiency during the 5-year 
period Despite the reduction in time cost per unit of work and despite admitted 
nancial stringencies from time to time, the program at the end of 1952 was 

joubtedly much more effective and operating at a better level of quality of 
nerformance than in 1948. 


PROBLEM OF STAFF FLUCTUATION 


Tables 7 and 10 together (appendix) illustrate the difficult administrative and 
financing problem provided by the employment security program. Of particular 
interest are the figures of equivalent personnel which reveal the fluctuations of 
staff in response to fluctuations in workload. 


TRENDS OF NONPERSONAL SERVICE COSTS 


lable F shows the expenditures for State employment security administration 

for each non-personal-service category during each of the 5 fiscal years studied 
Expenditures for administering the servicemen’s readjustment allowance pro 
gram are excluded.) Table G shows the percentage changes from year to year 
during the 5 years. 

Dollar expenditures for non-personal-service items rose from $28.9 million il 
1948 to $41.1 million in 1952, an increase of $12.2 million (42 percent 

[Three major factors were involved in the increase of $12.2 million; the increase 
in amounts paid for employee-retirement systems, the expiration of the service- 
men’s readjustment-allowance program, and the general increase in the cost of 
goods and services during the 5-year period. 

A. Payment to retirement systems.—Costs of retirement payments are included 
under nonpersonal-service costs rather than under personal services to correspond 
with the expenditure reporting system used by the State employment-security 
agencies. 

Payments to State retirement systems and old-age and survivors’ insurance 
contributions increased $3 million in fiscal 1952 over the $3.7 million paid in 1948 
One and four-tenths million dollars of the increase derived from the increase in 
State salary rates. The remaining $1.6 million came from the extension of retire- 
ment coverage in 11 States which were not covered in fiscal 1948, as well as from 
changes in the rates of contribution. The substantial increase in the number of 
States covered resulted from the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act 
which permitted State election of coverage. 

B. Effect of servicemen’s readjustment-allowance program.—The servicemen’s 
readjustment-allowance program which began in the fall of 1944 continued on a 
volume basis until July 1949. Under this program, unemployed veterans were 
eligible for $20 per week in readjustment-allowance payments for a period not to 
exceed 52 weeks. Responsibility for administering the program was vested in the 
Veterans’ Administration; the Veterans’ Administration, in turn, contracted with 
the State employment-security agencies for administration of the program. 
Payments were made by the Veterans’ Administration to the States to cover the 
cost of administration, including a share of the fixed overhead cost. 

During fiscal year 1948, the Veterans’ Administration contributed $5.3 million 
for nonpersonal services, of which a considerable portion was for such fixed expenses 
as rents of premises, rents of equipment, communications, building maintenance, 
and travel. Most of these fixed costs could decline only slightly when the service- 
men’s readjustment-allowance activities terminated. Thus, expenditures in 
fircal 1948 for State employment-security nonpersonal services are understated 
in that employment-security funds did not have to meet all of the fixed non- 
personal-service costs. 
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TABLE F. 







Expenditures for State employment-security administration (nonpersor 
services only) by fiscal year, 1948-58 


[Amounts in thousands] 











1948 1949 1950 1951 





1952 









(premises) and related costs $8, 017 | $9,659 |$11, 003 |$12, 247 |$12, 697 | $4 





Related costs 
Utilities (heat, light, and water 
Janitor services 









643 R72 G48 1,002 


771 









Retirement premiums ! 
















3, 706 4 6, 324 
rravel 3,112 3 3 3, 906 7 
Communications 1, 791 ] 2, 280 2, WM) 
Supplies and printing 3, O88 4 4, 764 4, 2 
Equipment rental 1, 742 1 2, 458 2, 432 
Payments to other State departments for services 145 345 391 48 
Postage ? 2, 555 3, 4,443 2, 834 44 
State employee merit systen 499 535 522 580 
Repairs and alterations 649 731 946 707 
Equipment purchas« 1, 643 3 1,101 1, 582 1,417 





Miscellaneous 4 














Total expenditures 28, 932 34 39, 318 39, 714 41,102 











tirement systems and old-age and survivors’ insurance where applicabk 





’ Includes repairs and alterations for t 


4 Workmen’s comper 


I ; I y 
tising, court costs, bonding and insurance, and other miscellaneous. 





‘mises and equipment 


nent-insurance contributions, transportation of things, ad 


isatio 


f 
er 





iple 









TaBLE G.—Comparison of percentage changes in 









expenditures for employment 
security administration (nonpersonal services only), by fiscal year, 1948-52 





Amounts in thousands] 


Percentage change 
1948 - 

expendi- 
tures 








1948 1949 1950 1951 1948 
to to to to to 
1949 1950 1951 1952 













Rents 


premise ind relate 







i costs $8, 017 20. 4 14.8 10. 4 3.6 58 






premises 


Related costs 





Utilities (heat, light, and water 643 17 
Janitor services 









Retirement premiums ! 














» 9 

rravel 3,112 3.4 26.4 2.8 9.1 $6. 9 
Communications 1, 791 1.0 26. 0 11.6 5.9 5 
Supplies and printing 3. 988 21.7 1.9 5.0 4.1] 
Equipment rental 1, 742 10.3 27.9 1.1 —.6 
Payments to other State departments for services 145 130. 5 3.0 13. 5 60.9 
Postage ? 2, 555 $1.4 32.3 — 36. 2 5.9 lf 
State employee merit system 499 2.2 9.6 2.4 11.1 16, 3 
Repairs and alterations 649 22.5 —&. 0 29.5 | —24.3 8.9 
| 1ipment purchase 1, 643 98.0 | —66.2 43.8 | —10.4 —13.7 
Miscellaneous ¢ 1, O85 8.2 31.9 1 —13.3 lf 

Total expenditures 28, 932 19.2 14.0 1.0 3.5 42 





Includes payments to State retirement systems and old 


j 
Payments to Post Office Department 


d survivors insurance where applicable 






2 Includes repairs and alterations for both premises and equipment. 
W orkr en’s com per t n. unem ployment-insurance 






ontributions, transportation of things, advertis- 


court costs, bonding and insurance, and other miscellaneous 











uring fiscal year 1948, the Veterans’ Administration provided the following 
ersonal-service funds: 






In thousands 
$1, 209 





ts of premises 











S ies and printing 838 
one 775 
nment rental 654 
pment purchases 305 
munications 241 

Repairs and alterations 147 

Heat, light, and water 115 

\fiscellaneous (including retirement costs) 979 













Total 5, 263 














Increase in costs of goods and services It is not possible to determine 
recisely how much of the additional dollars spent on non-personal-service items 
vas due to increases in unit cost. Examples can be cited of increases in unit 






st of benefit checks, envelopes, printed forms, puncheards, and other items of 
plies. The increases in telephone and other public-utility rates (including 
road and Pullman fares) during this period are well known 
A comment may be in order concerning the largest increase in non-personal- 
service costs—the area of “rents of premises and related costs.’’ The trend of 
xpenditures for rents illustrates the effect of higher prices Costs increased 
$4.7 million, of which total approximately $1.2 million is attributable to the 
ict that the Veterans’ Administration no longer pays a share of these costs. 
e balance of the increase as far as can be determined resulted for the most 
to higher rental rates per square foot of space. The cost of rents of premises 
d related costs has risen not only through higher direct-rental costs but through 
mination of such services as heat, light, water, and janitors from rental agree- 

















ents 
On the whole, it would seem that in many areas the State employment-security 
encies have been using less nonpersonal-service per unit of workload in fiscal 












52 in order to absorb rising costs 














TIMING OF RECEIPT OF \DMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 











Table 8 (appendix) shows the basic appropriations, supplemental appropria- 
tions, contingency appropriations, and expenditures for each of the six fiscal vears 






ling with fiscal 1953 

lhe table also shows the dates on which supplemental funds were appropriated 

ring each of the years. A major purpose in including this information is to 
istrate the point, raised by several of the State employment-security adminis- 
itors who were consulted, as to the difficulty in operating the employment- 

ecurity program when workloads rise sharply and the contingency appropriation 


ex] 
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OF STATE EXPENDITURES 





COMPARISON 














lable 11 (appendix) shows for each State and for the country as a whole 
1dministrative expenditures for the fiscal years 1948-52. The increase between 
the first and last years of the period is also shown 

Table 12 (appendix) represents a comparative analysis of State administrative 
costs. The individual State expenditures in fiscal 1952 have been divided by a 
iber of units of measurement in an attempt to ascertain whether there is a 
listinguishable pattern as of 1952 to separate low-cost States from high-cost 
States. The table illustrates rather clearly that “high cost’? and “low cost” 

pend almost completely on the item by which the administrative expenditure 

divided For example, if administrative expenditures are divided by the 
imber of benefit checks issued, the States with low unemployment volume 
ppear high cost and the States with high unemployment seem low cost. If the 
ost per unit of population is used as the measuring stick, the more thickly popu- 
ited States tend to show a lower cost than the sparsely populated States. The 
st column is an attempt to approximate some measure of comparability so far as 


















rkloads are concerned 
All of these measures have limited validity because they are conditione: 
the geographic size of the State, its economy, the provisions of its law, the size 
f its ageney, and the relative salary rates paid. 


1 by 
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CHAPTER 





ADMINISTRATIVE 






V FINANCING OF State EMPLOYMENT SeEcupR 
PROGRAMS UNDER ALTERNATIVE EcoNomic CONDITIONS 











This chapter contains actuarial estimates of the relationships of costs of admi; 
istrative financing of State employment security programs to Unemploym 
Tax Act collections under alternative economic conditions. 

The State employment security programs have been in operation for some 1; 
years, and from this experience there is available much information on t} 
administrative costs of these programs. It has been observed previously herej 
that although the proceeds of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act are not specif 
cally earmarked for administration, the revenue derived from the 0.3 percent 
tax is generally considered to represent the source of funds for this om 
Collections from this source have aggregated about $2.5 billion over the per 


1936-52. Tax collections have exceeded administrative expenditures by at 
$570 million. 















Examination of income and expenditure data year by year contained in tab 
A (ch. I) shows that while revenues exceeded administrative expenditures in eac 
year since 1937 the amount of excess varied considerably from one year to anothe: 
Administrative expenditures for these programs are influenced by a number of 
factors. One of the major factors is the general level of economic activity. Th 
administration of no other governmental activity is as sensitive to change j 
economic activity. During periods of sharp business declines, diminished employ- 
ment and wages reduce tax revenue, while at the same time unemployment 
insurance workloads rise rapidly with a corresponding increase in administrative 
costs. Conversely, economic expansion generally results in increased tax revenu 
and declining unemployment insurance workloads and expenditures, While 
employment service workloads tend to decline during recessions and increas 


during periods of expansion, they react to a much lesser 
ment insurance workloads. 













degree than unemplo 





While a business decline will result in inereased administrative expenditures 
and reduced tax collections, the changes are not simultaneous. The higher leve 
of unemployment causes immediate heavier claims loads requiring increas 
administrative expenditures. However, tax collections during a year are based 
largely on the accrued taxable wages of the preceding calendar year. Therefor 


a decline in employment during a year will be immediately reflected in higher 
administrative costs but will not materially 











v affect tax collections until! the fc 
lowing year. During periods of rising employment, the same lag between declin: 
in administrative costs and inerease in tax collections will also occur. 


These conditions are illustrated by examination of past experience in table A, 
For example: 





(a) During the fiscal year 1945, tax collections totaled $184.5 million. State 
administrative expenses during that year aggregated $102.8 million, $81.7 million 
less than tax collections. The drop in employment during the reconversion 
period reduced 1946 tax collections to $179.9 million while State administrative 
costs increased to $124.2 million. The excess of income over expenditures con- 
sequently declined to $55.7 million for that year." 

(b) In fiseal vear 1950, heavy unemployment contributed to a sharp rise ir 
expenditures and the excess of tax income over State expenditures declined from 
$81.0 million for 1949 to $52.0 million for 1950. During 1950, however, the 
continued upward trend in wages more than offset the drop in employment, so 
that the aggregate amount of tax collections increased slightly from 1949. Thus 
we find that the trends in both collections and expenditures are obscured by 
changes in wage rates among covered workers and salary scales among. State 
agency personnel. If past data were adjusted for such changes, however, the 


income-expenditure relationship and the level of economic activity would be 
more clearly marked. 













Since its inception the employment security program has operated during some 
periods of economic distress but the periods of decline were relatively short and 
were soon followed by expanding employment. However, the effects of a severe 
decline characterized by heavy unemployment of prolonged duration on the 
administrative financing of the program should be considered in an analysis of 
administrative costs. Although there has been no actual experience with respect 


to such a decline, reasonably accurate estimates of income and outgo under such 
conditions can be prepared. 




















© State expenses include ‘‘State unemployment insuranee’”’ 
service functions.’’ 
after 


and ‘Federal operation of State employment 
(Employment service was federally operated during the war and immediately there- 
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necessary to make the comment that the calculations and the figures 
tained in the tables found in this chapter relate solely to State employment 
rity agency administrative expenditures. The figure of approximately $8 
annually should be added with respect to each year to represent the 
Federal administration (including the activities of the Department of 
or and the Department of the Treasury) ."” 


MINISTRATIVE COSTS DURING A PERIOD OF BUSINESS RECESSION 


following analysis is devoted to a discussion of the effects of a business 
sion on revenue and expenditures during a brief period. ‘This is intended to 
the economic setting under which administrative expenditures may 

ich or exceed the amount of incoming revenue. 

issumption No. I. A relatively mild decline in employment For purposes 

sting the income-outgo relationship during a period of decline, it was assumed 

total national unemployment would rise from a level of 2 am at the 
yinning of a given fiscal year to about 4.5 million by the end of the year, averag- 
about 3% million during this ‘transition year.’”’ During the fellowinn year, 
h may be called the recession year, unemployment is assumed to average 4.5 
lion. On the basis of these levels of unemployment and detailed considerations 
such factors as nee turnover, entries and withdrawals from the labor force, 
the relationship between compensable and total unemployment, it is esti- 
ed that continued claims would approximate 88.4 million during the transition 
ur and 125 million during the recession year. ‘These estimates correlate closely 

1949-50 experienced volume of approximately 90 million continued claims 

declining economic activity resulted in an annual average of 3.7 million 

nployed. Corresponding estimates of workload for the remaining unemploy- 

nt insurance and employment service functions were developed for this period 
» basis of historical relationships between the various measures 

It is estimated that State employment security administrative expenditures 
vould total $232.6 million in the transition year and $262.9 million in the reces- 
sion year. Federal unemployment tax collections are estimated at $279.6 million 

he transition year and $260.1 million in the recession year. Tax collections, 

msequently, would be more than sufficient to finance administrative costs 
ring the transition year but slightly less than the amount necessary for that 
ear during which unemployment ave raged 4.5 million. 

{ssumption No. II. A more severe decline —Estimates of State administrative 
expenditures were also prepared on the basis of a more severe decline; it was 
assumed that unemployment would rise to 5.5 million. Under such conditions, 

is estimated that State administrative expenditures would be $248.6 million 

luring the transition year and $291.8 million during the recession year. Tax 
collections would again aggregate about $280 million during the transition year 
but would decline to $247.7 million during the year of heavy unemployment. 
Thus, a deficit of some $44 million might be experienced during the recession 
year and a total deficit over the 2-year period of $12.7 million. 

The estimates of expenditures and tax collections for the alternative 2-year 
periods are summarized in table H which follows. It must be emphasized that 
hese estimates do not represent predictions of anticipated revenue and expendi- 
tures for any specific future period. They are intended solely to illustrate the 
types of economic conditions which would alter the current relationship between 
income and expenditures. 


s $8 million does not include the cost of the recently enacted program for use of Mexican nationals 
iltural employment because of the uncertainty of the duration of this program. 
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TasLe H.—Estimated total State employment security administrative expend 
and Federal unemployment tax collections over alternative 2-year projectio 


In millions] 
State admin- 


istrative ex 
penditures 


Tax collec- 


tions 


$279. 6 
260. 1 
279. 6 


247. 7 


Unemployment rises from 2 million to 4.5 million during transition year and averages 4.5 millior 
recession year 


? Unemployment rises from 2 million to 5.5 million during transition year and averages 5.5 millior 
recession year 


It must be made clear that the average annual unemployment total of 5 
million used in assumption II is far greater than any sustained unemploymer 
level the country has experienced for more than a decade. While the averag 
annual unemployment level of 4.5 million used in assumption I also represents a 
level of sustained unemployment transcending our recent national experier 
it is potentially possible of realization without too major a dislocation of 
economy. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS OVER A BUSINESS CYCLE 


The following analysis is an examination of administrative costs over the long 
run wherein estimates of revenue and expenditures are developed for alternatiy 
business-cycle patterns. It seems apparent that the Federal tax should be s 
at a point where the collections will be enough to defray administrative costs over 
a business cycle which includes years of both relatively low and high unemploy- 
ment. 

In order to study expenditures and collections over a business-cycle patter 
assumptions must be made regarding the length of the pattern and the magni- 
tude of the variation in unemployment. 

The purpose of this analysis is not to determine the maximum level of unem 
ployment and expenditures which could be realized, but only to formulate the 
expenditure patterns for which financial provision should be made during the 


next few years. This analysis, therefore, was restricted to the types of cyclical 
patterns which could be expected to occur over a period limited in length to 5 
years. A period of 5 years is long enough to encompass a complete business 
cycle, provided that the magnitude of the assumed business decline is not too 
great. The selection of such a brief period tends to minimize the errors inherent 
in future projections while at the same time encompassing a complete cycle of 
business activity. It also limits the severity of the postulated business declin¢ 
by assuming a limited duration of the decline. 

For the purpose of this analysis, the following three economic patterns, each 
covering a period of 5 years, were postulated.'8 

(1) Pattern A—In peak years of business activity at the beginning of th: 
cycle, unemployment averages about 2 million. It reaches a peak annual average 
of about 3.8 million and then diminishes to 2 million. 

2) Pattern B—Unemployment of 2 million at the beginning of the cycle rises 
to a peak annual average of 5.5 million and then declines to 2 million. 

3) Pattern C_—Unemployment is at the level of 2 million at the beginning of 
the cycle and rises to a peak annual average of 7 million. After such a sharp 
rise in unemployment, complete recovery to 2 million is not likely to occur in so 
short a span. By the end of the 5-year cycle, therefore, it was assumed that 
unemployment would decline to an annual average of about 3 million.” 

The economic projections are not intended to represent forecasts but rather 
formulations of the types of economic developments. The business declin 
postulated in pattern A is equivalent approximately to that experienced in 

* The concept of unemployment in this statement of economic assumptions is similar to that of th 
Bureau of the Census in its Monthly Keport on the Labor Force. 


'* The average annual unemployment estimates used as the basis for the three economic patterns are 
found in table K (p. 190). 
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50; the pattern overall represents an approximation of economic develop 
ts after June 30, 1947. At the other extreme, pattern C portrays a relatively 
re business decline followed by immediate recovery Although the declin« 

p, recognition is given to the likelihood of ameliorative action by assuming 

liate upswing in the economy Future development can be more favorabl 

those in pattern A or more unfavorable than pattern C. However, the 

included in these three assumptions is sufficiently broad for the purpose of 
lying and also formulating financial policy over a 5-year period. Conditions 

favorable than those in pattern A could not be used as a basis for prudent 
ning. Similarly, conditions worse than those in pattern C are not likely to 
ir within a 5-year span 

is generally recognized that employ ment-security workloads are related to the 
tiling levels of unemployment Everything else being the same, unemploy 

insurance claims, benefit payments, and job applicants are bound to vary 
the unemployment level. However, unemployment is not the only variable 

which the employment security workload volume depends. The effects of 
dary economic factors such as turnover and the distribution of unemploy- 
nt by industry and as between experienced and inexperienced workers can be 
ificant. For example, the claims load at an unemployment level of 2 million 
iv be lower than at a level of 1.7 million, if, in the former instance, there is a 
avier concentration of unemployment among noncovered workers and turnover 
lower. On the other hand, even though unemployment may be at the low level 
1.7 million, day-to-day turnover might provide relatively high employment 
rity workloads. 

view of these considerations, a set of workload estimates cannot be routinely 
ved from an assumed set of unemployment rates. Additional assumptions 
st be made either explicitly or implicitly with regard to secondary economi« 

factors. In these cyclical patterns an attempt was made to approximate normal 
activity. 
Table I contains the estimates of State administrative expenditures and Federal 
ix collections over each of the 3 assumed 5-year cyclical patterns. Table J 
ows for pattern B (the ‘“‘medium”’ pattern) the expenditures and collections for 
each year of the 5-year period. 


TasLe I.—Estimated State employment security administrative expenditures and 
Federal tax collections over assumed 5-year business-cycle patterns 


{In millions] 


Total State 
administra 
Economic pattern tive expend 
itures for 4 
year period 


Total tax col- | Excess of col 


lections lections 


$1, 0% 
1, 206. 4 
1, 303. 4 


Pattern B. Estimates of State employment security administrative 
expenditures and Federal tax collections, by year 


{In millions] 


Administra 
tive expendi- 
tures 


Tax collec- Excess of 


tions collections 


$208 
248 
291. % 
249. 5 
205 


1, 206 
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Tables I and J lead to the following conclusions: 

(1) Collections over a cycle such as pattern A would not only exceed expendi- 
tures for the cycle as a whole, but probably also for each year of the cycle. 

(2) Although collections over a cycle such as pattern B would probably be 
more than enough to defray expenditures for a 5-year period, costs could easily 
exceed the collections in at least 1 year. 

3) If a cycle comparable to pattern C was experienced, expenditures would 
probably exceed collections for the 5-year period as a whole, and in each of 3 of 
the years. 

The foregoing analyses indicate that it would be well to consider the financing 
of administrative costs in relation to pattern B. The establishment of a reserve 
fund comprised of the excess of tax collections over administrative expenditures 
beginning with the current year seems indicated. This fund would be a reserve 
against the needs of any year in which necessary administrative expenditures may 
exceed collections. 

The likelihood of the Unemployment Tax Act receipts being sufficient to 
finance employment security administrative expenditures over the long run is 
good; establishment of a reserve fund now should eliminate future concern over 
supplementing Unemployment Tax Act collections with appropriations from 
general revenues, 


TaBLe K.—Estimated average annual unemployment for 3 economic patterns 


[In millions of workers] 





inemployment Average annual unemployment 
ploy \ 


‘attern A | Pattern B | Pattern C 


3. 75 | 
2. 00 
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APPENDIX 


Changes in State employment security laws, effective July 1 
June 30, 1952 


Changes in law 


Involving 
Bills increased 
racted wr de 

creased 


; Not in , 5 Ota 
Percent volving Percent number 


of total Pr of total 


idminis- costs 
trative 


oOsts 


ational total 


30904—53——18 
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employment security legal changes, 1948-52, classified by dé 
tive code (showing costs in 1952) 


Legal changes that 
Number of cost in 19 
States having 
legal changes 
1948-52 Number of 
States 


Descriptive code 


Coverage and tax collections 
To clarify coverage provisions 
To limit coverage provisions 
To broaden coverage provisions 
Other coverage changes 
Change definition of employment 
Change definition of taxable wages 
Change tax collection procedure or penalties 
Provide for (or change) appeal provisions 
Experience rating 
To clarify experience rating provisions 
To reduce certair 
To increase certair 
To change rates »., to increase some and decrease 
other 
To safeg i solvency by establishing alternative 


rates 


to business cycle 


e experience of employers entering mili 
the arzing of benefit payments 
‘for noncharging of certain payment 
charging provisions 
| transfers of experience 
partial transfers of 
fer provisions 
provisions 
experience rating system 


change appeals rights or procedure 


ex perience 


rating changes 


lest Wage reporting 

ney of experience rating statement 
ney ofexperience rating statement 
juency of furnishing charge back 


ng notice of individual payments 


» increase number of employers receiving notic 
monetary d mination 
lo decrease number of employers receiving notic 
monetary determination 
l'o increase number of « mp] vers receiving noti 
nonmonetary determination 
To deer number of employers receiving notic 
nonmonetar ietermination 
Benefit pro 
lo change ym uniform to individual benefit year 
To change from tndividual to uniform benefit year 
Other benefit vear changes 
lo change the definition of unemployment 
I ise types or amount of disqualifying income 
To ‘ ty r amount of disqualifying income 
I yualif 
I 
I 


ise qualifying requirements 


ing requirements 
nge qualifying requirements 
g requirements change 
uration 
duration 
ration changes 
ym uniform to variable duration 
1 variable to uniform duration 
i n weekly benefit amount 
ninimum weekly benefit amount 
iximum weekly benefit amount 
ase Maximum weekly benefit amount 
thod ofcomputing weekly benefit amount 
nputation of partial weekly benefit 


iting period 
wailing period 
plication of waiting period 
Other waiting period changes 
To provide for dependents’ allowances 
Other changes affecting dependents’ allowances 
Other benefit qualification changes 
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State employment securily legal changes, 1948-452, assified 
tive code (showing costs in 1952)—Continued 


re 
ncrease pen 
reduce penalties f eparation di 

p aration disqualification change 


jual 


isal \" 


»b refusal 


wh 
n which 
procedures 


gent on interstat 
ns for frau 


nanges 


) pa ilo 
lo pay benefits more promptly 
lo freeze benefit rights for military service 
Other benefit adn stration change 
General adminis 
Change organi nalstructure 


lo provide for (or increase the use of 


ory com 
mittees 
To provide for making studies related to the program 
l'o provide for more cooperation with other agenci¢ 
I ifferent fiscal controls 
ro make vari ilinor changes; « , repealing old 
language, langing name of icy, tith ‘ 
quer numbering, ete 
Other general administration ¢ 
Total 


Cc 
» provide me 1 
l 
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function—fiscal years 1952 and 1958 








{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 
1952 





lax functions $1, 063 
Experience rating 2, 048 
W ege records 1, 349 
Determination of monetary eligibility 2, 456 


Determination of eligibility—other than monetary 493 
Benefit payments 


218 
Overpayment and fraud, prevention and detection 253 
Appeals 14 
Initio] claims 1, 092 
Continued claims 313 
Miscellaneous, including administrative, technical staff, and management —1 








lotal, personal services 6, 600 
Total, nonpersonal services 


Grand 








Includes estimate f 


1942 





ex pe nditures 


{Amounts in thousands] 


Cost of States’ legal changes 


Amount Percent 









New York $4, 556 15. 
Pennsylvania 763 5.4 
Ohio 384 4.7 
California 278 1.5 
Michigan 262 3.1 
Massachusetts 212 2.6 
New Jersey 190 2.6 
North Carolina 107 3.2 
Maryland 101 3.3 
Texas 100 1.5 
Rhode Island 72 4.2 
Arkansas OD 2.8 
Illinois 47 5 
Alabama if 1.7 
Connecticut 29 1.0 
Kentucky 28 1.3 
Wisconsin 28 1.0 
Minnesota 7 9 
Georgia 25 q 
Alaska 23 4.1 
Florida 23 - 
Oregon 21 Y 
lennessee 19 7 
Indiana 16 5 
Mississippi 14 7 
Louisiana 13 5 
Nevada 10 ae 
Maine 7 7 
Arizona 7 5 
Vermont 6 ie 
South Carolina i 3 
lowa 3 2 
W yoming 2 4 
New Hampshire 2 2 
District of Columbia l 

Oklahoma ] ( 
North Dakota (? ] 
Delaware (2 (0 
Montana (a (1) 
Nebraska ( ( 

New Mexicc a 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 201 


TABLE 6.—State employment security administration, 1952— Estimated 
expenditures resulting from legal changes as a percentage of total administrat 


wr New Jersey made by State agency in a supplemental] budget submitted Dy 


Estimated cost of State employment security legal changes by operatiy 


State ex 
penditure 


















Lricr ease 
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by o TasLeE 6.—State employment security administration, 1952—Estimated increased 
yf . . ; 
itis erpenditures resulting from legal changes as a percentage of total administrative 
erpenditures— Continued 
{Amounts in thousands] 
I Cost of States’ legal changes 
Stat State ex 
penditures 
Amount Percent 
Virginia Q@ a 1, 813 
Haw -(3 (*) 600 
Kal (F ( 1, 434 
West Virginia 4 1,375 
South Dakota 2 —.4 483 
a1 —5 ~.4 1, 228 
“ igton 10 3 3, 625 
M irl ll 4 3, 274 
( xdo 14 ~1.0 1, 394 
5 5.5 905 
Rico 3 410 
Virgin Islands (3) : 16 
Total 7, 386 4.0 184, 207 
Postage ¢ (? ( 3, OO1 
Grand total 7, 386 3.9 187, 208 
tted 
Less than Mo of 1 percent 
i] than $1,000 
ner, ivailable, 
pene ‘ Contract is on a national) basis 
nist 
TABLE 7.—Selected employment security workloads by fiscal year, 1948-52 
{In thousands] 
State ex 
anda Workload description 1948 1949 1950 1951 | 1952 
Unemployment insurance 
$2 Employers reporting quarterly , 5, 645 5, 905 6, 050 6, 199 6, 290 
a Employers 1, 629 1, 649 1, 709 1, 740 1, 755 
. Wage records 157, 000 155, 000 140, 000 146, 497 131, 101 
3 Claims determinations 5, 652 8, 008 9, 609 5, 624 6, 338 
. Benefit payments 38, 855 55, 603 81, 717 40, 528 | 44, 407 
. A ppeals 216 217 270 229 212 
5 Initial claims 9, 400 13, 695 5, 750 9, 922 11, 641 
Continued claims 49, 827 71, 675 89, 922 46, 978 52,750 
Employment service 
Work registrations 7, 622 8, 253 7, 421 7,341 
Job placements (nonagricultural 5, 046 4,817 6, 665 6, 666 
Visits to employers 1, 928 2, 195 1 2, 086 1 1,823 
rests given 3 289 456 746 856 
1 A program of telephone contacts to substitute for personal visits (selected employers) inaugurated in 1950, 
Definition of workload changed during period—not entirely comparable 
TABLE 8.—Appropriations and expenditures for State employment security 
2 8 administration by fiscal year, 1948-52 
9' 8 {In millions} 
Appropriations 
Fiscal year Expendi- 
‘ me yee Contin- | Supple- | Supplemental tures 
8 Basic | ca saaeea appropriation Total 
2. 2 — ; enacted | 
14s $115.0 July 30, 1947 
' May 10, 1948 $133. 2 $134. ¢ 
444 130. 0 0 | May 24, 1949 144.0 141.8 
> 1950 135. 0 $8.0 25.0 | Oct. 10,1949 
43 6.0 June 29, 1950 174.0 174.4 
) 4 170.0 8.5 6.4 ( 72. 1 172. 1 
. 1952 159. 6 5.0 19.0 | Nov 1, 1951 
2.5 | June 30, 1952 186. 1 187.2 
yi 178. 6 5.0 6.8 do 190.4 


lhe savings required by sec. 1214 of appropriation ac 
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State employment security expe nditures, 1952, by State, as percentag 


Federal une mplo yment tax collections in the respective States 


A mou? n thousands 


Administrative ¢ 


rtl 


wth Dakota 


N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
Ni 
N 
N 
r 


lO 
Oklahoma 
Orevor 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
rennesset 
lexas 

Utal 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia-_ 
Wisconsin 

W yoming 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Postage 3 


Not available 
Contract is on a! 
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Slate employment security personnel and expe nditures 
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TABLE 11 State expenditures for employment security administration, fiscal yea 
1948-52, by State '\—Continued 


Difference 

between 

1948 and 
1952 


Pennsylvania 3, 781 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
‘Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W yoming 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


' Excludes postage Contract is on a national basis 
3 Citing amounts in thousands causes some difference in totals 


TABLE 12 Comparative analysis of State employment security administra 
expenditures, fiscal year 1952 


expenditures divided by 


Number 

ol 
nonagri 
cultural CON 


place employer 


United States 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


AICO we OO Co 


D> KH 


See footnote at end of table, p 





12.—-Com parative 


expenditures, fiscal year 1952 


posite workload hours are de‘ 


actually experienced workloads for eact 
basis for 
leave, 


ices them on 
venditures, 
iailable 


+ comparable 
including overhead 


13 State employment 


increased expenditures resulting from legal changes 


Total 


wamMa 

ska 
\rizona 
\rkansas 

alifornia 
Colorado 

mnnecticut 
Delaware 
Distriet of Columbia 
lorida 


1aW All 


LINOIs 
liana 

lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Less than $500 


analyst s of 


loped by applying the national average time 
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State employment security 


Continued 


e expenditure 


function for each State rhe resulting t 
swctual workloads performed These yurs are di 


nonpersonal, etc., to provide a dollar per unit comy 


1953 Estimated 
in thousa nds 


security administration, 


$7, 668 | Missouri 
| Montana 
15| Nebraska 
21) Nevada 
28| New Hampshire 
11} New Jersey 
588; New Mexico 
20} New York 
29| North Carolina 
North Dakota 
1} Ohio 
20 | Oklahoma 
30 | Oregon 
1} Pennsylvania 
52| Rhode Island 
58| South Carolina 
9| South Dakota 
+) Tennessee 
1| Texas 
28 | Utah 
Vermont 
| Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


administrative 


factor per unit of work 
tal hours for each 


sr iSor 


total 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION OF STUDY 





AND RECOMMENDATIONS 





Mr. Bussey. Do you care to make a general statement on this matt 
to the committee, Mr. Goodwin ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. Thy 
are a few things I might say by way of introduction to the consider 
tion of this study. When this committee asked that we make such 
study we all recognized the importance of it. There had bee: 
study of this kind made as long as I have known about the activiti 
of the Bureau, certainly not since I have been connected with t) 
Bureau. But we recognized that the area we were requested to stud) 
by this committee represented some controversial areas, and we wer 
particularly interested in getting someone who was completely con 
petent to make this kind of a study and also someone w hose policy id 
were not set on these controversial matters. 












It took, I think, 6 weeks to 2 months to locate and convince t] 
proper person that he ought to undertake the job. We were final] 
fortunate and successful in securing the services of Dr. F. F. Faun. 
who formerly was the social-security expert of the Library of Cor 
cress, and who currently is dean of the School of Social Work at th 
University of Michigan. 

He undertook the study. We made certain personnel in the Burea 

vailable to him for the work of gathering factual data which was 
necessary before he could proceed with the report. We made arrang 
ments for consultation with a subcommittee of the Interstate Cor 
ference of Employment Security Agencies in order that we would 
have the views of the States before us at all times in considering the 
problems that were involved in the study. 

We made arrangements for the establishment of a subcommittee of 
the Advisory Council so that they could work along in the develop 
ment of the study and not have the entire study presented to them 
for consideration in a short period of time after it was all finished. 

Each one of the subcommittees, I remember, had about three meet 
ings, and the report went through several revisions and then it went to 
the Federal \dvisory Council. The comments of the council. th 
chairman has already made reference to. 

We also had comments from the Interstate Conference Committee 


T am not sure whether they are in a document or not, but their reaction 
was favorable. 



















I think, Mr. Chairman, as a basis of the discussion of what is i 
volved here, it might be well to just go over the findings and recom 
mendations which are in outline form, and represents about 3 or 4 
pages. This gives a gist of the findings and is a brief of the study, and 
if it meets with your approval, I will read them and then stop fo1 
any discussion the committee members may wish to take up. 

Mr. Bussey. We will let you conclude your statement before being 
interrupted. 

Mr. (ZOODWIN. Very well. 







Most changes in 





aws enacted by State legislatures in the employment-security 
field involve little or no administrative expense: 

During the 5-year period covered by the study, 668 bills were enacted by the 
State legislatures in the field of employment security. These bills contain 1,836 
changes in the employment-security laws, effected between July 1, 1947, and 
June 30, 1952. Of the changes 563, or 31 percent, involve costs, or savings i! 
excess of $50 a year. The remaining 1,278 changes, or 69 percent, involve no cost 
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osts of less than $50. Every State changed its law in at least one respect 

ring the period, and had an item of cost 

Second. The cost of changes in State laws during the past 5 years constituted 

ill part of the total expenditures for employment security and administra 
n fiscal year 1952 

» survey of the cost of changes in State laws and regulations provide the 
wing data: 

Mr. Bussey. This is all going to be printed in the record. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Yes. 

Mr. Buse we ] hs id thought you might just toucl :upon the principal 
wints outlined as you go through, rather than read the entire 
tatement., 

Mr. (,OODWIN. Very well, 

Mr. Bussey. I thought you might want to make some specific com 

nts on the findings. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think, Mr. Chairman, the next point made is a 
ither significant one; that is, that 81 percent of the increased admin 
strative costs in the fiscal vear 1952 resulted from legal ee in 4 
States. In other words, we found a very high concentration of the 
OSTS, f 

| would also like to draw the committee’s attention to point 6 which 

ade here: There has been an overall reduction in the time spent 

r unit of work performed in 1952 as compared with 1948. In other 
ords, for the people we have we are getting better results and more 
ork out of the same number of people. 

[ think that point 7 is a corollary of that, that employment security 
dministrative expenditures in 1952 were considerably less than would 
ive bee n necessary if they h ad been based on the le vel of opers ating 
efficiency existing in 1948. 

ae report goes on to poin t out that the total administrative costs 

» less th: an the collection of three te nths of ] pe reent: and makes i 
ntribution to this question by including in the report a table which 
akes it possib le to figure this cost and e xpense in almost any way you 
int to; it lists all the different wavs in which it can be computed 
you can decide what you want to in lude and leave out what you 
not want to include 

Phen point ? was an Important one: 

Actuarial estimates indicate that the Unemployment Tax Act receipts will be 
ifficient to finance employment security administrative expenses over the long 


he enough, and they suggest the need of a fund which could be draw1 
n those years W hen costs might exceed the receipts. 
One of the basic conclusions of the study, and one that is directly 
lated to the proposals as discussed in this committee before the 
tudyv started, is this one, “that the results of the study indicate no 
eed, from the viewpoint of administrative finances, for proposing 
Federal legislation to provide additional limitations on the Federal 
nancng of State employment sec urity legislation.” That is prob 
ibly the principal question that the study was designed to get the 
inswer to, and that is the recommendation of the study. They made 
i closing recommendation which is as follows: 


Phere is an indication that for a temporary period there might not 


It is recommended that there be established, beginning this year, a reserve 
fund comprised of the excess of Unemployment Tax Act collections over admin 
istrative expenditures. 

30904—5 3——-14 
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I would like to ask my colleagues, Mr. Chairman, if they woul 
like to bring out any points that they think should be ep macined 
Mr. Keenan, would you like to bring out any point in regard to th; 

Mr. Keenan. It seemed to us in the Bureau, when we looked ove 
these recommendations, that two things taken together were of gr 
interest : One was the fact that the increase in State salaries alone a 
counted for practically all of the increase in costs over the 5-year pe 
riod. The total increase in costs in 1952, as compared with ID48, w 
$40.5 million, and of that amount $39.8 million was attributable to 
increases in State salaries in the employment security agencies, 

We had realized that increases in State salaries were very IM por 
tant parts of the increased cost, because a number of them had cone 
up in supplemental budgets, but until we got this study we did not 
have the proof as to just what the percentage was and it is surpris 
ingly high. 
























































I think one of the reasons that is not always immediately understood 
is that in this program such a wars percentage of expenditures is 
in the category of personal services; but that is true, and consequently 
when there is an increase in State salaries, there is a tremendous im 
pact upon the total amount of State orants. 

A corollary point, however, is that the total number of people 
engaged on this program in the State agence ies over this 5- year period 
has gone down. So that. notwithstanding the fact the total cost 
went up $40.5 million, there were a few hundred people less engaged 
in this program at the State level than there were in 1948, and withi 
the State agencies there was more of a drastic shift than would 
indicated by the overall figures. 

There were approximately 2,000 fewer people in the State agencies 
engaged in employment service work in 1952 than there were in 1948. 
There were approximately 600 fewer people engaged in the overall 
administrative work; that is, in the overhead items in the State central! 
offices and in the local offices on administrative functions. 

Mr. Bussey. 
that to increased efficiency of the personnel 

Mr. Keenan. I think that accounts for a major portion of it; yes 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any other factors ? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes: I think with the integration of the eneeney 
ment insurance and the employment-service program at the local level 
there has been a certain saving which comes about through the utiliza 
tion of staff time that otherwise might be idle time. In other words, 
if a person is not busy with one job he can be put to work on another 
job in employment security, and that has resulted in some savings. 

I think as a corollary to that, with a decrease in the employment! 
service and administrative personnel, there has been an increase of 
slightly under 2,000 people in the unemployment-insurance staffing 
in the State agencies during the 5-year period. I think that in large 
part is due to the effort that the States have made with our full 
cooperation to bring the cost down, and in trying to improve thei! 
unemployment-insurance operations so there would be no unneces- 
sary drain on the State funds. At the same time, every effort is 


heing made to insure that the people entitled to benefits get them, 
und only those who are entitled receive them. 
























































































































































According to Mr. Goodwin’s testimony, you attribute 
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We and the States have been concerned that everything possible 
e done to assure that there were no unwarranted payments in this 
rogram. The States have been giving a great deal of attention to 


desk interviews at the end of every 4 or 5 weeks where possible to 


see What efforts are being made by claimants to get jobs, and to see 
at people who were drawing benefits were really active in looking 
for work. 
There has been considerable improvement in the factfinding pro- 
edure, so that State agencies are making determinations, based on 


real findings, and not just on statements that individuals make with 


wit thinking them through. 
So we have seen a decrease in the employment service administra 


tive problems and personnel, and an increase in unemployment insur 


inee With personnel that now works with fewer people working in 
the State agency, but the total cost is up because the State salaries 
ire up in that 5-year period. 


MACHINE LNSTALLATLIONS 





Mr. Bussey. What has been done in this 5-year period, Mr. Keenan, 
n regard to installing improved oflice machines for handling re 
uests and the worklo: id of the offices ? 

" Mr. KEENAN. In the local offices there has not been too much done 
n the way of machine installations, although several States have 
moved in that direction, decentralizing their operation so that in a 
few of them the actual unemployment-insurance checks are now being 
wid at the local office. That does involve some minor checkwriting- 

achine operations. 

The general trend has been toward making the benefit determina 
tion in the local offices rather than maintaining a comprehensive set 
of wage records in the central office of the State agency. That trend 
has resulted in lowering the State office costs in unemployment in 
surance, but increasing the local office cost because more of the work 
s done right in the local offices. 

In the central offices, to reply directly to your question on mac hine 
operation, in most States in the operation of benefit payments the 
computations and recording is rather highly mechanized with ex 
tensive use of modern office equipment. I do not think this report 
points out any particular trend in that direction, as most of the States 
were using mechanical equipment at the beginning of the period. 







CONSOLIDATION OF OFFICE PROCEDURES 








Mr. Bussey. How about the consolidation of office procedures / 

Mr. Krenan. I would judge that the major impact of that has 
been in the local offices. ve you agree with that ? 

Mr. Motitey. The way in which savings have been effected in the 
Employment Service has bi en in using group methods. For example, 
in the taking of ap yplications for employme nt, the cost over a 5-year 
period has been reduced considerably. 

Likewise, through the institution of management controls in local 
offices, there has been a control on the employer-vi isiting program, so 
that the greatest amount of good can be secured from each visit and 


to reduce the number of visits made. 
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Procedures of that kind have been put into effect, which have r 
sulted in the reduction of some of the 2,000 positions in the Employ 
ment Service. 






Mr. Bussey. Then there has been more efficiency on the part of thy 
employees, but some of those savings have been due to improvement 
methods ? 


Mir. Moriey. Yes, both. 
















UNEMPLOYMENT 





INSURANCE PROGRAM 














Mr. Wacener. I think that there ought to be a great deal said on th 
iunemployment-insurance side with respect to that, Mr. Chairman. 
In the last 5 years we have made very important suggestions to thy 
States which they have adopted. For instance, we have set up, or 
assisted them in setting up, what we call generally test offices, work 
ing through each State with some of our assistants, experimenting t 
find the best method and the shortest method and the most economical 
method of handling the whole claims-taking process. That. has bee 
done in many of the major States, and then we have distributed to 
States the results attained, and they have been quite considerable. 

In that connection, we have specific rally shown that a claim ean bi 
made by the applicant ; that it can be made out by that person without 
the attendance of a paid State official. We ec all that self filing fou 
claimants. 

We pay no more, consequently, for a self-filed claim than for a clai 

iat is monitored, one that is monitored by someone standing there 
ec to write it up. 

We also suggest that States make their first important interview 
with the claimant as to his eligibility at the end of the first com 
pensable week. This may be too much detail for you, but I want to 
show the result. That means that we allow a waiting time to elapse 
for the first waiting week or the second, and also until the end of th 
first compensable week. 

During that period we have found, over the years, that about 15 o1 
16 percent of the claimants go back to work; that they do not file for 
a compensable week. So, we save all that time of intensive interview 
ing had they been interviewed for eligibility when they first came in. 

Then we suggested that, instead of interviewing claimants every 
week perhaps in an intensive manner for those who are on a continued 
claim basis, the States interview claimants every 4 weeks. At the end 
of that period we find that another 16 percent or more have dropped 
out and have found jobs or gone back to some other kind of work, and 
we get the advantage of the dropouts in that connection, too. 

At the end of the 4-week period, for instance, States again review 
the qualifications of the worker with respect to the jobs which are 
available, and that gives a job test before the benefit payment. 

Now, that is a part of the work, and a major part that is being done 
in local offices. 
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OFFICES OF THE STATES 








As to the central offices of the States, we have technicians who are 
constantly in touch with all phases of machine operations in order to 
devise better and better methods and to give the advantage to all States 
of any improved method found in one State. 
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We have done a great deal of work in the field of contributions, 
ollections, status of employers, audit of employers’ accounts, and so 
forth in order to streamline the work in all the essentials of the job. 
Ns 3 work has greatly reduced the cost of this program. 

-. Keenan. On that point of the contributions, it may be worth 
tte elaboration in response to the question the chairman asked me. 
One of the big and important jobs that our Bureau can do is in finding 
wut the new techniques that may be discovered in one State and getting 
em passed along to other States, particularly those that show high 
sts In a particular area. 

Phere have been some States over the years that have had a higher 
nit cost in the contribution process than other States. 

We have made surveys in cooperation with the States, passing along 
tothem the methods that we have found to work in other States. That 
is been successful in driving down the unit costs for the contribution 
peration specifically in several of the big States in the country during 
the past 5 years, and a lot of money has been saved. 

Mr. Wacener. Yes: I might say that the whole basis of cost in 

employ ment insurance, outside of the nonpersonne! cost, is based on 
studies that the States have a in cooperation with us. 

| think it was pointed out by Mr. Foster that these studies have 
been going on over quite a period of time. They have been worked 
ut with the States. The results have been accepted by the States for 
ich standard operation, and when that standard operation is changed, 
ther by law, rule, or regulation, the unit time is adjusted accordingly. 
We make new studies on that particular operation so that the State 

<ept constantly up to date as far as that particular cost is concerned. 


VERIFICATION-STUDY SYSTEM 


Further than that, we periodically verify the unit times of the major 
yperations, We have verification studies going on m many of the 
States all the time. We set up certain code reporting and determine 
whether or not in the time allowed that State is proper. Therefore, 
ve keep in very close touch with the cost, and I think that largely the 
result of this work indicates a constant decrease in cost in specific 
tems of performance and in changes made by legislation. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you wish anyone else to make any kind of a report, 
Mr. Goodwin? 

Mr. Goopwin. I believe that pretty well covers it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. I personally feel that Dr. Fauri, and all the people 
who have worked with him, have made a very excellent study from 
the point of view of compiling a tremendous amount of well-arranged 
ind pertinent information. This study will undoubtedly be of value 
for many years to those in the States, to your Bureau, and also to 
congressional conmittees. 


rREND IN COSTS DUE TO LEGAL CHANGES 


On page 13, the table at the bottom of the page seems to indicate 
that the trend is definitely toward larger increases due to legal changes 
every year. . 





For instance, in 1948 these costs amounted to $219,000, and they 
have increased every year to $6,802,000 in 1952. These are costs whic} 
will add to every succeeding year’s expenses, are they not 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes: but one thing that the study brought out, Mr 
Chairman, was that it was impossible to get exactly the figures 0 
what part of these costs wash out. In other words, as you get in 
creased efficiencies some of them tend to wash out. This factor was 
not subjected to the same kind of analysis as other parts of the study, 
so I do not believe you can give a categorical answer to your questio 
They tend to continue, but not in the full amount. That. I think. 
is as accurate as you can get. 

Mr. Bussey. If they tend to continue in the full amount, by 196: 
the increased cost of just the 1952 changes would be somewhere 
the neighborhood of $68 million. 

Mr. Goopwin. There is another point, Mr. Chairman, that I shoul 
mention in this connection: The study revealed that we are going 
through a cycle of changes involving the installation of a‘ different 
kind of experience rating and also of request reporting. 

A good many of the States, particularly the ones where the costs ar 
greatest, have already made that change. 

There were some estimates of how many were left to make th 
transition, assuming they all decide they want to. I am not sur 
whether that figure is in here or not, or whether that was one that 
was regarded as outside the scope of the study, but it would result 
in a much smaller figure than the one you indicated. 

Is there anyone who recalls what the figures are on this point | 
am attempting to make for the chairman? Do you have them? 

Mr. Wacener. No; I have not that figure here, but, as you say. 
it is a smaller figure, because I believe the total volume of business 
in States now on request reporting is over 30 percent of the tota 
potential. 

Mr. Goopwin. I will have to apologize, Mr. Chairman. 

I did not know that you were going to take this item up this morn 
ing or I would have reviewed some of these points. I have not had 
reason to read this report for some weeks now, and I am a little bit 
rusty on the details, but I know the point I have just made with yo 
is a valid one. However, I cannot give you the exact figures right off 

Mr. Bussey. According to the figures that were available regard 
ing legal changes for fiscal year 1953 a new high was set, and the 3 rear 
was only about one-half over at the time this report was made. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes: but it did include an estimate on New Jersey. 
although the costs have not actually been incurred yet, I believe. 

Mr. Keenan. Yes: that is correct. 


REQUEST REPORTING 


Mr. Bussey. The study indicates that request reporting accounts 
for 47 percent of the increased cost due to legal changes. Would yor 
explain the term “request reporting” ? 

Mr. Goopwitn. Well, request reporting is a system that has bee 
used for obtaining 4 wage record. 

When this program started the initial plan that was followed almost 
universally was to have a central wage record for each person cov 
ered under the act and to that would be posted his wage credits. 
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When he was unemployed and came into the office and applied for 
ork that record provided data on his past work and provided the 
basis for paying him his claim. 
I might add that in periods of high employment, in particular, it 
<a costly process because it means that you are handling the records 
get ji for 100 percent of those covered under the program for only a small 
‘tor was percentage of them which are used because your unemployment. rate 
1e study s low. 
Juest io; In request reporting, when a man becomes unemployed he comes 
I think n and makes application for his benefit. He tells the claims taker 
e employers for whom he has worked. The Employment Security 
by 19 fice writes the employer and gives him a specified period of time 
where n which to report as to whether or not that fellow worked for him 
d what his wages were during the period in which he worked for 
I shou m. 
‘e going That, in brief, is what is involved in request reporting. 
lifferen} 
REGULAR QUARTERLY WAGE REPORTS 


‘OSTtS ar 


Mr. Bussey. What advantage has this over regular quarterly wage 
ake the fp "eports! 
ees Mr. Goopwin. Well, it has proved to be many dollars less costly 
(om th a period such as this. 

hat ° . . 
OP lial It fits in with experience rating or, at least, certain types of experi- 

eS ] t . 

ence rating, and it is favored by many employers on the basis that 


point | t keeps the employer constantly aware of his unemployment-insur- 
i 


? ince obligations, and particularly his une mployment-insurance costs, 
; It has many supporters from that point of view. 


ou say 
USINess 
re Tota 


The Bureau, for a good many years, actively promoted this request 
reporting, I think principally because it was felt it would save money ; 
s that right ? 

Mr. Wacener. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Goopwin. During a time of high employment, when 100 per 
cent of all wage records were being maintained and when only a very 
small number would be used, we felt that we should try to find a more 
economical system. Request reporting was the suggested system, and 
t has been used in at least one State since the beginning of the pro 
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oral. 
There is an advantage in this system, that the wages used by the em 
ployee in request reporting are his most recent wages. In the case 
quarterly reporting the most recent wages are often many months 
prior to the time he becomes unemployed, sometimes as long as 5 or 6 
onths because of the way that system works. ‘This system gives you 
e most recent wages paid up to his last employment, and there may 
a dfference in his wage determination that would be a distinet ad 
vantage to xe worker. 
iii: Mr. Bussey. If I understand you correctly, Mr. Goodwin, vou said 
“- that this system had an advantage over the quarterly re porting system 
because it was less costly. But the study shows that it accounts for 
- (7 percent of the increased cost due to legal changes. What is the 
explanation ¢ 
Mr. Goopwin. What I intended to say was that it is less costly dur 
ng certain given periods. I do not think we actually know too well 
ow it will average out over a long period of time. 
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than quarterly wage reporting. 


I think, Mr. 
a period of high unemployment request reporting will be more expen 

We know fairly well what it costs now. 
ing that cost to a certain percentage of employment about what it wil] 
be in the future, but when unemployment runs, let us say, 3 or 4 per- 
cent, there is no question but what request reporting will be higher 
It does have the advantage of being 
an accurate method of costing, and it does lend itself to reducing the 
cost at a time of high employment with few claims being filed. 
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Goodwin, 


we can say definitely that i) 


We can tell by apply 


Would you say that there is less chance of error 


the information that is used as the basis in the claim for request 1 re 
porting than there is in quarterly reporting, Mr. Wagenet ? 


There is, to this extent, that where the e mployme nt 


had been severed recently the facts are fresh | 
those who participate in that separation, whereas, if you are dealing 


in mind and known to 


separation that occurred many months before. the facts are 


and 
the other 


‘ause of separat ion. 


hand, 1 


it 


Kr 





Mr. Bussey. 
reports? 

Mr, WAGENE?. 
ment, or 


Buspry. 


State receiv 


W AGENET. 


form is Maine. 
from what we know of it. 

Maine had some difficulty 
to work because the workers did not kee p their W- 
was a great deal of checking back with employers. 


Federal W-—2 


What 


GULAR 


are 





ANNUAT 








Ww 


AGE RI 








the objections to regula 


a better 


it is more difficult to get at them. 

hn request reporting, 
most of the State laws, the separations that occur and the 
reasons for the separations that occurred in the base period, reine 
52 weeks of the time he filed his claim, 
whether or not the person left that job with or without good cause 
The re fore ins sof: ar as those prior separ ations are concerned there 

no difference between the two systems, only in respect to the last sepa 
In view of the fact that a large number of employees had had 
does make for 


as it is being conducted. 


are also contested as ti 


determination of the 


PORTS 





annual wag 


The regular annual wage report includes unemploy 


the une mp loyn nent 
throughout the year 
and get the data from the employer week by week. 
annual report may already include a _ tantial amount of unemploy- 
and therefore not be accurate 
earnings when employed. 


for 
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In the chapter under the heading, “ 
formed by State Employment Security 
page 7 of the report it says: 


ed annual 
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income report form 


Agencies.” 


there. 


whieh the claimant has experienced 


10 record unless we vO yack 


In other words, the 


ast as to the worker's usual 





FORM IN MAIN} 





Functions Per- 
at the bottom of 


1 one State uses the claimants 


What State is that, and what has been its experience / 
reference 


to one that uses the W 


The Maine experience has worked out pretty well 


in the beginning in getting the syste 


2 reports ‘and there 
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Maitie has a system that permits the making of a statement on the 
asis of an affidavit or a statement of the employee that the W-2 is 
not available, but on the whole in Maine it has worked out to the satis- 
faction of Maine. ‘They have had it about 5 years now. That is the 

mly State that uses the W-2 form. 

Mr. Bussey. Is not that cheaper than request reporting ‘ 

Mr. Wacenet. It is along the same line. It depends upon how well 
the worker cooperates in keeping his W-2. It also depends a great 
deal upon the type of employment in a State, I think. Where you 
have a lot of turnover, and you have industries providing a small 
amount of employment at a time, such as the longshoreman industry 
ind the needle-trade industry, a worker must have a W-2 for a great 

any employers. Getting W-2’s from a number of employers may 
become a burdensome job for the claimant. 

Mr. Bussey. Their cost does not seem to be as much as that of some 
of the other States. What I am trying to determine is whether the 
cost of annual reporting is not cheaper than request reportmg or 
quarterly reporting and, if it is, what the objections are. 

Mr. Kernan. I think the philosophy of unemployment insurance 
when it started was that a worker should get approximately 50 percent 
of his most recent wage as a benefit amount, but there has been a lot 

f speculation that the annual wage-reporting system would not yield 
an accurate reflection of his most recent wage. 

In other words, in the early part of a calendar year you might me 
vetting fairly current annual wage reports through the use of the W 
forms or some other system, but as the months pass the wage basis 
on which you are basing his determination of benefits gets more and 
more remote. As you get nearer the end of the calendar year, what 
would be the basis you would determine the benefits on? The wages, 
might..be 15, 16, or 17 months old. The worker might have had 2 or 3 
separations in the meantime, and worked for 2 or 3 new employers 
since the annual wage report was filed. He might even be in a dif- 
ferent kind of work. It has been thought from the beginning that 
the benefit amount should relate to his most recent wage on the theory 
that you are going to compensate him for half or roughly one-half of 
the wage that he has been getting in the immediate per riod preceding 
his unemployment. The annual wage would not give such a wage 
base. 

We have made a few studies of the Maine situation, and it does not 
“- pear too bad, but I think several of the big industrial States have 

felt the Maine system would not lend itself too readily to an industrial 
irea where there happens to be very large turnover or shifting of jobs 
during the year. I am not saying that the annual wage proposition 
s impossible, but those are reasons why some States have not used it. 

Mr. Bussey. I notice in table 12 of the appendix in the column, 
“Number of checks issued.” under = general heading “Total of ad- 
ministrative expenditures divided by:” Maine has a cost of $2.65. 
North Carolina has a cost of $2.50, ai Rhode Island $1.76, which I 
believe are the only two States that have a lower cost than Maine. 
Why is that? 

Mr. Keenan. In the Rhode Island case the factor comes in that 
would be true in most States, which has to do with the amount of un 
employment. The rate of unemployment in Rhode Island has heer 
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relatively high since the end of World War LI, and the cost per check 

tends to go down when the number of checks issued goes up, which 
accounts in part for the low per check cost in Rhode or They 
have issued more checks. The operation is somewhat like’ the pro- 
duction of automobiles, the more you make in the production line, 
the less the cost per unit. 

Mr. Bussey. It is not natural to assume that using the W-2 
form has something to do with that reduced cost ? 

Mr. Krenan. Yes, I think it has. I was beginning to explain the 
very low cost for Rhode Island. 

Mr. Wagener. Yes; I think it is reasonable to assume the method 
of payment with the W-2 form has something to do with that, 

Mr. Goopwin. I think the reason why the “W-2 2 has not been used 
on a more widespread basis, Mr. C hairman, would be related to some 
of these program items which have been discussed here, where States 
feel with the kind of conditions that they have in their labor force 
they could not use it effectively. Also when you have some of the 
conditions that Mr. Wagenet mentioned with short periods of em 
ployment, the W—2 would not be the best system. 

Mr. Wacener. I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that the States 
that do use if have a difficult time in determining what percentage of 
the annual wage they should take as a basis for benefits. A man with 
wages of $60 a week, for instance, averaged up probably should not 
get more than 1 percent of his annual wages, but a man who earns 
$100 a week could not have the same percentage applied to him that 
the low-wage man gets because he would be getting $50 a week when 
the other man would be getting $30. That 
here: what percentage should be used to wages. 

Mr. Bussey. What is wrong or illegal about using the average wage 
received during the vear rather than the last wage received ? 

Mr. Wacener. Week by week you mean? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. When you are figuring on a full-vear basis, a 
man might have received $100 one week, another week $80. and an 
other week $60. Why would it not be fair to take the average rather 
than the last wage received ? 

Mr. Wagener. You would take only the average of the weeks in 
which he had earnings. 

Mr. Bussey. That is about the only way you could take it. You 
cannot take it for the weeks he did not work. If you took his last 
wage you would certainly eliminate the nonwage weeks. 

Mr. Wacener. Yes; but if you take only the “weeks he works would 
you take a week when he earned only $2 or $3 and another week when 
he earned $80 or $60? He might have low earnings one week, and 
high earnings the next week. 


is one of the elements 


Mr. Bussey. $2 or $3 would only mean work amounting to an how 
rtwo. You certainly could not take that as his weekly wage. 

Mr. Wagener. I would not think so, but the annual wage does in 
clude those. 

Mr. Bussey. What other State has an unemployment problem com- 
parable to Rhode Island ? 

Mr. Wacener. At the moment there is not any, I would say. 

Mr. Krenan. The Rhode Island problem is unique. Massachu 
setts has a somewhat similar problem, but it is not the same. 
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Mr. Waerner. Massachusetts has a rate problem rather than an 
employment problem. So far as the State’s benefit system is con 
orned, the State did not collect sufficient money to take care of its 
el nployment benefit costs for several years, and that is why their 
nd is not as high as it otherwise would be. If Massachusetts had 
ted at the same rate that Rhode Island did, then Massachusetts 
uld have no problem whatever. It would have a larger fund than 
needs, in my opinion. 
Mr. Bussey. I notice from the table that Massachusetts’ cost per 
k issued is $3.07, which is slightly higher than Maine’s cost. 
Mr. Wagener. Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, has a completely 
echanized system of recording wage-record information and paying 
nefit checks by virtue of those wage records. I might Say that 
thode Island uses request reporting. Rhode Island has a lesser cost 
in Maine. 
Mr. Keenan. One problem in using the W-2 is that it does not 
iry individual weeks of employment or unemployment. The only 
iy you can relate your benefit to the W-2 form would be through the 
we of formulas based on calendar-year earnings. 
Mr. Goopwin. If you wanted to get a new type of annual wage 
eporting, it would be easier to make your determination if you would 
ow the number of weeks in which the individual had some 
ployment. 
There is one problem that in the early days was considered by a 
t of the States, and that would still have to be looked at, which 1s 
ing into account the part-time weeks. If you are going to base 
ir benefits on earnings prorated by part-time employment, it acts 
sa deterrent to workers in ac ‘epting part- time employ ment. 

In other words, if they are going to get a much higher benefit 
int if they are laid off of full-time employment and collect higher 
nefits than if they took a part-time job, you would be encouraging 
neople to take unemployment insurance r: ather than to take part-time 
jobs. =n is one of the things that worries us about a system of 


that kind, but I think you have a rather good point from the stand- 


point of these cost figures. Mr. Chairman. 








EXPERIENCE RATING 


Mr. Bussey. We hear a lot about experience rating in this pro 
ram, and the report indicates that 34 percent of the cost of legal 
hanges is due to this factor. There are many different experience- 
iting systems; are there not? 

Mr. Wacener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goopwin’ Yes. there are. 

Mr. Bussey. How do they operate ¢ 

Ir. Goopwin. IT will ask Mr. Wagenet to answer that question, 
Mr. Wacener. Well, the basic prine iple of the experience-r ating 
system is to charge the benefits against the employers’ accounts, that 

against the contributions collected. Some of the systems are so 

irranged that each employer has an account called an employer re 
serve account against which the actual benefits paid his workers are 
harged. Theoretically, if the employer reserve account reaches zero 
the employee would no longer be entitled to benefit. That was the 
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original employer reserve system, and we have that system in one ¢ 
two States with a modification called a partial pool through whi 
the employee would receive his payment should that employer resery, 
account be exhausted. 

Then we have the employer reserve ratio system. Under this sys 
tem after the actual computation is made of benefits charged agains 


the contribution account, the difference is related to the anual wage: 


paid in the last 3 years or the last 5 years, and that gives the ratio o: 
the percentage by which his tax is determined. 

Then we have variations such as the benefit wage ratio plan whic! 
results in all the wages of a claimant being charged against an en 


ployer’s account. If one benefit check is charged against an employe 


instead of the individual benefit charge all of the base period wages 


earned by the employee from that employer are charged. 

Another method is called the payroll variation plan. That pla 
is used by 4 or 5 States now, and was used by New York State unt 
2 years ago. New York State. I believe, still retains some part of | 

The principle there is that the tax rate depends on the variation i1 
the ae jloyer’s payroll, that is. if his payroll is constant or rising |i 
would be assigned the minimum rate. 

If his payroll varied greatly from quarter to quarter or from year 
to year 
so that he would have to pay 2.7 percent, or, we will say, a higher rat: 
than an employer whose payroll did not vary. That system is operated 
through a schedule of classes of employers depending on the amount 
of variation in their payrolls. 

Mr. Krenan. In that system benefits are not charged to employers 
accounts. That is what you have in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Bussey. There is no practical limit to the administrative cost 
of such a system as new refinements and complications are added, is 
there ¢ 

Mr. Wacener. There has not been a point where we have stopped 
improving the system or have stopped learning new methods. Maybe 
there are shorter methods; I hope there are: sometimes we do not 
know until they are worked out. But I would say we have not come 
to a full development of the system, and I think it would be a mistake 
to think in those terms, that we have done everything we can now, be- 

cause there are bound to be changes. There are changes in the in- 
dustrial patterns in the States from year to year. Not long ago we 
went before the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress for funds for 
the detection and prevention of fr aud. That costs about $2,500,000 a 
year, and I think it is money well spent. 

As the system grows, more millions of workers are coming in year 
after year, and we need more money for fraud detection and preven 
tion and all the other parts of administration of the program. 

Mr. Bussey. Does it not often happen that the application of an 
experience rating system places a greater burden on an industry al- 
ready in finance ial diffic ulty ? 

Mr. Wacener. That is purely a question of operation of State law 
within a particular State. Some industries—let us take the canning 
industry—may have a favorable rate in one State and another rate in 
another State. It depends on the employment pattern in the industry, 
or in the employment itself. 





. he would then have his rate ee to show such variation, 
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1 one Mr. Goopwin. I[ think, on that point, Mr. Chairman, we have an 
rea in the program where we have probably greater inequities of that 
kind, and that 1s on your new employers. The new employe r's are re- 

‘ired to pay the full amount of the tax, 2.7, for the first 3 years of 
peration, and at a time when they are trying to get started it is a 


ynsiderable handicap with competitors at that time. 


COUNSELING AND TESTING 


Mr. Bussey. Referring to table E opposite page 28 of the report, it 
dicates that the total e mployme nt service operations occupied 18,684 
\an-years of employment in 1948, and were reduced to 16,687 man- 
vears in 1952. However, the work of counseling and testing increased 
from 507 in 1948 to 1,048 in 1952. Why? 

Mr. Moruey. I would like to talk to those two items separately. 


COUNSELING 


Counseling functions have been going on in the Employment Service 
for the last 30 years. It was in the New York State Employment 
Service, the Ohio State Employment Service, and in other States 
articularly asa service to the younger people. It was included in the 
process of taking applications, because, after all, counseling is really 
ul expanded or an extended process of securing information from 
ind giving information to the applicant. 

We believed late in the forties that in order to give professional at- 
tention to the counseling program, that it should be considered sepa 
tely and removed from the regular application process of the 
Employment Service. Special counselors grades were established, 
a. ; they were given professional training so that they could then give 
, vocational advice not only to the younger people, but to the older 

workers, the physically handic ‘appe “land veterans. 
Che counseling program has been developed to take care of our 
requirements in connection with the veterans of World War II; like 
wise the counseling service for the younger people and for the phy 
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rESTING 


» we As to testing, a testing time was originally in the placement proc 

| for ess, because it is a part of the process of selecting individuals for 

WU a employers. In the last 5 or 6 years employers are using testing as 
a device a great deal more than they did previously. As a matter of 
fact, in tod: ay’s labor market a large percentage, if not a majority, of 
employers use some me thod of testing their applicants. 

This increase in testing or the increase in number of persons re- 
ceiving this service is really because of the change of practice on the 
part of employers in selecting workers which meant that the Employ- 
ment Service, in order to render service to employers in this type of a 
labor market, was required to use this service more than in the past. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I think the chairman’s question went further, in terms 
of what happened in connection with this saving. You are showing 
2,000 less jobs in 1952 than in 1948. 





























Mr. Moriey. The saving that was accomplished, from 18,684 ; 
16,687, was brought about in part by using group methods and coy 
trolling our processes. Even the increase in 1 the ¢ ounseling and testing 
from 507 to 1,048 man-years could not have been accomplished withi: 
this total if we had not used group methods in the counseling as we 
as in the testing program. 







Mr. Br SBEY. You may have statistics regarding man-years spent ; 
employers’ services and labor market information in this table som 
place, but not under the heading where I was looking for it. I was 
disappointed that I did not find those two items in the table. 

Mr. Moriey. Employers’ services is included in the job place 
ments. That is item (c), “Job placements (nonagric ultural) and n 
lated services to employers.” That includes employers’ services. 

Mr. Bussey. How about labor market information ? 

Mr. Mortey. I think labor market information is included under 
“related services.” 

Mr. Goopwry. We have that broken down in the budget presenta 
tion we will be going over this afternoon. I am not sure what wa: 
behind this particular grouping of functions here. 

Mr. Bussey. What has been the trend the last few years in thes 
activities? 
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INFORMATION 








Mr. Goopwix. On labor market information there has been so) 
increase. There was an increase that is related directly to the de 
fense problem that we have had in the last few years, and I thu 
it is fair to say that over the years, there has been some increase i) 
the regular functions as they relate to labor market informatio 
There has been demand for better and more accurate employment i! 
formation of this kind, and there has been a steady improvement a 
a rather slow but steady increase in the amount of figures that See 
been gathered. 

Mr. Keenan. One of the developments since World War IT has t: 
do with the establishment in many States, by the Governor or Stat 
legislatures, of State development commissions, or State planning 
commissions, or sometimes they are called State industrial develop 
ment commissions. Their responsibilities have to do with planning 
ahead, bringing industries into the State, and putting the labor fore 
to work. 

We find those commissions have called upon the State smageey nee nt 
security agencies for a lot of information. It is only natural, 
cause in this system there is information on employment and ~ 
spective unemployment that can be ascertained through no other 
source. The local office records on unemployment are about the best 
indicator for the people in the locality to look at to determine what 
exists and what is ahead in their communities. E mployers S, In giving 
their orders for workers, are asked to give a general estimate of thei! 
employment and unemployment situation for 60 days ahead. We find 
that information is highly desired by local chambers of commerce. 
State planning commissions, and other groups that are interested i! 
knowing what the employment prospects will be in the States, That 
has been one area of expansion. 

A lot of State agencies are issuing a brief labor market newsletter, 
which is of a great “deal of interest to these groups. 
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STATE SALARIES 


Mr. Bussey. Referring back to page 28, the study states that total 
State nonschool salaries rose 46 percent, while State employment 
security salaries rose 49 percent during this 5-year period. But the 

tudy does not contain National or a State by-St ate comparison of the 

‘rage nonschool salary with the average s: als ary under this program. 
| ‘oonma if such a table could be fur nished the committee / 

Mr. Keenan. The information on State nonschool salaries is not 
itisfactorily gathered. The Bureau of the Census has certain general 

formation, but when you try to break it down on a State-by-State 

s, there are some figures we cannot reconcile. They have figures 
on average State employment security salaries that do not agree with 
our figures. They get their figures on nonschool salaries from various 
ources—sometimes from State civil service commissions, sometimes 
rom State budget officers, and so on—and we do not think they are 
oo accurate. 

We talked to the executive committee of the Interstate Conference 
vhen they were here last week on this very subject, to try to get more 
wcurate figures on State nonschool salaries. 

Mr. Bussey. Where do they get the percentages that are in the 
eport ! 

Mr. Kernan. From census figures on what the total nonschool sal 
aries were in the United States. We found that this figure includes 
part-time workers. We had not known that. It also includes low 
paid institutional employees. So to that extent I think this nonschool 
salary is low. 

Mr. Busrry. It would be quite a job, then, to get such a table, and 
then there would be a question as to its accuracy; is that correct ? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think the study reveals a definite need for followup 
on this salary question, and we have put that very high on our priority 
list. If it meets with your approval, we would like to have that 
followup before we submit additional figures, and then ca with 
the committee at such time as we are able to get this additional infor 
mation, because we are afraid now we might give you some misleading 
nformation if we do not do some checking first. 

Mr. Busrry. I think that will be agreeable. It would not be too 
difficult to furnish the committee a table showing the State positions 
that are paid $10,000 or more, would it ? 

Mr. Keenan. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you furnish such a table for the record, please, 
and, without objection, it will be inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Fosrer. You want it by States / 

Mr. Bussey. Broken down by States; yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 





ployment security agency officials and employees of $10.00 
and over 


Monthly salary rat 
range 


Viti 
1 iti 


of industria! relations $833.33 
of appeals board $1,166.66 each 
ision of accounts and tax collections + $1,083.33 
, division of public employment offices and benefit | $1,208.3 
payments 
ef of field operations $82) to $1,000 
ef referee $745 to $905.2 
Controller $745 to $905.2 
l $745 to $905.2 
Secretary, appeals board $782 to $950.2 
director $650 to $925.2 
$680 to $880 
in, industria $1 ,000.8 
ioner of labor $937.50.4 
ployment cor i mmi I $660 to $980.2 
$660 to $980 
$833.33 
$1,000 
$888 to $1,048 
$743 to $908 
$743 to $908 
$743 to $908.2 
$743 to $908.2 
743 to $908 
$908.2 
$908 


$908 2 


; 
3 


Principal counse 


$1,000.22 
SY0. 
urance service $730 to $905 
$695 to $870 
unemployment insurance fund $1,250 
ive director $987.08 
t director of State unemployment insurance $877.53 
tant director of State unemployment insurance ac- | $820.05 to $969.02 
counts (maintenance and control 
Assistant director of State unemployment insurance ac- $820.05 to $969.02.? 
counts (audit and collections 
Assistant industrial commissioner $695.87 to $844.83 
2 aj board members $908.33 each. 
Chai in, appeals board $1,083.33 
. unemployment insurance tax liability deter $770.40 to $919.37.2 
Counsel to department of unemployment insurance $820.05 to $969.02 
Director of employment security finance $820.05 to $969.02.2 
Director of planning $720.74 to $869.71 
Director of unemployment insurance claims $851.28, 
Director of unemployment research $820.05 to $969.02.2 
2 employment security area directors $820.05 to $969.02 
Executive secretary to appeals board $833.33 
Principal actuary $695.87 to $844.83.2 
Pennsylvania Executive director $917 to $1,100 
2 associate directors (for employment service and un- | $777 to $917 each.? 
employment insurance 
South Carolina Executive director $850. 
General counsel $850.5 
Texas . Chairman and executive director $1,041.67 
2 cor issioners $1,000 each. 
Administrator $835 to $9. 
Assistant administrator 735 
General counsel 


1 $100 from State funds 

2 Where rate of $10,000 ($833.33 per month) falls within a range, information available to BES does not 
show exact salary incumbent may be receiving. 

* $500 from State funds 

4 $625 from State funds 

$ Range is $575 to $755; incumbent is former executive director who, under rules, permitted to keep higher 
rate since change was for convenience of Commission. 


Source: State compensation plan material on file with the Bureau of Employment Security, 





TAX COLLECTIONS COMPARED WITH ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Bussey. Table A opposite page + of the study indicates that 
the tax collections have gone up 40 percent during the 5-year period 
1947-52, while the administr: ative costs of the unemployment in- 

ance program have gone up 63 percent. The administrative costs 

‘fiscal year 1953 are also going up more than tax collections, are 
hey noté 

Mr. Goopwin For the one year 1953? 

Mi. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Gvopwin. Iam not sure. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fosrer. In 1952 the collections amounted to $258,945,000. We 
estimate in 1953 they will amount to $271,200,000, which would be an 

rease of approximately $15,000,000. Therefore, the answer to 
your question is “Yes,’ Mr. Chairman, since the administrative 
osts show a greater increase. 

Mr. Bussey. I note from table 9 in the appendix, there is a very 
creat difference between States with regard to the administrative 
ost as a percentage of tax collections. Why should industrial States 

ke Illinois and Ohio pay less than 50 percent, and other industrial 
States, like Massachusetts and New York, spend over 80 percent? 

Mr. Kernan. There are a great many factors that go into that. 
. e first is the type of State law they have, how complex it is. An- 
other factor is the coverage under State law whether the law covers 
anal rs of 8 or more or employers of 1 or more. In States where 
the State law covers employers of one or more, the program is more 
expensive because it covers more employers and more workers are 
eligible for benefits, 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have the figures as to how many are covered 
in those States? Originally, in Illinois, it covered employers with 
eight or more employees. I do not know if that is true now or not. 

Mr. WaceEnet. It is still eight in Illinois. 

Mr. Keenan. Ohio is 3 or more; Massachusetts is 8 or more. 
forget the other State you asked about. 

Mr. Busspry. New York. 

Mr. Keenan. New York is four or more. 

Mr. Bussey. [llinois and Massachusetts have the same number, 
eight or more? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sit 

Mr. Bussey. Illinois’ cost as the percentage of tax collections is 
16.5, while Massachusetts’ percentage is 82.1, which is almost double. 

Mr. Kernan. Yes, that is correct. The rate of unemployment in 
those States during the year this table covers is a factor. I would 
not hazard a guess as to how significant a factor that might be. The 
rate in Massachusetts the last 3 or 4 years has been higher than in 
most industrial States. We would have to check in this year to see 
how it compares with Illinois, but if there were 50 percent more 

laims for benefits in Massachusetts during 1952 than in Illinois, that 
would explain part of the reason why the administrative costs in 
Massachusetts were higher than in Illinois during that year. 

The systems that are in effect in the State agencies have something 
to do with it. Some States have provisions in their law which re- 
quire a little more expensive administration than others. 
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The tax rate in the States has something to do with it. In som 
States they have had experience r: ya since the beginning cf t 
program, and in other States they have had them only in ‘the ea 
few years. The average tax rate is ; + today, but that varies from 
tax rate of 2.7 in some States to a tax rate below 1 percent in other 
States. 

Mr. Wagenet, do you have the average tax rate for Massachusetts 
and Illinois? 

Mr. Goopwin. These figures fluctuate, in the first place, becaus 
the base changes with economic changes that take place. U sualh 
they take place on a fairly uniform pattern, but you do get somé 
deviations in that pattern. 

Mr. Krenan. Mr. Wagenet just corrected me. In Massachusetts, 
the law covers employers of one or more. 

Mr. Wacener. Yes. And in Illinois it covers employers of six or 
more, 

Mr. Goopwirn. New York is four or more? 

Mr. WaceEneET. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. So that would account for a substantial part of the 
difference in rate. 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN ADMINISTRATIVE COST 


Mr. Bussey. Referring to table 11 in the appendix, there is also 
a very wide difference in the percentage of increase in administrative 
cost in the last 5 years. The range, not counting United States 
Territories and possessions, is from 14.3 percent for Iowa to 76 per 


cent for New Mexico, with South Carolina just sbarely behind with 
75 percent. Why should there be such variation ? 

Mr. Keenan. These are percentages of increase, are they not ? 

Mr. Buszey. Yes. Iowa has an increase of 14.3 percent; New 
Mexico, 76 percent: and South Carolina, 75 percent. 

Mr. Goopwtn. There are a number of factors involved in that. We 
know what some of the general considerations are. One of them is 
that you have an uneven impact of economic development that has 
taken place in that 5-year period, and you get some reflection in these 
figures from that fact. 

Some of these States were behind in the development of their 
administration in one phase or another, and we have tried to equalize 
some of those. For instance, some of the States in their employment 
operations 5 or 6 years ago we felt needed strengthening, and they 
may have gotten more than an average increase in those particular 
activities. To give you a satisfactory answer in anv individual case 
I am afraid we would have to check it back against the specific 
facts that are involved in the situation. This might also reflect some 
of the points that were the center of this study, that is, changes that 
might have come about in the unemployment-insurance program by 
changes in State law. That might have increased the cost in some 
States at a much more rapid rate than in some of the other States. 


EXTENT OF FEDERAL CONTROL OF STATE PROGRAM CHANGES 
Mr. Bussey. Do you have any power to keep a State from putting 


into effect a change in its method of operation if it appears that the 
costs are completely out of line with the benefits to be gained ? 
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Mr. Gooow1n. We do not have power to tell them they cannot make 
inge in their law, unless it is not in conformity with the standards 
e Federal legislation. 

On the other hand, there are no legal limitations on the Department 

the grant of funds. It has to be done on an equitable basis, but 

re is no provision in the Federal law which says we have to grant 

ney for anything that is presented, and we do, as a matter of fact, 
to make money available for some of the proposals that are 


nresel — By and large the proposals that are made are reasonable, 


nd we try to ‘include them in what we grant money for, but there is 
sailitp uulsion on the Department to do that. We have followed 
e practice, particularly where the State legislature has passed a 
vy, of making the money available generally if the new provisions of 
he State law were in conformity with the Federal law. 
Mr. Bussey. Do you do anything in the way of weighing costs 
cainst benefits in the case of indiv idu: il State ch: anges ¢ 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes. There is no formula involved i in that, because 
ere are such wide differences in the cost due to geographic factors 
d such things, but we do apply that test, and if it looks like it is 
it of line we have a discussion with the State about it and try 
bring it back in line. We determine how much money will be 
lotted for that specific purpose. We have tried to do it by a system 
o that we would be equitable as between the States. That is why we 
ive developed this rather complicated system of time reporting and 
kine our allocations on the basis of workload and time factors 


BENEFITS FROM LEGAL CHANGES 


Mr. Bussey. What I am leading up to, Mr. Goodwin, is what I see 
sa basie part of the committee directive. ‘The directive states: 


It is therefore the desire of the committee that the Department make a thorough 
dy of this situation to determine the additional costs that have resulted from 

ons of State laws and regulations during the past 5 years and the benefits 
ich resulted from these changes. 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sit 
Mr. Bussey. What are the benefits that have been brought about by 


these changes ¢ 


Mr. Goopwin. Well, the report does not get into that area. The) 
It that it was complicated, it was controversial, and that they could 
ot make a contribution in the time they had available. 

My own feeling on the matter, after studying the report carefully, 

That the case for these changes that have been made is suf 
ently sound that the Federal Government is not in a position to 
ect its idea of the kind of State law that should be adopted over a1 

bove the State’s. 

| think there is a type of expenditure where the Federal Gove: 

ent would be justified in substituting its judgment for the State's, 

t that, in my opinion, should be in areas related to more efficient 

ethods that could be adopted. 

For instance, if we can point to more efficient methods and a State 
do it that way but refuses to do it that way, then I think we would 
justified in making a reduction in the amount of money. But in 

ese program areas such as were referred to in this study, unless it 

\ pretty clear-cut conclusion that they are of no value from the 


ta idpoint of society, then I do not. believe that the Federal Govern 
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ment ought to substitute its judgment for that of the legislature wh 
passed that particular law. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, then, no attempt was made in the study 
to determine the benefits of these changes ¢ , 

Mr. Goopwin. No. They noted that there are both proponents 
and opponents to the several proposals, and I think by implication, 
at least, they concluded that there was some value in these special zed 
programs that were under consideration. 

Mr. Dovson. We included a statement in the Secretary’s letter t 
you that Dr. Fauri stated in the preface of his report that it was 
impossible in the time available to adequately evaluate the benefits 
derived from the legal changes, and it was his apparent feeling that 
such an evaluation would not have contributed greatly to the purposes 
of the study. 

Mr. Bussey. That was his opinion. 

Mr. Dopson. We had some discussion at the Department, and w 
were inclined to agree with Dr. Fauri. 

Mr. Bussey. Certainly the States make some evaluation after the 
changes are made. 

Mr. Keenan. We asked the States to give us their estimate of t 
increase in cost in each of these areas, and we asked the States to com 
ment to us on the benefits of their legislative changes in their States, 
and only one State gave us a letter inreply. I think two other States, 
after the report W as finished, sent in a partial statement, but I believe 
{ am correct in saying that only one of the State agenc les actually 
gave us their opinion of the benefits of the legislative changes in their 
State. We talked to a number of State agency administrators about 
it, and their views were that most of the le wish ative changes in request 
reporting and experience rating were so highly controversial that they 
were not in much of a position to comment. They deferred to the 
legislatures which passed the laws, and they did not feel they should 
comment on that. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you think it is possible for State legislatures to 
act on such legislation without conferring, at least, with State admin 
istrators as to what benefits might come out of it? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that is true, but I think quite frequently what 
we have is the State administrator commenting largely from a tech 
nical point of view, and your real expressions of opinion from a 
policy point of view come from labor and management. On some 
of the points in this study labor and management are widely di 
vergent in their views, so I think Dr. Fauri may have had that 
in mind. 

Mr. Dopson. The Secretary went further in his letter and based 
some of his opinions on the problem of differences of opinion be 
tween management and labor. He also made the statement that i! 
regard to request reporting, the changes have been made so recently 
that it would be impossible to make an objective evaluation of them 
at this time. 

Mr. Bussey. But the 48 States were asked to give Dr. Fauri the 
benefit of any views they had that would show us the benefits of 
these changes? 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. And only one responded ? 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 





COST OF LEGAL CHANGES 


Mr. Bussey. I notice toward the bottom of the first page of the 
face, the study states: 


Moreover, the cost consequences of all legal changes are relatively small. 


[ cannot agree with that statement that the cost consequences of 

ese legal changes are relatively small. I think they are quite con- 
siderable. 

Mr. Keenan. The report, on page I, item 2—C, expands that state- 
nent a little with this language: 

Approximately $4 million of the total was due to nonlegislative changes. 

Mr. Bussey. Where is that? 

Mr. Keenan. es I, the first page of the findings and recommen- 

itions. It says: 

Cc. The cumulative increased expenditures for the 5-year period resulting 

om changes in “State laws and regulations” totaled $16.6 million. Approxi- 
ately $4 million of the total was due to nonlegislative changes (i. e., changes 
n rules and regulations). While the sum of $16.6 million is certainly large of 
tself, it represents only 2 percent of the approximately $800 million spent for 
employment security administration during the same 5 years. 


In point A above that, it gives the estimated cost of legal changes 
1 percentage of the 1952 ‘administrative expenditures. I do not 
ink the report meant to say the $16.6 was sm: ill, but that it was rela- 
tively small in comparison to the total cost. 
That is the way I interpret it. 
Mr. Bussey. On page 1 of the Secretary’s letter of January 16, 
1953, addressed to Mr. Taber, chairman of the Committee on Appro- 


priations, the Secretary had this to say: 

On page II of the report the additional cost for law changes in the 5-year 
period is stated as 2 percent of the total spent for State employment security 
administration in the same period. This additional cost amounts to 9.5 percent 
of the expenditures for personal services for direct unemployment insurance 
operations in 1952. (See p. 15 of the report.) 

I still do not consider that the cost of consequences of these legal 
hanges are relatively small. Sixteen million dollars, even taking 
away the $4 million they speak of as being due to nonlegislative 
changes, is a tremendous amount of money. 

Mr. Keenan. The report says: 

While the sum of $16.6 million is certainly large of itself, it represents only 
2 percent of the approximately $800 million spent for employment security 
administration during the same 5 years. 

Mr. Bussey. There is another factor we ought to take into consid- 
eration in judging whether this is of relatively small consequence, and 
that is the fact that this is a continuing cost, not a nonrecurring cost. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, you said this morning this report had 
developed some information that should be of v: alue for some time to 
come. We expect to set up projects to make explorations along this 
line. I hope the action on our administrative appropriation is not too 
drastic that it will delay some of these projects. As different prob- 
lems come up from day to day we have to work on them, but this 
involves management planning over some time, and unless we have 
the staff to do the work, we will have to spend our time on these alarms 
you spoke of. 
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Mr. Bussey. This morning when we recessed we had gone throug) 
the study of the administrative cost of changes in State employment 
security laws rather hurriedly. 
I would like to ask. 











There are one or two more questions 








POSSIBILITY OF 





INCREASED STATE RESPONSIBILITY 








In times past, I have indicated to most of the bureaus that hay; 
appeared before this committee my personal thoughts with respect t; 
transferring many of the Government’s functions to the States, 

order to reduce this so-called Federal bureaucracy here in Washing 
ton. Pursuing that fundamental opinion, I have wondered if there are 
not some functions in the Bureau that could be carried on by the 
States rather than by the Federal Government here in Washington. 


















SHIFT OF TAXES FOR 





STATE ADMINISTRATION 









Mr. Goodwin, what would you think of the alternative of giving to 


the States one-fourth of 1 percent, and the Federal Government tak 
ing five one-hundredths of 1 percent for its expenses; the States as- 
suming the responsibility for all actual program operation and the 
Federal Government giving advice and assistance, publishing overall 
statistics and analyses; and so forth, and of course accounting for tax 
receipts. 

Mr. Goopwin. That question, Mr. Chairman, has a number of angles 
to it. First, I would like to make sure that I understand the arithme- 
tic you have suggested, of the States taking one-fourth of 1 percent 
of a tax collected, and whether that would be adequate. Your thought 
is that the tax would remain the same. 

Mr. Bussey. Of the three-tenths of 1 percent that is collected there 
would be twenty-five one-hundredths, or one-fourth of 1 percent al 
lowed to the State for administrative purposes, and five one-hun- 
dredths for the operation at the Federal level. I am using that break 
down just for Mlustrative purposes. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. I do not know how that would figure out 
terms of the amount of money that is involved. 

I would like to talk briefly, Mr. Chairman, to the basic point that 
underlies this. I think the program as we have it now has a pretty 
good balance between the States and the Federal Government, and | 
doubt if anything would be gained by making any radical changes. 
As a matter of fact, I think possib ‘ly it would weaken the system if 
there were radical changes made in terms of what the State itself does 
and what the Federal Government is doing. 

The Federal Government is performing a function that relates to 
conformity phases of the Federal law, and I take it from what you said 
and what you tentatively proposed for discussion purposes, that would 
involve changing the Federal law in that respect so there would be 
no longer any standards in the Federal law which the States would be 
required to meet. 

Mr. Bussey. Naturally I appreciate that this is not a legislaive 
committee, but I wanted to explore the fundamentals that are involved 
in the overall problem. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. But when you get into the standards that we 
have in the Federal act, one of the most important of the standards 
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is in relation to experience rating. They are stated in such a way that 
.o deductions can be made in this 2.7 rate on benefits unless it is done 
in relation to employer experience with unemployment. I have on 
oceasion raised a question with a number of groups, particularly em- 
ployer groups because they are the ones particularly interested in 
experience rating, about an amendment to the Feder: al act repealing 
the standards provision in the Federal act. Under such an amendment 
the States would have complete leeway in this area of taxation in terms 
of the amount of tax that is levied, and if its reserve would permit, 
they could make a tax reduction across-the-board rather than having 
te do it through the special rate provision. 

[ have run up against almost solid opposition from the employer 
groups to that suggestion. That has been true, at least, with those 
with whom I have discussed this particular question: They want the 
standards of experience retained in the Federal act. There are a few 
other standards in the Federal act so far as unemployment insurance 
is concerned, having to do principally with the labor standards pro- 
vision. 

Then there are some ll in the Federal act on administration. 
In other words, the Federal Government has some responsibility to see 
that administration in the States meets standards of efliciency so ben- 
fits can be paid promptly when due. 

One of the things, Mr. Chairman, that would be involved in this 

kind of a proposal is the difficulty that was connected with the 100- 
percent tax-offset proposal. 
- There was a proposal that gained quite a bit of support a few years 
ago, which would give to the States all of the fund from the three- 
tenths of 1 percent tax, and give it to them on the basis of the col- 
lections in those States. 

At that time we did some checking on the various States and dis- 
covered that about 18 or 20 States would actually get less money 
through their collections than they are getting now. Those ve 1- 
pally were the sparsely settled States, such as the whole Rocky Moun- 
tain area group, where their administrative costs of this program run 
as high as 200 percent of the tax collections made in those States. 
Not all of the 20 were that high, but some of them were just a little 
under 200 percent of the tax collections. 

3ut it seemed to me that this kind of an arrangement would run 
into that same problem. Most of the opposition to the 100 percent 
tax offset came from those States. I think purely as a bread and 
butter proposition, that they would get a great deal less out of the 
system if that kind of an arrangement were adopted than they would 
under the present arrangement. 

Mr. Busrey. Which were the 18 or 20 States? 

Mr. Wagener. There are about 14 or 15. 

Mr. Bussey. About what is the percentage of the total population 
accounted for by these 15? 

Mr. Goopwin. The eens would be very small. I do not know 
offhand, but it would be a very small percentage of the total. About 
60 percent of our workload falls within 8 or 9 States. When you 
start at the other end of the scale and take the sparsely populated 
States, taking the first 10 or 15 of them, my guess is they would not 
have more than about 9 or 10 percent of the population. 
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Mr. Bussey. I just noticed the 15 States set out in table 9 of the 
appendix of this study. I shall read the names: Alaska, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Hawaii, Idaho, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp. 
shire, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
and Wyoming. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. There is one other figure that I remember, and 
that is this: If we take a period of years there are well over half of 
the States which at some time will actually have been in this position. 
In other words, for a period of time, their administrative costs have 
been higher than the tax collections under the three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent for their State, so that I think there would be a few other States 
as well as some of those you mentioned who would be concerned in this. 

I would like to say 1 or 2 things about what you indicate as the 
Bureau’s functions in this kind of an agreement. A good part of 
the work we do, Mr. Chairman, is the sort of thing that you made 
reference to. A lot of the work we do is in collecting information, 
making it available to all the States. We try to give them the best 
experience we know of through various types of study of the charac 
ter that Mr. Wagenet mentioned this morning. We actually operate 
in an authoritative role for a very small part of the program. Most 
of it is in terms of trying to be helpful, in digging out the facts, and 
letting the facts speak for themselves. 

In that area there is an awful lot of work that can be done more 
effectively by the Federal Government than by the individual States. 

One example is that of the so-called farm kit which we prepare for 
use by the States. My recollection is that it costs us about $35,000 a 
year, but we distribute that to all the States, and they, with slight 
modification and with very little cost, can adapt it to their own needs 
in the State. It serves their purpose probably better than if they 
themselves had developed a kit of their own, and certainly I think 
at a much lower cost. 

We have estimated that it would cost them on an average about 
$20,000 a State to do it in the State. And it probably would not be 
quite as good, either. We are in the position of, as I said in testifying 
earlier, the home office of a corporation that has largely decentralized 
units where they have authority for performing most of the func- 
tions in those decentralized units, but they receive a lot of centralized 
services from the home office, simply because it is cheaper to do it that 
way, cheaper and more efficient. 

Mr. Bussry. Where would this differ from the Mexican farm-labor 
program, where we appropriate money from the Federal Treasury to 

carry on that program, if we let the States have this entire amount 
of three-tenths of 1 percent, then make a direct appropriation to carry 
on the functions which should be carried on at the Federal level for 
the benefit of all the States? 

Mr. Goopwin. When you get into the Mexican program you then 
get into a direct operating program. Only the Federal Government 
is authorized to deal with a foreign government, and you are dealing 
with problems for the country asa whole. You get into actual opera- 
tion of that part of the program. 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate that fact, but T did not have that in mind 
so much as the principle of making a direct appropriation to carry on 


this work at the Federal level and letting the tax go to the States for 
their costs. 
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Mr. Goopwrn. I think you can justify it on the basis that you indi- 
cate. I think the objection to returning the collections under the 
three-tenths of 1 percent tax to the States would come principally from 
the points I just made about its inadequacy in relation to certain 
States. I think it would create considerable difficulty in many States. 

Mr. Bussey. The report hardly mentions the possibility of turning 
the three-tenths of 1 percent tax over to the States and having them 
run their program with those funds. Of course a State would have 
to supplement it with State appropriations if the three-tenths of 1 
percent were not enough; and if it were more than enough, the balance 
ould 0 into the State’s unemployment insurance fund. 

Mr. Goopwry. I am not sure that that is what would happen in 
many States, Mr. Chairman. Those having no pressing need for 
that money for benefit payments—and that is true of several of the 
States where, as you know, their reserves are very high—would have 
qm ite a tempts ition to appropriate in excess of the amount necess: iy 
for the proper administrative cost of the function and to use the 
excess for some other purpose. You would have this money coming 
into the State, where it could be used without restriction for admin- 
istration as well as for payment of benefits. 

Suppose the State has several times what is regarded as a safe 
reserve for benefit payments, then there is going to be a strong tendency 
to appropriate the money for other purposes “other than using it for 
administrative costs. My personal feeling is that it would probably 
ead to waste. It would not be a waste for which the Federal Govern- 
ment would be responsible, perhaps. The latter would be in position 
of washing its hands of it, and saying it is up to the States. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say in connection with my opening remarks 
this afternoon that I am in the midst of a very interesting study. 
The study goes into the consideration of the financial condition of 
the States, the financial condition of each State in 1932, as compared 
with 1952. The reason I am making that study is because, based on 
the check I have made so far, the indebtedness of the States has 
gone down year after year, and their cash balances have been greatly 
increasing year by year. I do not have to amplify on the condition 
of the national debt, which is approaching the $275 billion limit, 
That is the reason for my contention that we are going to be better 
off when we get some of these services back in the States, because 
their financial condition is such they are better able to handle them 
than is the Federal Government. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Of course, in this connection, if you give it back 
to the States, you are also giving back the tax. From the st: indpoint 
of the Federal Government it has made a profit out of this tax. There 
are many people who think that it should not have made a profit, but 
nevertheless it has made a minimum of about one-half billion dollars 
of profit, and is currently making about $50 million profit a year. 

So I think it is important, at least, to give.consideration to that 
angle of the problem, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. Would not the administration of a program at the 
Federal level cost considerably less if you did not have to work out 
the administrative budget for each of the States each year? 

Mr. Goopwi1n. Well, a good part of our work and costs relates to the 
budget consideration. That would not necessarily represent all sav- 
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ing, however, if this went back to the States, because the part of the 
process that we perform relating to that would have to be performed 
by someone if it went back to the States. 

In other words, from the taxpayer’s point of view the budget work 
would have to be done by someone, because what we do is largely 
a review function related to an evaluation of what is being performed 
for the money that is spent. 

If you are going to have efficiency, if you are going to have economi 
operation, someone must perform ‘that’ function, and presumably the 
States would, in this case, if it were transferred back. 

But I do not think that represents the principal reason, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the Federal Government’s role in this. I think if that were 
the only thing, you could make a pretty clear-cut case for State opera- 
tion only. But I do not think it is the principal case, so far as the 
Federal Government’s activities in this program are concerned. This 
program, particularly the Employment Service, has to operate in the 
kind of economy that we have in this country, and the plain fact of 
the matter is that our economy does not respect State lines. Our 
economy is a national economy and many parts of this program 
cannot operate on other than a national basis if we are to operate 
efficiently. We cannot operate exclusively on the State-line basis. 

We meet that problem very clearly, of course, when we get in the 
defense emergency programs. It is always quite apparent then in 
the Employment Service operations. 

We not only move a great deal of labor between the States, and 
have over the last few years, but there has been a great deal of move- 
ment with other countries. 

This whole area that I talked about a few months ago, of getting 
a certain amount of uniformity into operation, so that one State can 
deal with another State, and the service functions that can be per- 
formed more efficiently and at lower cost by the Federal Government, 
it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, represents the best argument and the 
basic argument for the Federal Government continuing in this field. 

I would like to tell one little anecdote that one of the State people 
told me the other day. 

Once in a while we run into a little criticism of our regional offices. 
I was talking with one of the State administrators who happens to 
be one of the tougher minded ones, in my opinion. I asked him what 
his reactions were to our regional offices. He thought a minute, and 
said, “Well, I will tell you, sometimes I am a little irritated by the 
regional offices, and occasionally I might even say that I would just 
as soon see them eliminated, but when I am really honest about the 
mi utter I have to admit that they are the ones who keep me on my 
toes.” 

This was to me an important point. I think that frequently any 
of us become irritated with the thing that we need most, and I think 
that may be true of our regional offices. 


INTERSTATI CONFERENCE OF EMPLoyY MENT SECURITY ADMINISTRATORS 
Mr. Bussey. I believe that last month there was an interstate con- 


ference of employment security administrators held here in Wash- 
ington, was there not ? 
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Mr. Goopwrn. Well the executive committee of the conference was 

here last week, was it not ? 

Mr. Keenan. Last week, yes, sir. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, last week. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the meeting on February 10? 

Mr. Keenan. That was the legislative committee of the interstate 
onference. They have about a dozen or more committees. 

Mr. Bussey. I see. Word got back to me that at one of these meet- 

is Mr. Keenan and Mr. Goodwin attended there was some criticism 
of the fact that the State administrators had a meeting with me the 

cht before. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I would like to talk to that point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. If you will, please. I am very anxious to hear your 
explanation. 

Mr. Goopwtn. We had gotten bits of information here and there 
bout there having been a meeting on the appropriation request. We 
did not have enough information to know what had actually gone on, 
what had taken place, and what had been said. 

Then, last week, when the executive committee of the interstate con- 
ference was in here, I have forgotten what day it was, but on one of 
the days one of the State administrators made a talk before the execu- 
tive committee and brought out that a meeting had been held and 
mong other things inferred that certain State administrators who 
had attended this meeting had stated during the meeting that reduc- 
tions could be made in the cost of operation of the program in the 
States without doing any damage to the program. 

We have received from all the State administrators their estimates 
of what they regard as necessary for operation of the program in the 
States, and my point in talking with the executive committee of the 
interstate conference stmply was that if they were telling me one 
thing as to what was necessary in terms of the amount of money needed 
and coming up and telling you another that I objected to it very 
strenuously. 

I made it amply clear in that discussion, Mr. Chairman, that I did 
not even entertain the thought that it was not proper for them to have 
any kind of a meeting with you, either on the record or off the record, 
to discuss any subject that you or they cared to discuss. 

I made only one point with them at that time, and that was the one 
[ mentioned, that if they had changed their minds on what was neces- 
sary to run this program they had an obligation to me to tell me what 
that change was, and that they had an obligation to tell you the same 
thing they told me, or vice versa, 

Mr. Bussey. There was no criticism of the fact that we did have 
the meeting ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I went to great lengths to make it clear that that was 
not involved in any way. I repeated that point several times. 

Mr. Bussey. In order to set the record straight on this side of the 
table, I would like to have the record show that I have known Mr. 
Stanley Rector of the unemployment benefit advisers more or less in- 
timately as far back as 1943. ‘That was when Bob Leach was in charge 
of the office here in Washington. 

As a matter of fact, my former secretary in the 78th Congress, Mrs. 
Elsie Coleman, worked in that office in the years 1945 and 1946, one 
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of my lapses in my attendance as a Member of Congress, and I would 
like for you to know just how that meeting happened to come about. 

The meeting was entirely at my request. Mr. Rector did not ever 
suggest 1t. 

In the course of our conversation one day he told me about these 
administrators coming to Washington, and I asked Mr. Rector if it 
would be possible for myself and the executive secretary of the com- 
mittee to meet with them briefly to discuss the program in general. 

The reason for that was this, and I am doing it with all the different 
agencies I possibly can: 

At the beginning of this year I went to Mr. Taber, the chairman of 
the committee, and told him that if I was going to be chairman of t! 
subcommittee, I was going to try to obtain as much information an 
knowledge as I possibly could from any source that I could in Seiler 
to attempt, at least, to make the 1 ight recommendations concerning 
appropriations. 

I have found in the past that this committee, like all the other Sub- 
committees on Appropriations, only gets to hear one side of the story, 
and that is principally from those at the heads of the various agencies 
and bureaus who are asking for the money. What outside witnesses 
we have heard in the past have been witnesses who have been in here 
even trying to raise the requests allowed by the Bureau of the Budget. 
I have made it my business to contact many individual employees in 
various agencies of Government, trying to gain knowledge that we do 
not get from the heads of the bureaus when they testify in behalf of 
their appropriations, and I want the record to show that I am going 
to continue to do that, and that any employee of any agency of Gov- 
ernment is absolutely protected in giving me any factual data or sug- 
gestion which will in any way help me to do my job better than I 
might otherwise do it. They will be protected 100 percent, and if any 
of the heads of agencies want to quarrel with that I will bring out the 
old Lioyd-LaFollette Act, which was passed in 1912 and has never 
been repealed, which protects these employees, because I am deter- 
mined to try to obtain some information regarding these appropria- 
tions in addition to that given by the heads of agencies. 

T am certainly glad to have, and I appreciate getting your explana- 
tion of what took place at the meeting because I was a trifle disturbed, 
especially in view of the fact that this meeting was called at my 
request, and that not one of the State administrators nor Mr. Rector 
had made the suggestion to me. It was only because of my desire 
to know as much as I could about the program in order to carry on 
my duties as chairman of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Keenan. Could I make one statement there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keenan. The meeting of the State executive committee that 
Mr. Goodwin mentioned was held last week. It was not held in early 
February. It was last week. It was, I think, on Thursday morn- 
ing when the matter came up there. As Mr. Goodwin said one of the 
administrators mentioned that there had been a meeting. We had 
no knowledge that that meeting was with you or with the Appropri- 
ations Committee. We did not know with whom the meeting was 
held. All that was said was that the administrators had met with 
someone on the Hill. It was not until Friday that we knew definitely 
with whom the meeting was held. 
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Mr. Bussey. The meeting I held with the administrators was on 
February 9, and knowing that they were going to be in here on 
February 10 I asked Mr. Rector if it would be possib ‘le to meet with 
. few of them the night before, because I knew I could not meet with 
them during the day. 

Mr. Keenan. You said in your early comment that we discussed 
t with the States the next day. I wanted to make it clear that our 
discussion with the States was last Thursday. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you; I will stand corrected. 

Mr. Keenan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Goopwin. It was almost 2 or 3 weeks before we knew about it. 

Mr. Keenan. And on Thursday when we discussed it we did not 
know with whom the meeting was held. 

Mr. Bussey. I will state further for the record that, as far as I 
remember, I do not know of a single administrator who told me that 
he could get along with less money. If that remark was made, I am 
sorry that it made such a slight impression on my memory. 

Mr. Goopwry. That statement was made by a member ‘of : 1 group 
of - ite administrators who spoke before the executive committee. 

s I said to you a little while ago, I am interested in reducing these 
costs, too, but I do not think it is fair to me for a State administrator 
to tell me that he has got to have every cent that he has in his budget 
and then come up here and tell a me »mber of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of Congress that it can be cut here, there, or any place else. 
If he wants to change his mind that is fine, particularly if he wants 
to change it in that direction, but I think he has an obligation to tell 
me at the same time. 

Mr. Busrey. I also want to say, for the benefit of the record, that 
I can es late your concern about such a situation. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, sir. That was my only concern. There 
Is no que stion about the propr ie ty of it. 

Mr. Bussey. If the statement was made I do not recall it, but if it 
was made, I wonder what was the object of this particular member’s 
bringing it up before the executive committee. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Well, I do not know, exe ept my guess is that there 
was a lot of misinformation floating around. Many people did not 
know exactly what had happened and it may have been due to a 
misunderstanding. I really do not know the answer to your question, 
but that is my guess. 

Mr. Dopson. When I heard about this I felt that the Secretary’s 
office was concerned in it, because if there was too much money in 
the budget the Secretary might be embarrassed. I have had requests 
from many administrators asking if I could help Mr. Goodwin get a 
larger appropriation. I have never had anyone tell me that he has 
too much, that the appropriation should be reduced. 

Mr. Goopwtn. In this same connection, the executive committee of 
the interstate conference before they finished their meetings last week 
drew up a resolution, which I assume, was stimulated by this develop- 
ment, but the resolution takes an official position on the part of the 
conference on the need for the money requested on State grants. I 
think that has probably already been brought to your attention. I 
thought I would mention it. 





Monpay, Marcu 9, 1953. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND 
IeMPLOYMENT SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 est 


Appropriation or estimate $186, 060,000 | $190, 360, 000 $218, 000. tnx 
Prior year balance available : 253, 000 2, 394, 000 

Available from subsequent year appropriation 45, 000, 000 42, 606, 000 6, ON 
Available in prior year 40, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 4: x 
Reimbursements from other accounts 4, 730 5, 000 x 


Total available for obligation i vs 191, 317, 730 190, 365, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year | 2, 394, 000 ] 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 7, 504 


Obligations incurred ‘ 188, 916, 226 190, 365, 000 218, 005 


Obligations by activities 
Description 1952 actual $1953 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


1. Unemployment compensation activities $90, 551, 883 $84, 191, 000 $103, 501, 10 
2. Employment service activities 73, 929,621 | 79,039, 600 | 78, 984, 600 
3. State administration 21, 570, 992 22, 129, 400 | 22, 964, 3 
4. Veterans’ unemployment compensation activities 2, 550, 00 
5. Contingency fund 5, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 

. Adjustment for appropriation of prior and subsequent year 2, 859, 000 


Total direct obligations 188, 911, 496 | 190, 360, 000 218, 000, 


| 
| 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 
| 
| 


3. State administration , 730 | 5, 5, 000 


Obligations incurred 199, 365,000 | 218, 005, 00 
i 
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Obligations by objects 













Object classification 1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 






Summary of Personal Services 





of permanent positions 
1ivalent of all other positions l 
nber of all employees 







laries and grades 


ral schedule grade 
rage salary $4, 471 $4, 525 $4. 572 
3 


GS-63 Gs-6.3 Gis-6 










verage grace 









il service obligations 
r inent positions 












rt-time and temporary positions 2, 442 
egular pay in excess of 52-week base 2, 087 2, 13 2, 139 






otal personal service obligations 


Direct Obligations 







rsonal services 536, 673 538, 760 544, 253 
vei 911 1, 200 1, 300 
ransportation of things 
( munication services 15, 420 16, 000 17, 000 
Rents and utility services 54 60 60 









Printing and reproduction 2, 892 3, 000 3. 000 

07 Other contractual services 5, 445 7, 000 7, 500 
Supplies and materials 5, O42 6, 000 6, 200 

” Equipment 3, 450 1, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 188, 340, 240 189. 787, 230 217, 418, 887 
l'axes and assessments 469 750 800 
Total direct obligations 188, 911, 496 190, 360, 000 218, 000, 000 






Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 






ersonal services 4, 730 5, 000 5, 000 


I 






188, 916, 226 218, 005, 000 










Obligations incurred 





Analysis of expenditures 










1952 actual | 1953 estimat 1954 estimate 











nliquidated obligations, start of year $1, 985, 465 $4, 425, 001 $7, 670, 001 
059 


ustment in obligations of prior years 180, 
gations incurred during the year 188, 916, 226 190, 365, 000 218, 005, 000 
















191, O81, 750 194, 790, 001 225, 675, 001 

Yeduct 
Reimbursable obligations 4, 730 5, 000 5, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 4, 1 7. 670, 001 17, 976. 001 





424 








Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 





186, 528, 09 187, 115, 000 207, 694, 000 


Total « xpen litures 












penditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations l 


184, 635, 103 182, 986, 605 | 203, 221, 000 
892, 992 4, 128, 395 4, 473, 000 










Mr. Bussey. We will next take up “Grants to States for unemploy- 
ment-compensation and employment-service administration, Bureau 
of Employment Security.” 

Mr. Goodwin, would you like to make a general statement on that 
item, please ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; I would, Mr. Chairman. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 

The request before you today is for grants to States for unemploy 
ment-compensation and employment-service administration. Ow 
original request was for $218 million. However, in line with congres 
sional action on the 1953 supplemental request for State administra 


tion of the uneraployment compensation for veterans’ program, we 


have taken similar action on the 1954 request which results in a small 
revision downward and brings our request to $217,771,000. 

In my statement to this committee last week, in presenting ow 
request for salaries and expenses for the Bureau of Employment 
Security, I drew the committee’s attention to the magnitude and im 
portance of this great employment-security program. I pointed out 
that the system embraces unemployment insurance which covers 37 
million workers, paid out nearly a billion dollars to 4,400,000 different 
workers, and collected over $1.4 billion in taxes in 1952; and our em 
ployment-service system filled over 6,500,000 nonagricultural job ope: 
ings and over 9 million agricultural job openings for 1952. 

The State employment-security agencies have the tremendous task 
of administering this important program in the States and local com 
munities of the country. It is to meet the costs of this administration 
that we make our request today. 

As members of the committee know, there is a close relationship 
between the costs of a large part of this program and developments 
in the economic situation. For this reason it is always necessary for 
us to gather the best judgments available as to anticipated economic 
developments. In fiscal year 1954 we anticipate that employment will 
not expand as rapidly as the labor force. The labor force is expected 
to have a normal growth of about 700,000 but employment is expected 
to increase, on an average, only 500,000. Average unemployment 
would therefore increase by about 200,000. This increase in unemploy- 
ment is expected to occur largely in industries covered by State unem- 
ployment-insurance Jaws. Under such conditions unemployment 
insurance workloads will increase substantially in 1954 and there will 
be a concurrent need for more activity on the part of the employment 
service. 

Assuming no change in the international situation, consumer spend- 
ing and employment in consumer industries are expected to rise, but 
will be partially offset by an expected leveling off in defense expendi 
tures, in new plants and equipment and in construction. Some of these 
activities may edge downward toward the end of the year. Many 
defense industries will reduce their production schedules and employ 
ment when they have taken care of backlog demands. This factor will 
be offset to some extent by new defense items going into production. 
Although we expect that total defense employment will decline only 
slightly during the year, there will be a large volume of changes within 
the total figures which will make heavy demands on the local employ 
ment-security offices. 

We estimate that these economic ¢onditions will result in an insured 
unemployment average of about 1,164,000 per week during 1954 as 
compared with an average of about 982,000 in 1953. This represents 
an increase of 18.5 percent over 1953 in insured unemployment. The 
proportion of unemployed who are covered by unemployment-insur- 
ance provisions varies annually from about 45 to 62 percent. If most 
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f the unemployed are workers laid off by nonagricultural establish- 
nents, the percentage of insured unemployment is high. Conversely, 
f most of them have just entered the labor force or are agricultural 
workers, the percentage is low. During 1954 it is probable that any 

reases in unemployment will result largely from the release of work- 
ers in industries which are for the most part manufacturing establish- 
ents covered by unemployment insurance. Therefore, it seems likely 
that a higher proportion of the unemployed will be filing for benefits 

1954 than in 1953. 

It is worth noting that, in a free economy, even in a period of high 
employment there are always workers who are temporarily unem- 
»yloved. Industries such as food processing, lumbering, resort, and 
onstruction have pronounced seasonal fluctuations. ‘Textiles, apparel, 
ind automobiles follow a seasonal pattern which is related to style and 
model changes. Other workers are unemployed because individual 
employers find it necessary to adjust production schedules. These 

inges in employment levels result in occasional short periods of 

employment for relatively large numbers of workers. 


WORK LOAD 


Che budget we are presenting, like previous ones, is based On esti- 

ated workloads expected to occur under the economic conditions I 

ive described. In the preparation of this budget the Bureau works 
very closely with the State agencies. Each State submits workloads 
rhich are expected to occur. The State workload estimates are re- 
viewed in the Bureau and converted to a national total. These work- 
loads are then converted to man-vears by the use of time factors neces- 
sary to perform a single unit of work, and these in turn are translated 
into dollar amounts by applying an average State salary rate. This 
result, together with costs of State administration, nonpersonal serv- 
ices, and other items which cannot be measured in terms of workload, 
is combined to make up the total of our request. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


The increase in State administration costs is due (1) to the addition 
of a onetime project of converting the Social Security Board indus- 
trial-classification code used in the States to the new standard classi- 
fication sponsored by the Bureau of the Budget and used by most Fed- 
eral agencies, and (2) to a slight increase for the project to obtain 
information on employment, hours, and earnings which is financed 
jointly from this appropriation and the appropriation for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


NON-PERSONAL-SERVICE COSTS 


The increase for nonpersonal services is mainly for postage re- 
imbursements to the Post Office Department resulting from larger 
estimated claims loads for 1954. The remainder of the increase is 
needed to pay for increased retirement costs. The amount requested 
for increases in retirement costs contemplates the absorption of more 
than half of this cost by the State agencies. 

I think the committee should also know that despite an increase of 
about 7 percent in personnel which is expected because of the higher 
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volumes of claims loads, the amount requested for all other categorie: 
of nonpersonal services is less than we have available for the curren 
year. Only by the most rigid economit > on the part of the stat 
agencies \vyill the amount prove adequate. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACTIVITIES 


The unemployment-insurance program operates under each in 
vidual State law and in accordance with standards in title III of th 
Social Security Act, and sections 1600-1603 of the Federal Unemploy 
ment Tax Act. The State agencies collect taxes from employers, mai) 
tain records of wage credits, and pay benefits to covered workers, 

To pay these benefits it is necessary to take initial and continued 
claims, determine the eligibility of the claimant and the amount and 
duration of his benefits, and interview the claimant periodically t 
assure his continued eligibility to receive benefits. If a claimant or 
an employer is dissatisfied with the determination, he may appeal th: 
decision. The insured unemployment average of about 1,164,000 per 
week which we expect in 1954 will result in the filing of 12,300,001 
initial claims and 57,500,000 continued claims as compared with 10.- 
700,000 initial claims and 48,500,000 continued claims anticipated for 
1953. The workload of the processing functions directly related to 
the claimsload and the number of benefit payments to be made will 
also follow this upward trend. The number of benefit payments is 
expected to increase from the 1953 estimate of 40,500,000 to 48,500,00 
in 1954. 

The State agencies must also collect tax returns from employers and 
establish contribution rates in accordance with their laws. It is ex- 
ected that the number of employer tax returns to be processed will 
increase to 6,450,000 from 6,329,000 in 1953 and that 540,000 deter- 
minations of employers’ liability under the law will be made as com- 
pared to 529,000 in 1953. These small increases result from continued 
expansion in the economy. While in most States the number of em- 
ployee-wage reports to be processed will follow this upward trend in 
the economy, changes in procedures in a few States which have adopted 
request wage reporting in place of wage reporting on a regular recur- 
ring basis will result in an overall decrease of approximately 3,600,000 
wage items. The request for 160,000 field audits for 1954 as compared 
with 127,000 for 1953 is due primarily to the fact that this type of re- 
porting system requires a greater number as well as more extensive 
audits. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


As I have already indicated, we have reduced the request of $2,550,- 
000 for State administration of the “Unemployment compensation for 
veterans” program by $229,000. This reduction is based on the lower 
workloads which we now anticipate in 1954 and which we reflected in 
the reduction from $47 million to $41 million in the appropriation re- 
quest for “Unemployment compensation for veterans” benefits. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Our request for 1954 for operation of the public employment service 
in the States is about 200 jobs below the level for the current year. 
While it is best known for its placement service, the employment serv 
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ce provides employment-counseling service to veterans, handicapped 
workers, youth entering the labor market, and other individuals hav- 
ng problems of job adjustment and vocational choice. In connec- 

in with its placement and counseling work, the service also provides 

n extensive testing service. It collects labor-market information 

which it uses in connection with its own activities, such as counseling 
ind placement. This information is also used extensively by other 
Government agencies, employers, unions, community groups, and 
individuals. 

It is, I think, universally recognized that it is better to place a man 
in a job than it is to pay unemployment insurance. It is better for 
the man, cheaper for the Government, and helps the employer. This 
vives adequate reason for maintaining an effective employment serv- 
ice. Although the payoff in this process is the actual placement, the 
quality is often tied wp with testing and counseling or labor-market 
information. In fact, whether the placement sticks or ends up in 
nother contribution to costly turnover frequently depends on the 
existence or absence of these services. 

As I testified last week, the public-employment service system pro- 
vides the basic manpower machinery in a defense or war period. In 
our present period of partial mobilization it is important that the 
States which form a vital part of this system be prepared not only 
to meet our present needs but also the needs of full mobilization should 
this develop. 


FARM-PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


During 1954 the farm-placement service in the State agencies will 
be engaged in the recruitment of year-round and seasonal agricul- 
tural workers to meet the high production goals set for food and 
fiber required to supply defense and essential civilian needs. If 
normal weather conditions prevail during the year, they will make 
over 9,000,000 agricultural placements. To meet peak seasonal work- 
loads, it will be necessary to recruit workers not normally in the 
labor force, such as youth during vacation and older workers, pro- 
mote youth camps, and expand day-haul programs. 

The State farm-placement program will also cooperate in stimulat- 
ing the movement of agricultural workers from localities where they 
are unemployed to localities of need and in the direction and place- 
ment of migratory farm workers. 

Recruitment programs on Indian reservations will be further ex- 
yanded in 1954 to more fully utilize this source of domestic farm- 
abor supply. About 18,000 placements were made in 1952 as a re- 
sult of special recruiting programs on the reservations. Such place- 
ments are expected to be increased to 22,000 in 1953 and 25,000 in 
1954. These programs add to the Indians’ employment opportunities 
and are an important source for augmenting their annual incomes. 

During 1952, over 15,000 Puerto Ricans were brought to the main- 
land for agricultural employment. It is expected that about the same 
number will be brought in during 1953 and 1954. When domestic 
sources of labor supply are insufficient to meet the demands for agri- 
cultural workers, the States certify the need for the importation of 
Canadians, British West Indians, Bahamians, and Mexican nationals. 
This involves a substantial workload. 
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CONTINGENCY NEEDS 


Congress, since 1950, has appropriated a contingency fund to mee 
certain costs which cannot be anticipated in advance. The fun 
may be used for increased costs due to salary increases, changes j 
State laws, and increases in benefit claims loads due to unforesee 
circumstances. ‘This contingency fund was provided in order to hay 
funds available for distribution to States at the time needed so that 
they would not have to discontinue essential services and to preclude 
the necessity for requesting supplemental funds. The size of the coi 
tingency fund heretofore has not been sufficient to achieve these objec. 
tives. As an example of the need for an adequate contingency fun 
in 1954 this appropriation request was based on an average State 
salary of $3,600. Since submitting the request, State salaries have 
risen sharply and by January 1953 had already reached $3,580. It 
the experience of the last few years continues, a large part of the 
requested contingency fund will have to be used to pay for salaries 
in excess of the $3,600 average used. We believe that our experience 
indicates a need for a contingency fund of at least $10 million. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I will be glad 
answer any questions } you have. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Goodwin. 

Without objection we will have inserted in the record at this tink 
the resolution adopted by the national executive committee of the 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies at a meeting 
held here in Washington on March 5, 1953. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


t 
LU 


Tue OPERATING NEEDS OF THE STATE EMPLOYMENT SEecuRITY AGENCIES FOR 
Fiscat 1954 


The national executive committee of the Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies, after considering the operating experience of the State ager 
cies, the existing methods of detailed Federal budgetary control over grants 
to the States and over State expenditures, and the funds needed to operate the 
State employment services and the State unemployment compensation laws 
-— s these points as to the fiscal 1954 appropriation request : 

The $217.77 million appropriation request, currently aproved by the Budget 
ae is substantially below the amount requested from the Budget Bureau 
by the Federal Bureau of Employment Security as needed for grants to the 
States. 

The $217.77 million, further, is substantially below the total amounts re 
quested by the individual States as needed, in the considered judgment of the 
State administrators, for the proper and efficient administration of the State 
programs. 

8. The $217.77 million request approved by the Budget Bureau for grants to the 
States is about $50 million below the estimated current annual yield of the 
Federal unemployment tax, collected from employers throughout the Nation to 
administer the State programs. 

4. The requested $217.77 million does not allow for any new programs; takes 
account of current operating and expenditure levels, made necessary by actual 
workloads and current price levels; makes reductions in employment service 
grants, based on operating experience; and includes:only a modest additional 
amount based on reasonably expected cost increases, which may well be exceeded 
in actual experience. 

5. The present budgetary and expenditure controls, applied to the State 
agencies by the Federal Bureau of Employment Security, generally yield the 
State agencies less money than the States consider necessary to operate ade- 
~uately the important State programs they administer. 
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¢. Further, all State employment security agencies recognize their continuing 
iblic duty to practice strict economy, consistently with proper service to the 
public. 

7. Many of the functions of the State employment security agencies are 
‘demand” functions, which cannot be eliminated or even reduced. The contri- 
putions required under the several State laws must be collected, and the benefits 
avable to jobless workers must be promptly pa‘d and adequately controlled. 

Adequate State employment services are a necessary part of the State pro- 

erams, to control claims adequately, to place workers in suitable jobs, to shorten 
obless periods, and to utilize fully the Nation’s manpower. 
' § Even those State services which are not clearly “demand” functions are 
essential to adequate and effective placement work, especially when the best and 
fullest utilization of the Nation’s manpower is needed to promote necessary 
iefense production and to maintain maximum total production and national 
strength. 

Even full utilization of the Nation’s available manpower may soon be needed. 
It cannot be secured quickly ; and the trained professional staff needed to promote 
such utilization cannot be restored, once released. 

9, The State employment security programs currently cover over 1,500,000 
employers, and over 36 million workers. 

The State agencies are also responsible for handling Federal unemployment 
ompensation for recent veterans, and for placing those veterans in suitable jobs. 

10. The State employment security agencies are efficiently and economically 
perated. They merit and need, for fiscal 1954, at least the $217.77 million appro- 
priation now requested. 

They may need more, before fiscal 1954 ends, 

11. The State agencies believe that reductions in the requested appropriation 

nnot be made without impairing essential public services. 

Adopted March 5, 1953. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. How much did you originally request of the Bureau 


the Budget, Mr. Goodwin ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Love. 

Mr. Love. $248,899,000. 

Mr. Goopwix. What was the contingency amount? 

Mr. Love. $22 million. 

Mr. Bussey. What accounts for the difference between the amount 
requested of the Bureau of the Budget and the request you are pre 
senting to the committee—aside from the reduction in the contingency 
fund ¢ 

Mr. Goopwrn. The principal revisions downward made by the 
Bureau of the Budget in our request were, first, on the time factors that 
were involved, and those were largely in the Employment Service end 
of the operation. The second major item of revision downward was in 
the Employment Service workload. Then there was another signifi- 
cant one, I believe, in nonpersonal services which was reduced by 
about $4 million. There were also sizable reductions in the experience 
rating, employment service, clerical services, labor market infor- 
mation and occupational analysis and industrial services functions. 

Mr. Foster. I might say, Mr. Chairman, in connection with the non- 
labor cost, as Mr. Goodwin pointed out in his statement, it brings us 
down to a level which is substantially below the level for the current 
year, and it is going to be barely enough for the States to get by on, 
considering the increase in personnel which is antic ipated because of 
the increase in workload. Our experience for the past 2 or 3 years has 
indicated that the price of these items continues to rise to some extent 


and our request does not reflect any increase for 1954. 
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INCREASE OVER 1953 


Mr. Bussey. So your adjusted request today is for $217,771,000, 
which is an increase of $20,661,000 over the 1953 appropriation, in- 
cluding the supplemental of $6,750,000 in the pending supplemental! 
bill. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. At this point in the record we will insert pages 4 to 
15, inclusive, showing the summary of changes. The statement js 
rather concise, and it might be of considerable value to the other mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, I think that is very important material, Mr 
Chairman, backing this requested increase. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 



















Summary of changes 





1953 actual appropriation Kiana $190, 360, 000 
1954 budget estimate seach pinienihnw tana aipetpimeniptinal 218, 000, 000 
Net increase —- ; abc eae hhc a le i a at al 27, 640, 000 








1. Increases in State salary rates . a di 6, 218, 200 
Average State salary rate is expected to rise to $3,600 
from 1953 rate of $3,450. Salary rate in 1953 is expected 
to average $3,563 requiring use of $2,700,000 of the 
$5,000,000 contingency fund. The November 1952 rate was 
$3,568. 
2. Changes in personal service cost due to workload — ee 14, 461, 200 
Increases : 
Making more status determinations and 
processing more tax returns because of 
industry adjustments and further expan- 
sion in the economy; conducting more field 
audits to insure that taxes due are col- 
lected ‘ stadia $716, 400 
Taking, processing and paying more claims 
for benefits, and handling more appeals 
because of increased insured unemploy- 
ment resulting primarily from industry- 
by-industry adjustments_____________ 13, 852, 800 
Taking more applications for work be- 
cause of an anticipated increase in the 
civilian labor foree, increasing counseling 
and testing activities because of the in- 
creasing number of Korean veteran appli- 
eants, and increasing employer service 
calls as the number of employers grows 
with the expanding economy 
Decreases : 


























406, 800 


Processing fewer wage records because of 
the change from a wage record file system 
to a request wage reporting system in a 
i Sl. TE een ss ees pas —108, 000 
Conducting fewer subsequent applicant 
interviews as a result of improved appli- 
eation-taking procedures and making a 
smaller number of nonagricultural place- 
ments as a result of decrease in the rate of 
expansion in employment opportunities_.. —406, 800 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


ange in personal service cost due to time factors -$694, 800 
Increases : 

The unemployment compensation program 
increases are due to (1) the expected 
rise in duration of unemployment result- 
ing in a higher proportion of periodic 
reinterviews given to assure continuing 
eligibility of the claimants to receive 
benefits; (2) more complete audits are 
required for those States which have 
changed from an automatic wage-report 
ing system to a request wage-reporting 
System since tax returns are not sup 
ported by a schedule of wages paid; (35) 
under wage-request systems, the time 
spent in procuring wage information is 
considered as a part of the monetary 
determination function. The increased 

560, 000 cost in this function is partially offset 

100, OOK by the anticipated savings on the main 

€ tenance of wage records $464, 400 
10, 000 ‘reases : 

In the unemployment-compensation  pro- 
gram, time factors for processing tax 
reports and for paying of benefit claims 
have been reduced 709, 200 

In the employment service program, all 
time factors have been reduced with the 
exception of the time factor for testing 
of applicants___---~~ ee _. —450, 000 

4. Change in personal service cost for State administration and 
technical services — — 313, 200 
This increase is due primarily to the addition of a one- 
time project of converting the Social Security Board Indus- 
trial Classification Code for nonmanufacturing industries 
to the New Standard Classification System. This conver- 
sion will facilitate comparisons of employment security sta- 
tistical data by business, Government, and the public in 
general, with related data compiled by Federal agencies 
currently using the new codes. An increase of $72,000 is 
also requested for the current employment statistics pro- 
gram which is a joint project with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The information collected on employment, 
hours, and earnings in industry is used in connection with 
labor-market information and other programs of the em- 
ployment service. It also forms the basis for the nation- 
wide series prepared by the Department of Labor. 
5. Change in personal service cost of functions not measurable by 
workload and time factor____..----- 0 
Increases : 

Expected increases in unemployment in- 
surance workloads necessitate concur- 
rent increases in supervisory and serv- 
ice activities. The increase for field 
travel and assignment and review of 
audit cases arises from the larger em- 
ployer status determinations and field- 
audit workloads; those in experience 
rating from the increase in the benefit 
payment workload; and those in over- 
payment and fraud to the change to re- 
quest wage reporting in several States 
which requires more vigilance to pro- 
tect the integrity of the unemployment 
UE TI a insti eis niccortncciniglitintion Gy OO OOO 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


5. Change in personal service cost of functions not measurable by 
workload and time factor—Continued 
Decreases : 
Decreases have been estimated for the 
labor-market information occupational 
analysis, and industrial services, itin- 
erant travel and farm-placement func- 
tions = —$1, 011, 600 
Decrease in estimated costs of new State legislation effective in 
1953 (continuing costs are reflected in time factors and work- 
loads requested for 1954) — 
Decrease in cost of maintaining area labor- -management com- 
mittees ‘ Seneca te 
State administr: ative costs of. operation of program of unem- 
ployment compensation for veterans__-_ 

This is a new program for which funds have not ye t been 
directly appropriated and represents the amount neces- 
sary for operation for the full year. A supplemental re- 
quest in the amount of $1,750,000 has been made to operate 
this program for 8% months of 1953 

Increase in nonpersonal service costs_ fie nabacelanaacen 

Increase in these costs are due to ‘larger postage reim- 

bursement payments to the Post Office Department because 

of increased unemployment insurance workloads, and to a 

rise in retirement costs proportionate to the increase in 
personal services costs. 
Yontingency fund increase_ 


The increase in the contingency reserve fund i is s requested 
because experience has shown that this fund has been in- 
adequate to accomplish the purpose for which it was estab- 
lished. One of the main reasons for its establishment was 
to avoid supplemental requests except in rare instances, 


so that State agencies could meet their increased loads and 
other contingencies with a sure knowledge that the funds 
therefor, would be forthcoming. Before the start of the 
1953 fiscal year, it was necessary to secure a supplemental 
appropriation of $6,800,000 for items which could have been 
paid out of the contingency fund had sufficient funds been 
available, and a second supplemental request in the amount 
of $8,750,000 is being submitted currently this year. 

There is no indication that the present upward trend in 
State salary rates will not continue. In November 1952, 
they averaged $3,568 which is only $32 under the $3,600 
rate used in estimating this request. Experience in the 
last few years indicates that about $160 more than the 
November rate will be needed in 1954. The additional 
amount needed over the $3,600 rate contained in the basic 
request will be drawn from the contingency fund requested 
only to the extent that actual State salary rates increase. 


, OOO, O1 
274, 00 


2, 550, 000 


1, 023, 000 


5, 000, 000 
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Unemployment compensation activities 


: os Cost of 
et cos 95x 
Object cost 1953 change 


ns measurable by wcrkload 
rkload change 
lax returns processed 6, 329, 000 6, 450, 000 
Employer status determinations 529, 000 540, 000 
Field audits ; 127, 000 160, 000 
Wage items processed : 133, 658, 000 130, 000, 000 
Initial claims taken § 2, 300, 000 
Continued claims taken é . | 57, 500, 000 
Monetary determinations 6, 800, 000 
Nonmonetary determinations. --- 3, 500, 000 | 
Benefit payments made 31, 642, 48, 500, 000 
Benefit appeals . 250, 000 
Increase in personal service cost due to workload 
increases 


(Minutes per unit of 
workload) 


lime factor change 
lax return processed 40.4 
Employer status determinations i 183. 1 
Field audits 401.8 
Wage items processed . 856 
Initial claims, intrastate 11. 63 ‘ 
Continued claims, intrastate 4. 26 33 400 
Monetary determinations 31.6 3% 800 
Nonmonetary determinations 56.8 | | 
Benefit payments made 3.99 / 32, 000 
Benefit appeals 599 


Decrease in personal service cost due to lower time 
factors 


(Man-y 


nections not measurable by workload 

Field travel 192 000 
Assignment and review 166 400 
Experience rating 1, OR4 ‘ 400 
Overpayment and fraud 679 28, 800 
Contribution overhead 203 57. B00 
Benefit overhead 300 3, 200 


Increase in personal service cost of nonmeasurable 
functions 752, 400 


nerease in share of joint local office personne! costs 400 
Increase in average salary rates 2, 724, 900 


lotal increase in personnel cost 17, 798, 100 
rease in share of nonpersonal service cost 2, 512, 000 
ecrease in cost of new legislation —1, 000, 000 


otal increase i : 19, 310, 100 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


As defense production levels off and supplies of civilian goods become more 
plentiful, industry-by-industry adjustments to changing price-demand situations 
along with some increase in the levels of both employment and unemployment 
are expected to result in increases in insured unemployment during 1954 to an 
average of around 1,150,000 per week. This average is about 8 percent above 
the experience in fiscal year 1952 and between 18 and 19 percent above the very 
w level anticipated for fiscal year 1953 

Insured unemployment during 1954 will result primarily from (1) end of 
season layoffs in activities which are primarily seasonal in character, such as 
food processing, construction, logging and lumbering, textiles, and apparel; 
2) inventory and vocation layoffs in nonseasonal industries; and (3) layoffs 
resulting from industry-by-industry adjustments in both the civilian and defense 
segments of the economy. Increases in insured unemployment will result in 
increases in claims taking and related workloads. 
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Tax returns and employer status determinations will increase slightly as 
result of some continued expansion in the economy. Although wage ite 
processed in most States will also follow the trend changes in the procedure 
in a few States which have adopted request wage reporting procedures in p| 
of wage reporting on a regular recurring basis will result in an overall decre; 
in this workload item. 


2. Employment service activities 


ect cost 


vorkload 
1, 000 7 000 
541, 000 | K 000 
000 y 000 
4338, 000 OOO 
icultural 7, 194, 000 000 
nonagricultura 786, 000 | 000 


lephone contact 1, 340, 000 000 


ersonal servic 


Minutes per unit of 
workload 


| 


16.9 | 16.8 
10.0 9.2 
5. | 12.0 
1 43.1 
oO. 0 

WO. 5 

91 


M an-years 


} 


Farm pl 
Increase 
Increase 
Total increase ir 
Decrease in st 


Decrease in area many 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


Employment service workloads are expected to experience very little changé 
from present levels with slight increases in some items being offset completely by 
declines in others. Moderate increases in counseling and testing will be required 
to meet the needs of Korean veterans. Placement volumes will decrease slight) 
as a result of an anticipated decline in the rates of expansion in job opportunities 
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3. State administration 


Object cost 


number of personnel 
average salary rate 
in share of joint local office personnel cost 


Ase 
é 
t 


otal personnel costs 
ease in share of nonpersonal service cost 


otal increase 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


Although increased workloads are anticipated in 1954, the estimate for the 
dministrative, staff, and technical functions is maintained at the 1953 level 
th the exception of a norecurring code conversion project and an expansion 
the current employment statistics program which is used in analyzing man- 
er aspects of the defense and other activities. Of this increase, $216,000 
s requested for the project to be undertaken by the State agencies to convert 
e Social Security Board industrial classification code for nonmanufacturing 
istries to the new Standard Industrial Classification Manual approved for 
se in various Federal agencies by the Bureau of the Budget. This conversion 
ll facilitate comparisons of employment security statistical data by business, 
niversities, labor unions, government and the public in general with related 
ita compiled by Federal agencies currently using the new codes. It will also 
ermit State agencies to bring their industry codes for nonmanufacturing estab- 
ishments, now based on 1942 information, up to date. The remainder of the 
ncrease is to finance part of the joint BES-BLS program of current employment 
statistics. The increase over 1953 allocation for this program will permit full 
tatewide series on employment, hours and earnings on all participating State 
iencies, aS Well as similar estimates in 82 specific areas. 


Veterans une mployment compensation 


Object cost 


rable by workload 


nued claims 
etermination of status 
nmonetary determinations 
Compensation payments 
4 ppeals 


Total functions measurable by workload 


not measurable by workload 
Overpayment and fraud 
rransfers of claims between States 
Total functions not measurable by workload 


1dministration 78 
t 


pe mal service « 3 


Retirement contributions $99, 000 
Other. $399, 000 


Total cost for 1954 


1A supplemental request in the amount of $1,750,000 has been made to cover the cost of operation for this 
rogram from October 14, 1952, to June 30, 1953 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


This is a new program established under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952 (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.). This act provides for the pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation to veterans of service on or after June 
27, 1950, under the provisions of the various State unemployment insurance 
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laws, except with respect to the amount and duration of payments. Under t}, 
Federal law, a veteran may be eligible to receive a maximum amount of $%¥ 
for 26 weeks for unemployment occurring after his mustering-out period has ex 
pired. 

The number of unemployed veterans has been estimated on the same pe; 
centage basis, 3 percent, as for all other segments of the labor force. The amounts 
requested in connection with this program are only for additional Costs whic 
will be incurred. For example, the staff costs requested for this program ar 
approximately 2 percent of those requested for the regular employment-security 
program. 

The time factors used for the veterans’ program are generally those used fo; 
similar functions of the regular unemployment-insurance program, with the 
exception of initial intrastate claims taking and the determination of veterans 
status. The unemployment-insurance time factor for the initial claims-taking 
function has been increased 25 percent because additional facts will have to lx 
requested and recorded in order to determine a veteran’s eligibility under the 
Federal law. Conversely, a 50-percent reduction has been made from the time 
factor used in the unemployment insurance monetary-determination functio: 
for the determination of veterans’ status. It is assumed that less time will 
spent on this function since there will be no determination of maximum amount 
or duration, or wage-record protests to be handled. 


5. Contingency fund 


Object cost—Contingency fund: 
I eh es a 3 r ee Bs $5, 000, 000 
DI Gash cine ah a be si 2 te 10, 000, 000 
Cost of change 5, 000, 000 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


Experience has shown that the contingency reserve fund has been inadequate 
to accomplish the purpose for which it was established. One of the main pur 
poses for the establishment of this fund was to avoid the submittal of supple 
mental requests except under unusual circumstances, so that State agencies 
could meet their increased workloads and other contingencies with the knowledge 
that the funds therefor would be forthcoming. Before the start of the 1953 
fiscal year, it was necessary to secure a supplemental appropriation of $6,800 
000 for items which could have been paid out of the contingency fund had suf 
ficient funds been available and a second supplemental request in the amount of 
$8,750,000 is being submitted currently for this year. 

There is no indication that the present upward trend in State salary rates w 
not continue. In November 1952, they averaged $3,568 which is only $32 unde 
the $3,600 rate used in estimating this request. Experience in the last few years 
indicates that about $160 more than the November rate will be needed in 1954 
However, all except $32 of this has been requested from contingency funds 
rather than the base request so that costs will increase only to the extent that 
they materialize. 


INCREASE IN TAX COLLECTION 


Mr. Bussey. On page 4 you indicate that $716,400 is for additional 
work on tax collection. How much is now spent on this work ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman, we will check that. 

Mr. Bussey. Just give an approximate figure and supply the cor 
rect figure for the record. 

Mr. Love. There were in 1953, 5,305 direct man-years involved in 
that. 

Mr. Bussey. Reducing the 5.305 man-years to dollars what amount 
would be involved ? 

Mr. Love. About $21 million in 1953. 

Mr. Goopwin. The $716,400, Mr. Chairman, is based on an estimate 
of the increase in the economic situation, an increase in the number of 
employers who will be paying tax under this program. 
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INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Bussey. This big increase of $13,852,800 is primarily based on 
he assumption that insured unemployment will increase‘ 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Upon what factors is this based ¢ 

Mr. Goopw1n. Well, it is based upon the best estimates that we can 

ike of the economic situation, Mr. Chairman. 

We are reaching in this fiscal year the peak on defense expenditures 
or, rather, the peak on defense employment. That is going to mean 
that we will not be able to look to that source for taking up many 
i\dditions to the labor force. 

You see, in this country, we add about 700,000 people to the labor 
force every year, and it takes considerable expansion in the economy 

n order to find jobs for them. This year we anticipate that the 
economy will not expand quite as rapidly as the labor force, and that 
we will have at least 200,000 more unemployed as a result of that 
factor. 

The second factor, which I mentioned in my testimony, has to do 
vith the amount of unemployment that is covered by these State 
inemployment insurance laws. That percentage varies, as indi- 
ited in that statement, from 45 to 62 percent. 

This year all of the information that we have indicates that it 
will at least be as high as 62 percent, which is the previous high, 
ind will probably go above that figure. So, of the total unemploy- 
ment we have, which will be an increase of some 200,000, there will 
be a considerably higher proportion of unemployment that 1s com- 
pensable under the State laws. 
~ Mr. Bussey. The Department of Labor’s release of March 6, 1953, 
regarding the rise in payments to unemployed workers in January, 
SAVS: 

Aggregate payments in January this year, however, were lower than in Jan- 
lary 1952. 

That indicates that there is a decrease. 

Mr. Daruina. That is still the current fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Bussey. There is a tendency at this time for unemployment to 
co down instead of up? 

Mr. Goopwin. This shift was a minor one, I think. Of course, Mr. 
Chairman, the unemployment rate now is fairly low. The estimates 
we have in here are for the period beginning July 1, and they are 
based upon information available from the Department of Defense on 
what is planned, as far as they can tell, on the defense program, and 
the rest of it is based on estimates of the economic situation generally. 
This figure does not represent a trend, in my opinion. 

This chart. shows that starting in 1950, a heavy year, we had over 
2 million insured unemployment on an average, per week. In 1951 it 
dropped to about 1 million. In 1952 the average for the year was a 
little bit higher, about 1,075,000. The trouble we got into in 1953 
was that we really estimated it too low, then we had two supplementals 
that brought it up. This figure is the basis of our request for money. 
Now, you see, from this comparatively low base we are estimating it 
will go to 1,164,000. 





Mr. Bussey. Could you prepare a table that shows the figures o; 
insured unemployment by months for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, 195 
and 1954? 

Mr. Goopwrin. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course I appreciate the fact that the last half of 
1953 and 1954 would be estimates, but if you could furnish such ; 
table for the record I think it would be helpful. 

Mr. Goopwin. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Rate of insured unemployment by month, fiscal years 1951-53 


1950 1951 


Fiscal year average 


July 
August 
depte mber_. 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March. 

A pril 
May 

June 
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1 Estimated. 
COUNSELING AND TESTING 


Mr. Bussey. The next item, $406,800, appears to be mostly for in- 
creased counseling and testing and special employer services. What 
is involved in that item, Mr. Goodwin # 

Mr. Goopwin. That is taking more applications for work because of 
an anticipated increase in the civilian labor force. That relates really 
to the increase in the labor force which I referred to a while ago. The 
functions include counseling and testing. ‘There has been some in- 
crease in that as a result of the program to take care of Korean veter- 
ans as they are demobilized. 

Mr. Mortey. About 10,000 veterans are being counseled each month, 
which amounts to 120,000 on an annual basis. That is practically the 
amount of increase shown for 1954. 


REQUEST REPORTING 


Mr. Bussey. Isthis decrease in the next item of $108,000 comparable 
to savings of $1,349,000 due to shifts to request reporting in 1952 as 
shown on page 21 of the study we had under consideration this morn- 
ing? It appears that that is quite a drop in savings. 

Mr. Goopwtn. I am frank to say, Mr. Chairman, I do not know the 
answer. Do you, Mr. Keenan? 

Mr. Krenan. What was the reference? 

Mr. Goopwin. On page 21 of the study there is an item of savings 
of $1,349,000 for fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Keenan. Those are the States that went to request reporting, 
and the figure is the offsetting saving during 1952 

Mr. Goopwin. The chairman wants to know why it drops down. 
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Mr. Keenan. For 1954 we are figuring in some drop in wage records, 
hut it is not as great. 
Mr. FostTer The reason is that during 1952 you had two large States 
at went to request reporting, and that is re flected in the drop i in 1S. 
Mr. Keenan. New York and Ohio went to request reporting in 1952 
Mr. Foster. New Jersey is expected to go to request re porting - 
full year of 1954, but that will give not quite as big a drop. 
Mr. Bu spEY. Is New Jerse y the only St: ate you expect to go to request 
reporting in 1954 ¢ 
Mr. Foster. As far as I know. 
Mr. Wacenet. As far as I know, no other States have passed laws 
1953 to go to request reporting in 1954. 
Mr. Love. This $108,000 is not cumulative. It is a 1953-54 change. 


PERSONAL-SERVICE COSTS DUE TO TIME FACTORS 


_ Mr. Bussey. On page 5 the item of $464,400 is composed of 3 factors. 
’o you have a breakdown of the requested increase to show how much 
; for each of these three ? 

Mr. Love. No. We can supply that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Increase in personal-service costs resulting from increase in time factors 


1) Continued claims taking___-- las eae ’ __ $140, 400 
Field auditing ‘ 7 oo : - 61, 200 
Monetary determinations 5 : a 


TC i ti en adhe eh ie cck aadgiateai : eee 
DECREASED COSTS DUE TO TIME FACTORS 


Mr. Bussey. Are the two decreases following that last item. one of 
$709,200 and the other of $450,000, based on recent experience or are 
they forced savings 4 

Mr. Goopwin. The *y are actually forced savings, Mr. Chairman, re- 
ulting from reductions made by the Bureau of the Budget. 


CONVERSION OF CLASSIFICATION CODE 


Mr. Bussey. From item 4 in the justifications it appears that the 
$941.200, which is obtained from subtracting the increase of $72,000 
from the figure of $315,200, is for converting the Social Security Board 

ndustrial classification code for nonmanufacturing industries to the 
ew standard classification system. Will you explain to the commit- 
tee, please, why this cost is a quarter of a million dollars? 

Mr. Goopwry. This is the item that we had a small diseussion of 
during the Bureau request the other day. It has as its objective mak- 
ug the whole industrial code reporting system more useful by con- 
verting it to the standard classification code. The Bureau of the 
Census has shifted to the new code, I do not know how far back. 

Mr. Dariine. In the last couple of years. 

Mr. Goopwin. They have much of the basic data that is involved. 
In order to have our employment security data comparable so that we 
can make the maximum use of the information the Census Bureau de- 
velops, and they can make maximum use of the information we de- 
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velop, we have to use the same code system. This is vital from tly 
standpoint of the State operation, because they will get more econom. 
ical and efficient operation and there can be an exchange of infor 
mation. This is a pretty basic thing, Mr. Chairman, that I think 
absolutely necessary. It really ought to be done. Is there anything 
you want to add, Mr. Darling? 

~ Mr. Dartrnc. I would like to add two points. One is that this is q 
one-time operation; once done it stays that way. The other is thai 
not only are there some census figures involved, but the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics turns out a lot of information relative to nonmanu. 
facturing industries, and they draw their information from our State 
records. So until we change, the information of that type that BLS 
puts out cannot be tied in to the census data. 

Mr. Dopson. The Bureau of the Budget has been urging this project 
on us for some time. 

Mr. Bussey. Is it correct to say that the major part of the request 
for $1,054,800 shown on page 6 under item 5 of the justifications is 
due to an estimated increase in unemployment ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. They happen to be functions we 
cannot measure in the same way as the claims load, but they are related 




















LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 
Mr. Bussey. How much is included in the 1954 request for main- 
taining labor-management committees? 

Mr. Love. $50,000. 

Mr. Goopwrin. On that point, Mr. Chairman, what we are propos- 
ing to the States is to go to a standby basis as far as these committees 
are concerned. We feel that that is necessary, because if we should 
get into an all-out emergency or in a war, we will have to have these 
labor-management committees as basic machinery for the operation 
of the manpower program. It takes time to set them up since the 
selection of members involves consultation with a lot of different 
groups. We are proposing that these committees be carried on a 
standby basis, which means there may be a meeting once a year, or 
every 6 months, but usually not more frequently than that, to keep 
them informed of the planning that is going on for a manpower 
emergency, and to keep them aware of their responsibility in case we 
should get in trouble and need them quickly. 

I was connected with the war manpower program during World 
War II. I was regional director in Cleveland for most of that period. 
We had Pearl Harbor in December 1941. We did not actually get 
regional directors appointed for the War Manpower Commission 
until August 1942, and I think it is fair to say we did not get an 
effective field organization for another 6 months. We just will not 
have that much time in the next war. The assumption of the military 
is that when and if the next war comes it would involve us completely 
in a very short time. If our manpower machinery is going to pick 
up this problem and handle it quickly, it has got to be planned care- 
fully now. What we are proposing is not very costly, but it is im- 
portant, I think, that we keep something on a standby basis to meet 
that contingency when and if it arises. 


Mr. Bussey. Then that, to a large extent, is defense manpower work?! 
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Mr. Goopwin. That is right, but the emp loyment security agencies 
re the heart of our manpower organization. You will remember 
» World War II the employment service was taken from the States 
ind federalized to form the operating arm of the Manpower Com- 
mission. In this emergency we have attempted to develop the pro- 
eram Within the framework of the Federal-State system. We have 
ad the cooperation of the States, and we believe we can meet any 
mergency that might arise within that machinery. The States, I 
say, have been very well pleased in having it done that way. 
[hey do not care for the idea of federalization, as you know, and are 
very happs to see the program take this direction. 


AVAILABILITY OF OTHER FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. Are any other funds expected to be made available 
to State employme nt secur ity agencies from State appropriations or 

om other Federal appropriations ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. None of any significance. There are a few of the 
States that have small amounts of money available to them from 
fines and penalties of different kinds, but they are not significant in 
terms of financing the administration of this program in the States. 
So that the States are dependent completely, I would say, on the 
Federal Government for funds to administer this program. 


RELATIONSHIP TO BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Mr. Bussey. I believe, Mr. Goodwin, that in your general state- 

ent you stated BLS was in this picture. What part does it play? 

Mr. Goopwitn. We have worked out with BLS what we call a joint 

employment statistics program. These employment security pro- 
orams in the States, Mr. Chairman, really have a wealth of statistical 
nformation on employment. They get it from the basic reports 
from employers. The basic records that they have in the State and 

veal offices are the source of the most extensive statistical informa- 
tion we have ever had in this field, and also the most reliable infor- 
mation. 

The BLS, before this program started the development of em- 
ployment statistics information, had its own national employment 
statistics index, which was based upon a scientific sampling that 
was taken in different industries over the country. National figures 
of that kind, however, have a lot of fluctuations. BLS was anxious 
to improve the quality of their statistics and also to get additional 
breakdowns, so this program was worked out. It is a joint program 
worked out with the Bureau of Employment Security, BLS, and tl 
states. 

In most of the States now the basic information on employment 
statistics used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics is collected by the 
State employme nt security agencies and made available to BLS 

So far as financing is concerned, Congress has been m: aking small 
appropriations to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for that purpose, 
and there has been an item of equal amount in our budget for that 
purpose in past years. I think it is working out quite satisfactorily, 


and I know the country is getting improved employment statistics as 
a result of the project. 


30904—53——-17 
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PART OF REQUEST BASED ON INCREASED UNEMPLOYMENT 







Mr. Bupee. In round figures, how much of the increase of $27,640, 
000 you are asking for is predicated aa your yer re of a 
increase in unemployment in fiscal y 1954 over fiscal year 195 

Mr. Goopwry. We have this item of $13,852,800 for increase j 
claims processed. I will have to ask my colleagues if this include 
any upward revisions of time factors. 

Mr. Foster. That gives the change due to workload. It does no 
include time factors at all. 

Mr. Love. The figure you are using has some offsets. The cor 
parison does not include the second supplemental appropriati 
There will be an increase of about 3,000 man-years, which is on 
measurement. That would come to about $11 oe 

Mr. Buper. There are several items on page 4, then you have thy 
item of $1,054,800 on page 6. These are all going to add to at leas 
$15 million, I would think. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Yes; I think you are right, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Goodwin, in the light of that, would there be am 
serious effect upon your agency if Congress handled that item i1 
supplemental, say in January of 1954, when we would know just what 
the experience had been ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the trouble with a supplemental on this type of 
program is that the States do not know what they can count on. 

Mr. Buper. Congress does not know what it can count on, either, 
the way of tax collections. So all these things are speculative. 

Mr. Goopwin. It is possible to handle it that way. In fact, that i 
the way this program was handled for a good many years. We final! 
came to the conclusion, and Congress agreed with us, that it was waste- 
ful, becanse the big cost is not what we are asking you for here, but th 
big cost is in the amount of benefits paid. Last year the program paid 
out almost a billion dollars in benefits. 

In the years when it was handled by a supplemental the States did 
not know what they could count on. Congress never made the decisior 
in January, Mr. Congressman. It was usually March, April, or May 
before we knew what we could get in a supplemental. So we had that 
long period of time when the States did not know what they were going 
to get. Many States have pretty strict laws on overexpenditures 
Many of the States cannot make overexpenditures. So that what we 
had happen were two things: (1) The employment service operatio1 
was robbed to the point that no adequate placement work could be done, 
which had the result of keeping people on benefit rolls; and (2) it cut 
the job of investigating unemployment insurance claims to the point 
that a very shabby job was done and people were getting benefits who 
should not have received them. 

Mr. Bunee. The things you are saying now would be true as tu the 
entire program. What I am ts king about is the speculative part of 
the program, where you are guessing that certain things will happen. 
If they should happen, only 6 months of your fiscal year would have 
passed by the time Congress could consider a supplemental, and it is 
purely speculation on the part of any of us as to what the economic 
situation will be. When you base your program on your uncertainty 
of the economic future, then I think Congress might be justified in 
holding the line and then granting this increase if the need develops. 
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Mr. Keenan. That was the purpose of the contingency fund. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Assuming Congress acted on that basis, and assum- 

¢ that on August 1 or September 1 , or any of the months prior to 
the time that Congress coul 1 actually act, we found the estimates were 
running high, could we tell the States they could meet their workloads 
at the time by what would amount to d ficiency spending? If we had 
that kind of ‘authority from the Congress, I think we could meet the 


I roblem. 
CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Buper. What is the purpose of this $10 billion contingency 
fund ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. The trouble we have had with that in the last few 
years is that the amounts have been too small because we have had 
the inflation factor. 

Mr. Buper. In fact, what you are doing here is setting up a con- 
tingency fund of $10 million, and then you are setting up another 
contingency fund based on what may or may not happen. Is that 
not right ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The latter amount represents our best estimate of 
what is going to happen. As you say, we can be wrong. We have been 
wrong in the past, although I think the record is pretty good over the 
years. 

’ Mr. Dopson. Is it not true that our heavy workload comes in Janu- 
ary almost every year! 

Mr. Goopwrn. January and February. 

Mr. Dopson. And unless we have money in the till, some of the 
States have laws that will prevent them from running a deficit. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is the point I wanted to make, whether we 
would be in a position to go ahead and tell the States to spend at a 
deficiency rate. 

Mr. Dopson. Unless the committee made it specific in its appro- 
priation language, we would have trouble getting an apportionment 
from the Bureau of the Budget that would allow us to spend at a 
deficiency rate. 

Mr. Daring. May I point out two items? One is that in fiscal 
1953 the rate of insured unemployment is as low as it has been on our 
records. 

Mr. Bungee. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Daruine. And the projected rise is bringing the proportion 
of insured unemployment up to 3.2 percent, which is precisely what 
it was in 1951 and 1952, both of which were good years. The actual 
volume of people is a little higher because employment has increased, 
but the ratio is the same. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Goodwin, if in the judgment of the Congress this 
entire amount should be allowed, and this contemplated unemploy- 
ment did not develop, how much would the Federal Government get 
back ? 

Mr. Goopwi1n. We would give the money to the States on a formula 
that is based on the amount of insured unemployment, or rather the 
number of actual claims that are filed in that State under the law, so 
that the money would not be distributed to the States unless a work- 
load developed, and we would return to the Treasury what was left 
after that formula had been applied. 





Mr. Busrey. We would get back something, though ? 

Mr. Goopwin. If the workload did not develop you would get back 
something; yes. 

Mr. Bussey. You would not want to guess what that would | 

Mr. Goopwin. We could estimate it for you in terms of certaj 
asumptions on workloads, Mr. Chairman. We could give you a 
estimate based on asumptions of what the workload will be. 

Mr. Keenan. It should be the exact mathematical computation. 

Mr. Foster. We give the States an allotment, and if they go over 
we. give them another, and if they go under we recapture in a 
sequent period. 

Mr. Bussey. Would the problem be answered by appropriating 
$197,100,000, that is, the 1953 appropriation plus $20,661,000 for tl 
contingency fund, making a total of $217,761,000, which is your 
request ¢ , 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; that is all right. 

Mr. Bussey. That would answer the problem? 

Mr. Goopwiy. Yes. 

Mr. Buper. That is what it amounts to, you have two contingency 

inds ade ling to some ‘thing over $90.000.000. 

Mr. Dopson. We like to refer to one as a known contingency accord- 
ing to our expert economists as to what the outlook is for the next 
year. 

Mr. Bussey. The Bureau of Labor Statistics is the only other agency 
that has appropriated funds which go to these State agencies? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Dopson. That is for implementing information, for implement- 
ing statistics that the BLS has supplied for years. 


PERSON NEL 


Mr. Buner. Was your overall pe ‘rsonnel in this program decreased 
in fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953? 

Mr. Foster. Our pe ‘rsonnel dropped, yes; for fiscal year 1952 we had 
an average of 44,253 employees in the States; and for fiscal year 1953 
we estimated an average of 41,45 

Mr. Bupcr. How many do you aaepigiie for fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Foster. 45,378. 

Mr. Bupcr. That is predicated on the increased workload because 
of une mploy ment. 

Mr. Foster. Yes; that is a part of the increase. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Goodwin, for your pres- 
entation. 

Mr. Goopwirx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the con- 
sideration you have given us. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred): 1954----~ $47, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Unemployment compensation for veterans: 1954_- a $47, 000, 01 
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Obligations by objects 

ints. subsidies, and contributions: 1954 _ $47, 000, 000 
{nalysis of erpenditures 


ys incurred during the year (total expenditures out of current 
yrizations) 1954 $47. 000, 000 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will please come to order. We have 
before us for consideration the appropriation request for fiscal year 
t for unemployment compensation for veterans. I understs and you 

ve a Statement you would like to make, Mr. Goodwin. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, I have a very short statement on this 
tem. 
re one million dollars will be required during 1954 for the pay- 
of unemployment compensation for veterans. You will recall 
it aaa n I appe ‘ared before you on February 5, we were able to re 
our 1953 estimates because the load had been less than we had 
elated. We have reexamined our 1954 estimate and it has been 
ccord sible to reduce the original request for $47 million by $6 million. 
e next \s you know, our experience with this program is still meager. In 
iking this reduction we are running some risk of having it cut too 
uzency ich and if that proves to be a fact we will have to request additional 
nds. As you are aware, the Federal Government is obligated to 

y these benefits when they are due. 

The revised request is based upon the following assumptions: 

Unemployment for the civilian labor force will average 3 percent. 

2. By the end of the mustering-out period veterans will have ef- 
fected the transition from military to civilian life to the extent that 

eir rate of er will be only 2.5 percent. 

That by July 1, 1953, there will be 2 million veterans with serv- 

on or after Tuy 7 3 1950, and that 1 million will be discharged 
. uniform rate in 1954. 

That payments will not be made during the mustering-out period. 

Twenty percent of the veterans will be receiving educational 
benefits under title II of the act in an average week and therefore 
will be ineligible for benefits. 

Of the unemployed eligible veterans 25 percent = have State 
wage credits so that the Federal payment would be in a reduced 
amount. 

That of the 75 percent with no State wage credits, 20 ane nt 

vill have exhausted their benefit rights and 80 percent will be in a 
compe isable status. 

That supplementary benefits paid to veterans with State wage 
re dits will equal 10 percent of the amount paid to those compensated 
n the full amount of $26 per week through this program. 

We are continuing our program of active job assistance to those 
veterans and about half of those who register for employment are 
being placed in nonagricultural employment. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

You will recall at the session on February 5 we went into some 
detail concerning the legislative base, and I did not repeat them in 
this statement to you today. 
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Mr. Bussey. I wonder if it would not be a good idea to have , 
portion of the statement you made during the hearings on the supple. 
mental request incorporated in the record, in order to provide legisla 
tive background for Members of the House when this matter comes 
to the floor for consideration. 

Mr. Goopwrx. Would you like us to fix up an appropriate state. 
ment to cover the things that are pertinent ? 

Mr. Bussey. That will be helpful, and we will incorporate such a 
statement in the hearings record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


The Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 was drafted, in accordance 
with the findings and conclusions of congressional committees, for the purpose 
of providing vocational readjustment and educational opportunities to veterans 
of service on or after June 27, 1950. The act was designed to provide an ir 
proved basis for administering veterans’ benefits. Title IV of the act provides 
for the payment of unemployment compensation to veterans during the period 
of readjustment to civilian life. Federally, the system is operated by the De 
partment of Labor, and the State employment security agencies are responsible 
for administration of the program in the States. Payments are made in a 
cordance with the provisions of the State unemployment compensation laws, 
except for the weekly benefit amount and the duration of benefits, which are 
specified in the Federal law. A uniform weekly benefit amount of $26 per week 
with a maximum payment to any one individual of not more than $676 is pro- 
vided. The Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico make payments in accordance with 
the unemployment compensation law of the District of Columbia because they 
do not have unemployment compensation laws of their own. 

If a veteran is entitled to unemployment compensation under any other 
State or Federal law, the Federal Government pays only the difference between 
the State or Federal amount and $26 a week. 

A veteran is not eligible for compensation during the period of mustering 
out pay. To be eligible for benefits, a veteran must have had at least 90 days 
of continuous service and have been given an “other than dishonorable” dis 
charge. He must register for werk at a local office of the State employment 
service. Emphasis is thus placed on helping the veteran to find suitable work 

Mr. Bussey. What are the new factors, if there are any, in the out- 
look for this program ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that the principal one, as far as the effect 
upon the expenditure is concerned, is the one I mentioned that was dis- 
cussed at the other meeting. In other words, we have come to the 
conclusion, based on our experience so far, that our rate of unemploy- 
ment for this group is going to be actually less than the rate of un- 
employment in the labor force generally. I think perhaps the princi- 
pal reason for that, Mr. Chairman, is due to the fact that for veterans 
there is mustering-out pay which gives them 3 months in which they 

can make adjustments. A contributing factor is the fact that a 
majority of these fellows, when they enter the labor market, are really 
very desirable from the standpoint of employment. They are in a 
sense the cream of the labor market; they are young; many of them 
have had some technical training in the service, and by and large they 
are a very desirable group, so we feel that there is ample justification 
in setting this estimated rate of unemployment at 2.5 percent, which 
is a half percent lower than for the labor force generally. 


REVISION OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Bussey. In arriving at your revised estimate of $41 million, 
$6 million below the original $47 million, is it your best judgment that 
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have q 


probably have been conservative and that there is a likelihood 
fa deficiency or supplemental request having to be made ? 
Mr. Goopwin. No, I would not say that, Mr. Chairman. It repre- 
ts our best judgment. 
| would have to add this, however, that the revision is based on the 
ount of experience which we have had with this program, and there 
re factors that differ from what we have had in unemployment pro- 
vrams generally. With that situation we cannot be too confident of 
r estimates, and it is entirely possible, Mr. Chairman, that it will 
vo either way, that it may prove to be too high, or it may prove to be 
little low, but as far as the estimate itself is concerned, we have tried 
)come as close as we can. 
Mr. Bussey. As I recall this program started about the middle of 
October. 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes, that is right. 
Mr. Bussey. Do you, by any chance, have tables showing the ex- 
enditures on a weekly basis since October ? 
Mr. Love. Yes. 
Mr. Goopwin. I do not believe we have them here; we can submit 
em for the record. 
Mr. Foster. We have them through the 21st of February. 
Mr. Bussey. Then we will insert that information in the record 
t this point, if there is no objection. 
(The information requested follows :) 


mated national totals of UCV initial claims, continued claims, and amount of 


twee! compensation paid, by weeks 


tering | 


) days | a : Amount of 
san Week ending Initial claims ‘ ntinued | compensa- 
dis claims 
tion 
yment 
wort 


> out 


effect 
S dis- 
» the 


ploy- 


otal 
ESTIMATED ! FEBRUARY NATIONAL TOTALS, UCV CLAIMS 


», 400 5/, 600 890 

5, 500 35, 500 835, 700 
), 200 600 972, 000 
5, 100 9, 300 890, 800 


February total 23, 200 153, 000 3, 588, 500 


hich Cumulative total 2, 611 437, 951 9, 993, 444 


February figures are adjusted estimates based upon ES-210, Final totals will be available when the 
thly ES~-233 is received from the States and Territories 


Source: ES-210 adjusted to reflect total, i. e., UCV only plus supplemental, number of UCV claims, 
Amounts of compensation paid adjusted to balance with monthly payments as reported on ES-186. 
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PUERTO RICAN UNEMPLOYMENT PAYMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. I am a little disturbed about this Puerto Rican situa 
tion. The Department submitted some figures to the committe 
recently which showed that the weekly benefit payments to unem. 
ployed veterans in Puerto Rico is $26 a week, while the average e: arn- 
ings in Puerto Rican manufacture, as of August 1952, were only $16.17 
per week. Then I looked back through these other figures which sho 
that the average weekly earnings in manufacturing concerns as of 
December 1952, in the States, is $76.36 a week. In round ficures. 
the unemployed veterans in the Continental United States receiv; 
approximately one-third of the average weekly earnings, and tl 
unemployed veteran in Puerto Rico receives almost double the averag 
weekly earnings. That, as I said, bothers me considerably. W| 
has been done or needs to be done about that situation ? 

Mr. Goopwiy. Mr. Chairman, one approach to it would be a chang 
in the law, to make the benefits smaller in Puerto Rico, or perhaps 
to make the benefits related toa percentage of the average weekly wag 
in the area in which it is paid. With the law as it is, and thinkin 
in terms of improvements that might be obtained through adminis 
trative action on our part, we can do two things, as I see it; one 
to improve the operation of placing people in Puerto Rico. Ther 
are some jobs that are higher than the $16 a week, of course. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, that is true in the United States, wages 
vary. Some of the jobs are higher than the figure I indicated. For 
example, I received a letter from a man yesterday morning indicat 
that he made over $300 a week, and he is just a tradesman. 

Mr. Goopwtn. He is doing all right. But I think that there is a 
irea there in which we can make some improvement in the situatior 
b vy improving the operation of the employment service. 

You recall we have h: id the employment service in Puerto Rico fo: 
only about 2 years now; and, although they have made considerable 
progress, we know there is still progress to be made. We have bee 
concentrating on a progr: um to improve the operation, and that should 
result in some beneficial effects on this problem. I would not want to 
indicate to the coniaaitiee that they will be large. 

The other thing that we can do is to promote the use of more 
Puerto Ricans on the mainland: that is, promote their use in both 
agricultural employment and industrial employment. 

I am inclined to think we will have better results in industrial 
employment, because it will last longer. Most of the agricultural 
employment is for a rather short period of time. 

Those are the two principal things, Mr. Chairman, I think we ca 
do to help this situation. I believe, however, that the Congress should 
consider at an appropriate time this problem from the legislative 
standpoint to see whether or not some changes should be made in 
the law. 

Mr. Bussry. Has your department done anything to advise the 
proper legislative committee of this discrepancy ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. No: we have not, Mr. Chairman. We had come 
to a tentative conclusion that our experience with this program as a 
whole was so short that we possibly should not make legislative rec- 
ommendations until we had had a little more experience. That tenta 
tive conclusion I think is subject to revision, particularly if we find 
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it we cannot make much progress in the other two areas that I 

entioned relative to the placement of additional veterans subject 
to this program. 

Mr. Bussey. Let us take this example: Suppose I happen to be 
in unemployed Puerto Rican veteran, and there is no possible job 

| Puerto Rico for me, but you do have a job for me in the States, and 

uu offer to give me that job. Suppose I refuse to take the job. What 
is the situation at that point ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that depends upon why you refused, Mr. 
( hairman. There are conditions on which a refusal would be for 
cood cause, Which would be acceptable. 1 think, however, in the larg- 

proportion of cases, it would probably disqualify the person that 
efused the employment in the United States. There may be cases 
here it would result in a family hardship by imposing a require- 
ment of that type. And, if it does, 1 would not be in favor of dis- 
ilification for those people. 

However, for the young fellow who is single and can move about— 

d perhaps most of these veterans are in that classification—Il do 

ot see any reason why we should not say that if they do not want to 
take the job on the mainland we will have to disqualify them from 
inemployment insurance. That would be comparable to the way it 
s handled, to the tests applied generally. I think that would be the 

ey, Mr. Chairman, because in the States they try to apply the same 
‘ind of work test as I am talking about here. That is the test, by and 
large, applied in unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Bussey. Does your office in Puerto Rico have any record as to 
the number of people that have been disqualified on such grounds? 

Mr. Goopwin. I assume that they do. I have not seen any such 
figures. Do you know, Mr. Wagenet ? 

Mr. WAGENET. We have not had any such figures reported to us, but 
| ani sure we can secure them from the Puerto Rican office. So far we 

ave not received any statistics on that from Puerto Rico. We have 

id the number of claims filed and the amount of money that has 
been paid. 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it if you would secure the figures 
on that particular subject for us. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Bofferding, I am sure, can supply them. We at 
least should have a good estimate if we do not have the actual reports. 
Mr. Botferding was down there about 2 weeks and went into the whole 
problem, and I think possibly we can get a pretty good estimate from 
vhat we now have here. We are particularly interested in that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


DISQUALIFICATIONS IN PUERTO Rico UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
FOR VETERANS PROGRAM 


During the period October 14, 1952, through December 31, 1952, 2,851 initial 

tims for unemployment compensation for veterans’ benefits were filed by Puerto 
hican veterans. 

Of these claimants, 426 were disqualified, or a ratio of 1 out of 7. Of these 
disqualifications or 93 percent, were under the “availability for work” and 
‘suitable work” provisions of the act. 

The following table summarizes these figures, and compares Puerto Rican 
eterans’ claims experience with national unemployment compensation for vet- 
‘rans’ Claims experience, and with the regular national unemployment insurance 
experience. 
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Ratio of dis- 
qualifications 
to claims 


Total initial 
claims filed 


Total claims 
disqualified 





Program 





| 
: 


Puerto Rico unemployment compensation 2, 851 426 | 1 out of 7 
for veterans | | 

Total unemployment compensation for 58, 767 8,112 |. -do 
veterans program, in United States, 
possessions, and Territories 

Total, regular unemployment-insurance pro- 2, 254, 306 242, 409 | 1 out of 9. 
gram (excludes Puerto Rico). | 


Fripay, Marcn 6, 1953. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Mexican Farm Lazor Procram | 


Amounts available for obligation 


l j 
1952 actual 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship,” pursuant to Public Law 452 ‘ 


—45, 000 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate 2, 755, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —105, 000 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from 
Employment Security’ 


2, 650, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
$1, 933, 694 


Total obligations 1, 933, 694 2, 650, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual 

















1. Determining foreign-labor requirements $123, 994 $150, 300 
2. Supplying f labor requirements 1, 256, 250 | 1, 251, 700 
3. Determining compliance with contract provisions | 258, 713 | 000 | 
4. Establishing prevailing wage rates | | 5, 300 | 
5. Legal services | 92, 300 | 
6. Executive direction and Management. 277, 400 | 
I i a ee i 2, 650, 000 





$2, 800, 000 | 





| Percent 





disqu 
tions u 
“availat a 
and 

t T 
prov l 
Perce A’ 
U) 
( 
\ 


| 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


1953 estimate | 1954 est 


1), OY 


$1 


1, 740, 0 
1, 740, 00 
1, 740. 


$85, 104 
936, 00 
297, 7 
213, 50 
50, 10¢ 
157, 60 


1, 740, 00 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 

mber of permanent positions ie 272 342 | 342 
time equivalent of all other positions 5 117 120 
ize number of all employees 4 449 308 


ve salaries and average grades 
neral schedule grades 
Average salary , , 
A verage grade__. 7. 7 7.4 


rsonal services 
Permanent positions 315 $1, 533, 885 | 200 
Part-time and temporary positions 248, 500 251, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 6, 115 ae 
Payment above basic rates 293 125, 500 300 


lotal personal services , 215, 471 , 914, 000 235, 000 

ravel 346 214, 300 48, 300 
ransportation of things 3.3 15, 300 37, 700 
Communication services 52, 53, 400 , 000 
Rents and utility services 9, 823 24, 100 R00 

é Printing and reproduction 0, 726 28, 700 800 
07 Other contractual services 31, 713 34, 900 25, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 72, | 289, 000 400 
ipplies and materials 33, 900 000 
Equipment 77 25, 000 , 000 
laxes and assessments , 17, 400 2. 000 


Total obligations 2, 650, 000 , 740, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estim: 


lated obligations, start of year | $182, 000 
gations incurred during the year $2, 650, 000 1, 740, 000 


2, 650, 000 1, 922, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 182, 000 22, 000 


lotal expenditures ___. 2, 468, 000 | 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 2, 468, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

The first appropriation request to be considered this morning will 
be for the Mexican farm labor program. Mr. Goodwin, we are always 
happy to welcome you back to the committee. 

Mr. Goopwtn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. We will be very happy to have you enlighten us on 
this situation. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a short statement here I would like to make as a basis for 
discussion, if it is satisfactory with the chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. That will certainly be satisfactory. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, our request for salaries and expenses 
of the Mexican farm labor program, under Public Law 78 is $1,740,000. 
This request is for the period July 1 to December 31, 1953, only, since 
the substantive legislation expires after that date. 
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The purpose of this program is to sup . ment the supply of domes 
farm labor which has declined steadily in recent years. 


Supplies of 
farm labor, 


partic ularly stoop labor, are expected to continue to 
tight during 1954 and will probably continue to be so while defeny 
and civilian production are at high levels. On the other hand, pressur 
to produce food and fibers will be intensified to meet defense and esse) 
tial civilian needs, to maintain adequate stockpiles, and to maintain q 
stable economy. 

It is anticipated that 192,300 Mexican workers will be needed during 
the July-December period which would be an increase of 47,000 from 
the comparable 1953 period. This estimate is based on normal weathe; 
conditions and a greater use of contract Mexicans to replace wetba 
If the substantive legislation actually does expire on December 31, 
will also be necesssary to return these workers to Mexico and otherwis 
liquidate the program. 


The employees of the Bureau who are concerned with the importa 
tion of Mexican labor must determine that domestic workers are not 
available at the place and time needed. Public Law 78 stipulated that 
the importation of Mexican workers shall not adversely affect employ 
ment opportunities or wages paid for domestic farm labor and that 
working conditions are conducive to the recruitment of domestic labo: 
Imported Mexican workers are examined for physical and occupa- 
tional qualifications at migratory stations in Mexico after which the 
workers are transported to reception centers in the United States. 
At these centers the workers are given further medical check and em- 
ployers are given assistance in contacting the workers. After comple- 
tion of the contract, the employer returns the worker to the reception 
center and he is transported to a discharge point in Mexico. The 
Bureau will be carrying out the obligations of the United States Gov- 
ernment to the Government of Mexico that Mexican workers are paid 
not less than the prevailing wage for domestic agricultural workers in 
the same area of employment and that housing offered these workers 
meets at least minimum standards. The Government under the law 
guarantees payment of wages if the employer defaults. To carry out 
these responsibilities working and housing conditions must be exam- 
ined; data must be collected and analyzed to determine prevailing 
wage rates in the areas where Mexicans are employed. Employees of 
the Farm Placement Service will also be settling claims and preventing 
contract violations by either the worker or the employer. Under the 
terms of the international] agreement we are obligated to settle prompt- 
ly claims of contract violations committed by either worker or em- 
ployer. It is estimated that 2,900 such formal complaints will 
investigated during the July-December 1953 period as compared with 
the 3.400 investigations to be made in the fiscal year 1953. We are 
engaged in an educational campaign to reduce and prevent contract 
violations by interpreting and explaining the provisions of the agree- 
ment with Mexico and the work contract to both the worker and the 
employer. In this way we hope to keep down the number of formal 
complaints which are costly to adjudicate. 

The legislative program of the Department includes the extension of 
this program past December 31, 1953, and there is little question but 
that it will be needed to supplement the domestic labor supply. 
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Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. We have here this 
morning Mr. Don Larin, who is Chief of the Farm Placement Service, 
long with Mr. Keenan and others, and we will be glad to answer any 
questions you may have. , . ; 

Mr. Bussey. I do have a few questions, and while I might direct 
them to you, Mr. Goodwin, it will save time if anyone else at the table 

ho is well informed on the problem and desires to answer will speak 

ght up. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you very much. We appreciate that flexi- 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. What is the situation in regard to the extension of this 
law! I notice in the last paragraph of your statement that you state: 


The legislative program of the Department includes the extension of this pro- 
gram past December 31, 1953. 

Mr. Goopwin. The law expires December 31, 1953, and the program 
will terminate as of that date unless there is an extension. ‘The Secre- 
tary of Labor has come to the conclusion that the law should be ex 
tended, and has made a public statement to that effect. No formal 
proposal has been sent to the Congress from the executive branch as 
yet. There will be such a proposal provided the President agrees with 
the Secretary of Labor, and I think he will. 

There has been at least one bill submitted by Congressman Hope, 
to extend Public Law 78. That was done within the last week, | 
believe. 

Mr. Keenan. Congressman Hope’s bill is a simple extension with- 
out amendment, and I think we in the Bureau would be inclined to 
think it is very satisfactory. 

Mr. Bussey. While at no time have I attempted to speak for the 
Congress, I think it is reasonable to assume that under the circum- 
stances the law will be extended. I notice that this request is only for 
the first 6 months of fiscal 1954, which would make it mandatory that 
you come back to request a supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. Goopwin. It is my understanding we were advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that we would have to limit this request to the 
first 6 months. Is that right, Mr. Dodson ? 

Mr. Dopson. The Bureau of the Budget has a policy not to set up a 
request beyond the life of the law. 

Mr. Bussey. Has the Department submitted a draft of the bill to 
Congress to extend this law? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; we have not. If it meets with the approval of 
the Secretary we will comment on legislation that has been submitted 
in the Congress, which may speed things up, I think. 

Mr. Bussey. If the Department had had that request to extend the 
law up here earlier in this session, we might have been able to consider 
the whole fiscal year before we marked up the bill. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. Your point is very well taken, Mr. Chairman. 
All I can say in regard to it is that with the change in the administra- 
tion and with new people getting acquainted with the job, it has not 
been possible to get all these items up for consideration in the time 
wehave had. Thisisa pretty complicated and somewhat controversial 
program, and the Secretary has given it a great deal of time, but he 
has only recently come to a conclusion on it. 
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Mr. Dopson. The Secretary and the Undersecretary, who has jus 

been on about a week, have given it a great deal of attention, as Mr, 
Goodwin has stated, and the Under Secretary stated the other day 
that he would spend a great deal of time on this proposed legislation, 

Mr. Bussey. I do think legislation of this kind should be given 
some priority of consideration in the Department for the reasons | 
expressed awhile ago. 

Mr. Goopwin. I ‘think this could be handled very 7 as far as 
the administration’s policy position is concerned, or as far as making 
this position meee n to the Congress by commenting on 1 lacielation that 
has already been introduced in the ‘Congress. [ should think that 
could be handled very quickly, don’t you, Mr. Dodson ? 

Mr. Donson. I would say within the next 30 or 60 days our spony 
should be pretty well crystallized. The Secretary’s advisory con 
mittee is meeting with him today, and the Secretary is first concen- 
trating on the Taft-Hartley Act. This is one of the things he realizes 
we have to move fast on, but both he and the U ndersecretary want to 
make a thorough study of the proposed legislation before it comes up. 

Mr. Bussey. I want to cooperate to the fullest extent to keep from 
having supplemental or deficiency requests coming before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Dopson. I am in accord with you on that. 


NEED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Mr. Bussey. In your statement, Mr. Goodwin, you mention: 


On the other hand, pressure to produce food and fibers will be intensified to 
meet defense and essential civilian needs, to maintain adequate stockpiles, and 
to maintain a stable economy. 

What do your mean by that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the demand for the production of food will 
continue, as the goals set by the Secretary of Agriculture this year 
were high, and it will require a high production to achieve those goals. 
There are some items on the Department of Agriculture’s list that are 
not increasing. But most of them are up, and the estimates are that 
we will need to produce more or about the same as was produced last 
year, which was very high. 

Mr. Bussey. Where did I get the impression that some people were 
complaining because there was overproduction in some commodities ! 

Mr. Goopwrn. I think that might very well be true. I do not know 
the details of that, but from what I have learned about it in the 
public press, it is not in the items that are involved in this program. 

Mr. Keenan. The agricultural goals for next year reduced the cot- 
ton goal somewhat significantly, because there is a lot of cotton stock- 
piled, but they increased the production goals for corn, vegetables for 

canning, vegetables for the fresh market, and small-grain “feeds, 


FIELDS IN WHICH MEXICAN FARM LABOR IS USED 


Mr. Bussey. Do the Mexican laborers that are imported work ex- 
tensively in all those fields ? 

Mr. Keenan. Not all of them. 

Mr. Larry. They work in vegetables and cotton, primarily. 

Mr. Bussey. But there is a cutback requested in cotton production. 
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Mr. Lartn. Yes; but that is only a goal. We have heard from many 
f the cotton growe rs that despite the request of the Department of 
Agriculture to reduce cotton production, in many areas they are 
planning to produce as much as in previous years, on the theory ‘there 
might be controls next year. 

Mr. Bussey. Does that not put them in direct conflict with the 
rogram of the Department of Agriculture, then ? 

Mr. Larry. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. That will have an effect on our domestic labor too, to 
some extent, will it not? 
Mr. Lartn. Yes. 
Mr. Bussey. So cotton was the major field that these Mexican 
borers work in; that is, of the commodities that were stockpiled ¢ 
Mr. Larry. Yes, sir. 


ILLEGAL MEXICAN WORKERS 


Mr. Keenan. I think it might be mentioned that in certain parts 

f the country, particularly in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, there 

ive been in previous years a great many illegal Mexican workers, 

hee wetbacks. Last year there were more legal workers used in 
. Rio Grande Valley than in other years, and we think more will 
e used this year. 

[he point I am trying to make is that in certain parts of the country 

replacement of illegal workers with legal workers will show the use 

f more Mexican workers, but that will be because previously they 

ere illegal and not counted. 

Mr. Bussey. Has this program reduced the number of wetbacks 
oming into the country ? 

Mr. Larry. It has in some areas. The Immigration Service finds, 

interviewing illegals, that many of them have been here a very 
short time, and many have not been employed. In the Imperial Val- 

ey of California they have about 8,000 legal Mexican workers. Some 
years back they were all illegal. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you some statistics you can give the committee 
to show how this program has worked to reduce the number of wet- 
backs that are coming into the country ? 

Mr. Larry. It may not have reduced the total number that have 
omein. It has reduced the number that have been employed. 

Mr. Goopw1n. We do not have any statistics on that point that are 
ery good, because they are here illegally, and it is pretty much a 

atter of guesswork. There are figures on how many are appre- 
ended and returned by the Immigration Service. Those figures de- 
pend upon the appropriation that the Immigration Service has, the 

imber of officers they have for that purpose. This has fluctuated 
onsiderably in the past few years, so you cannot tell very much from 


those figures. I am of the impression that, based on their apprehen- 


sions last year, the number was greater than in previous years. 

Mr. Larry. That is correct. 

Mr. Goopwin. But the Immigration Service believed that was not 
because more were in, but because they were more effective in appre- 
ending them. Is that correct too? 

Mr. Larry. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. I notice that the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is asking for an increase of $2,446,000 to cope with this prob- 
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lem of illegal entrance of Mexicans into the United States. Let y 
say, for example, that it received that increase of funds. What effect 
woul 1 that have on your progr am ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I would like to talk on that. I think it would hay, 
a very important effect on the wages and working conditions of Amer 
ean workers. The most devastating thing on wages and working 
conditions that I know of in the area close to our border is the appear 
ance of wetbacks. They are here illegally; they are at the mercy of 
the employer for whom they work; and we know definitely they an 
willing to work for one-half or three-fifths of what American workers 
require. So we have felt that the only solution to this problem in t} 
area up to 100 miles from the border, particularly, was supplying leg 
Mexican workers, and strengthening the position of the Immigratio 
Service to keep the illegals out. Only by doing so could we give ad 
quate protection to the wages and working conditions of Americ: 
workers. 
Mr. Bussey. 
This estimate is based on normal weather conditions and a greater use of ¢ 
tract Mexicans to replace wethbacks. 


| 





I notice that you state: 





Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 





COOPERATION OF GROWI 





RS ALONG 





BORDER 


Mr. Busney. What has been done to get the people along the R 
Grande that employ these wetbacks to cooperate with the legal pro 
gram of the country? Do they just ignore the law? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I think the first thing you have to recognize on tha 
point, Mr. Chairman, is that the use of Mexican wetbacks in the ne 
area has been going on for generations, and to many of the peopl 
living in that area it is a very normal part of their operation. 

We have had a number of meetings with the association officers in 
that area, and with farm groups, asking for their cooperation in sub 
stituting the legal program for the use of illegal laborers. We hav 
had progress in that objective, a great deal of progress. I would lik 
to ask Mr. Larin to speak on that, 

Mr. Lartn. With the exception of the two extreme ends of t 
oar r, we find that the illegals have been re pl iced to a large exte: nt 
by legal workers. We also find, in the lower Rio Grande Valley, that 
for the first time in the history of the valley a few camps have beet 
built for agricultural workers. Heretofore, housing was not afforded 
to workers unless it was incidental to the farm plant; they might have 
a barn or something like that. We have assurance from some of the 
leading etoupe in the valley that they wish to employ legal workers. 
We know in California the number of illegals employed has been cut 
drastically. 

Mr. Bussey. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Larry. Because under the agreement. if associations permit 
their members to employ illegals, they may have their contract can 
celed. If we find that an association willfully and knowingly permits 
its members to employ illegals, the contract would be canceled. So, 
all the associations take steps to see that their members do not employ 
illegals. 

Mr. Bussey. Give me a concrete example of the steps they take. 

Mr. Larry. They send out bulletins at regular intervals, warning 
members against the employment of illegals. If they find a member 
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s employing illegals, they will take the workers from that individual ; 
or. if we find it, we will take the workers away. 

Mr. Keenan. Last year one of our people found one employer in the 
Imperial Valley who had about 270 illegal workers. A few years 
efore the association had taken that particular employer to task and 
varned him about it. So, this time when we found the illegal workers 
the association decided that their member was not cooperating. I do 
ot know if the correct word is “expel,” but he was expelled by that 
sociation and was not allowed to contract legal workers because 

had been violating the contract. So, he lost both legal and illegal 
workers. 


IDENTIFICATION OF LEGAL WORKERS 


\ir. Bussey. Do the legal workers have identification cards? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. They have a card issued by the Immigration 
ind Naturalization Service. 

Mr. Lartn. Their fingerprints and picture are on the card so their 
lentification can be established. 


PUERTO RICAN AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Mr. Bussey. How has this program for Puerto Rican agricultural 
vorkers been working in the past year or two! 

Mr. Larry. During the past year we brought in by contract over 

000 Puerto Ricans. We do not know how many so-called walk-ins 
ime in, but we know that in one camp in Glassboro, N. J., over 1,500 
ume in last year. The New York oflice estimated that 20,000 prob 

ly came in last year. About 2 years ago 7,000 were brought in by 
ontract. The number has been increasing steadily. 

Mr. Bussey. How about the unemployment situation in Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. Larry. They still have a rather large supply of unemployed 
workers that would like to come here. 

Mr. Bussey. That supply is not very definite. 

Mr. Goopwin. The rate of unemployment is very high. We do not 
ive in Puerto Rico the same kind of labor statistics that we have in 
the United States; so the precise rate is not ascertainable, but my 
recollection is that the estimate on unemployment in the island now 
runs about 9 or 10 percent. I can check on that and get it to you. 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it if you would furnish for the 
record the best estimate you can get on it. 

(The information is as follows:) 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN PUERTO RICO 

Although it is not possible to obtain any estimates of unemployment on a 

State or Territorial basis, unemployment in Puerto Rico is known to be con- 

sistently higher than in other parts of the United States. For operating pur- 

poses, the Bureau has developed estimates of unemployment for the major 

ibor-market areas of the country. Three of these in Puerto Rico are as follows: 
| 


j | 
Total unem-/| Rate of un 


City ployment employment 


a" 
Percent 
Mayaguez ‘ wmode beens 14 7 


San Juan ; 12 
Ponce. .. 8.1 


30904—53——-18 





The Veterans’ Administration has advised that as of December 31, 1952, 
almost 6,000 Korean veterans from Puerto Rico hade been returned to civilian 
life. 

Mr. Bussey. Why do they not maintain statistics? 

Mr. Goopwin. They are in the process of developing them, Mr 
Chairman, but they are behind the mainland on a number of these 
problems. It has only been 2 years since they have had an employ- 
ment service in Puerto Rico. They only have unemployment benefits 
for veterans, and they have a small system for the sugar industry. 
That is all they have. , 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. We discussed veterans’ unemployment compen- 
sation the other day, and I believe you sent up some average wage 
figures, or someone else did. 

Mr. Dopson. I brought up the figures. 

Mr. Bussey. It was ; quite ¢ amazing to find that the average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing as of August 1952 was $16.17 per week, 
while veterans received $26 a week unemploy ment benefits, which is 
nearly twice as much as the average weekly earnings. Of course that 
is all the more startling when you consider that the aver: ge weekly 
earnings in manufacturing in the United States is $72.36. That 
means that unemployment benefits for veterans in the Continental 
United States are one-third the average weekly earnings, and they are 
almost double the average weekly earnings 1n Puerto Rico. There 

seems to be quite a discrepancy. 

Mr. Goopwrn. There is a discrepancy. We had in mind discus- 
sing that with you when we got to the request on unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans. 

Mr. Bussey. Of the 15,000 to 20,000 Puerto Ricians in the United 
States, I understand that most are distributed along the eastern coast. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is where the greatest concentration is. We have 
some in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, and Michigan. 


EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN CERTAIN DOMESTIC AGRICULTURAL AREAS 


Mr. Busrey. What is the employment situation among our own 
agricultural workers along the east coast and Indiana, Ohio, and so 
on ¢ 2 

Mr. Goopwin. We have had difficulty in filling farm jobs. In other 
words, the supply has not been large enough in most of those areas. 
We have had considerable difficulty with the year-’round farm worker, 
which does not involve either the Mexican program or the Puerto 
Rican program. Mr. Larin, would you like to talk about that par- 
ticular problem and some of the steps you have taken? 

Mr. Larty. On year-round workers, for instance dairy workers, we 
find it difficult to find an adequate supply. Agricultural workers come 
from the farm themselves, so we do not have a very good solution. 
As to seasonal workers, most of them are urban _ people. 
Last year we recruited 444,000 urban workers. ‘These people are not 
in the market at this time. They are in the market during the school 
vacation. 

I would say generally, insofar as agricultural workers are concerned, 
we have no substantial unemployment any place at this time that I 
know of. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF PUERTO RICANS IN SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


Mr. Bussey. What percentage of Puerto Rican workers brought 

nto the United States are employed in the Rio Grande Valley? 

Mr. Lartn. None. 

Mr. Bussey. Why / 

Mr. Lartn. We run into a factor of cost of transportation from 

rto Rico to that area. 

Mr. Bussey. What method of transportation would you have to use 

vet them to the Rio Grande Valley ¢ 

Mr. Larin. Fly them over, I suppose. 

Mr. Bussey. They fly to New York and New Jersey ¢ 

Mr. Lartn. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the difference in distance between Puerto Rico 
veekly nd New York and Long Island, for example, and the Rio Grande 
week, Valley ¢ 
Ich is Mr. Larin. I am sorry. I do not know. 

e that Mr. Keenan. The government of Puerto Rico will not officially 
eekly illow its workers to be employed south of the Mason-Dixon line in this 
country, by order of the Governor. We have discussed this with them, 
because at this time about 1,500 are working in Florida, but they are 
not people who have come in under contract. Some of them have been 
ontracted for in New Jersey, and after they finish their contracts they 
oined a crew that was going South. You see, they are American citi- 
vens and have freedom of movement. But the Puerto Rican govern- 
ent will not permit those employed under contract to work south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. We have discussed the problem with the Puerto 
Rican Director of Labor, but there is no indication of a change in that 
policy. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that a law of the Puerto Rican government, or a 
lirective of the Governor ? 

Mr. Keenan. I believe it is the latter. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. It is not a law. 

Mr. Bussey. What is his contention ? 

Mr. Keenan. Discrimination. There was an incident 3 or 4 years 
igo in Florida that brought rather sharply to the attention of the 
Puerto Rican Legislature the fact that Puerto Ricans in some areas in 
this country were discriminated against in not being allowed to go into 
ertain eating places. 

Mr. Bussey. Was this an isolated case ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; but one case, at least, involved an important 
Puerto Rican official. 

Mr. Keenan. There was one case that involved the speaker of the 
house of representatives, I believe, and it got terrific headlines down 
there, 

Mr. Bussey. In your agreement with Mexico you have a prohibi- 
tion against discrimination 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. We have suggested to Puerto Rico that we 
operate with them on a similar basis; that is, get assurance in the 
local communities where they will be used that there will be no local 
discrimination. That is the way we work with the Mexicans. But 
Puerto Rico has not agreed to that up to this time. 
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Mr. Bussey. Of these 15,000 that you had registered as coming 
the country last vear, what percentage do you have a record of 4 
going back to Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Larry. We made a survey about 2 years ago, and we found abou 
9S percent of them returned to Puerto Rico. If they are Puert 
Ricans who are actual farmers or hill people, they return to Puert 
Rico, because they have their families there, and they complem 
their work with seasonal work in the sugar fields. 


PRANSPORTATION OF PUERTO RICAN AND MEXICAN WORKERS 


Mr. Bussey. Who pays the transportation of the Puerto Ri 
workers ¢ 

Mr. Larry. The employer advances part of it. The amount ad 
vanced is based on a sliding scale. If they work 6 weeks he pays a 
proportion, and if they work 10 weeks it is less, and 12 weeks it is 
still less. If they are in this country for a period of 6 months, they 
pay their way back to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Bussey. How are they transported, by private airplane owners 
or by scheduled airlines ¢ 

Mr. Larrx. Scheduled and nonscheduled, but the airline must hay: 
the approval of the Puerto Rican government. 

Mr. Bussey. Who pays the Mexicans’ transportation under this 
program ¢ 

Mr. Lartn. Under Public Law 78 we are authorized to charge an 
employer not to exceed S15 for transporting a Mexican worker fron 
the place of recruitment to the reception center and return, feeding 
him during the round trip, and providing other migratory care 
After he has contracted his worker, the employer must pay his trans 
portation to the job and transportation back to a reception center. 

Mr. Bussey. What do your records show to be the average cost of 
transportation of a Mexican worker, as compared to the averag 
cost of transportation of a Puerto Rican / 

Mr. Larry. Our cost for a Mexican is about $11; and for a Puerto 
Rican it. is about $53. 

Mr. Goopwin. Those two figures are not comparable, because one 
is just the cost from the point of recruitment in Mexico to the border: 
and in the case of a Puerto Rican it is the cost from Puerto Rico t 
the point he is going in the United States. 

Mr. Larix. No; it is the cost from Puerto Rico to Idlewild Airport 
in New Jersey. Then the employer has the additional cost of trans- 
porting them to the place of work. 

Mr. Goopwin. | am sorry. 

Mr. Keenan. The Mexican is transported by train or bus, and the 
Puerto Rican by air. 

REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. Bussey. How does the revolving fund work ? 

Mr. Larin. We received $1 million from Congress to give us work 
ing capital. When we began to import these Mexicans, we had made 
an estimate of what the cost would be, and we estimated it would be 
$15, so we made a minimum charge of $15. At the outset this fee 
was charged for both initial contracting and recontracting. 





lo explain this in more detail, when they are brought in the intial 
ployer pays $15 per worker. Let us assume they work 3 months 
| the employer is through with them. If some other employer 
eeded them and we recontracted them to another employer, we 
ged that employer $15 per worker. We later changed the recon- 
cting fee to $7.50. 
e find now that the costs are less than the fees we are charging, 
the result that we have about $1.7 million that has accumulated 
the revolving fund above the $1 million given to us by the Congress. 
We actually have $1.734.856 net as of December 31, 1952 
Mr. Bussey. That applies only to the Mexican program ¢ 
Mr. Larin. Yes. 
Mr. Bussey. There is no revolving fund set up in connection with 
e Puerto Rican progr am ¢ 
Mr. Larry. No, si 
Mr. Goopwin. I might say further on that point that the Secretary 
ow has under consideration a reduction in those fees as a result of 
the situation Mr. Larin has described. I think that the legislation 
passed by the Congress indicated clearly that over a period of time 
the fees were supposed to take care only of the cost; the Government 
vas not supposed to make a profit; so the Secretary has under con- 
sideration reductions in the fees. 
Mr. Keenan. In the meantime, we are in the rather unusual situa- 
tion of being able to turn back to the Congress the $1 million advanced 
tous as a revolving fund. 


REPLACEMENT OF MEXICAN BY PUERTO RICAN LABORERS 


Mr. Bussey. At this point I should like to express my appreciation 
for your testimony last year on this administrative cost, because I 
think it helped me considerably in a fight 1 was: waging on some fees 
; the SEC. 

Have you done any work in determining how much can be saved in 
unemployment compensation if you use some of the Puerto Rican 
iborers to rep lace Mexican laborers ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We are just getting into that question. It arises out 
if the situation you mentioned a while ago about the average wage in 
Puerto Rico being lower than the unemployment benefit for veterans. 
[he average wage down there is about $16 per week, and the unem- 
ployment benefit for veterans is $26. 

We have already gotten under way a program for the placement of 
Puerto Ricans in certain industrial jobs. The first big thing we have 
worked out is with the Pennsylvania Railroad on trackworkers. We 
have just completed the arrangements with the railroad. We have 
ot had a chance to test it out to see if we will be able to get the vet- 
erans to accept that or not. As I recall, the wages are $1.50 an hour. 

I think to meet the problem that we have with the veterans, which 
| believe is the one you are directing your question to—— 

Mr. Bussey. Partially. 

Mr. Goopwtn, I think it should go beyond that, but particularly in 

elation to veterans, I think it will be necessary to develop industrial 
ii primarily. 

You know that most. of the Mexicans we have brought in are here 
for a comparatively short period of time, on temporary farm employ- 
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ment. I think we will have some difficulty in placing Puerto Rica; 
veterans on that kind of job. Even if they would ‘take the work 
the transportation cost would be rather high to the areas where we 
are using the Mexicans. I doubt if we could meet all of our problems 
that way. Perhaps we could meet part of it, and perhaps we should 
vo into that further, but I am inclined to believe we will have to de- 
velop jobs principally in industry to take care of this veteran problem 

You get this kind of question: Should you take away unemploy 
ment compensation from a veteran if he refuses a job on the mainland’ 
If he is a single man and is footloose and fancy free, that is one thing 
If he has a family, it is another. So we have a somewhat complicated 
problem to work out, but we certainly will give this point you mak 
very careful consideration. 

Mr. Bussey. I think you will agree that issue must be considered 
by the Appropriations Committee in reviewing your request for 
funds. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. And if we can use more Puerto Ricans in place of 
the Mexicans, that is certainly going to cut down the funds required 
for unemployment compensation. 

While I agree that the incident which occurred in Florida was very 
unfortunate, at the same time I do not think that kind of thing should 
be the governing factor in deciding not to let the Puerto Ricans work 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. I think some very urgent appeals 
should be made to the Governor of Puerto Rico to rescind that direc- 
tive. What has been done along that line? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have discussed it and made recommendations 
to the officials of Puerto Rico a number of times. It has not actually 
been discussed with the Governor of Puerto Rico as far as I know. 

Mr. Keenan. The Commission of Labor discussed it last year with 
the Governor, at our request. We wrote to him about it. He re 
ported back to us he could not get anywhere with it. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, your discussions and suggestions hav: 
not brought about any desired results to date? 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. All right. Let us forget that for a moment. What 
is the next move’ 

Mr. Keenan. Perhaps write the Governor. 

Mr. Goopwin. I would say that the next move might be to try 
getting action at a higher level, both from the standpoint of our Gov 
ernment and the Puerto Rican government. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me that somebody higher up in our Gov- 
ernment must talk with someone higher up in the Puerto Rican gov- 
ernment to get some results. Can this committee be given any assur- 
ance that that will be done? 

Mr. Goopwrn. We certainly will recommend to the Secretary that 
it be done. 


MINIMUM WAGE GUARANTY 


Mr. Bussey. The Mexican labor is guaranteed a minimum wage! 

Mr. Goopwin. Not a minimum wage 

Mr. Lari. They have a provision in the contract that the wage 
shall be the prevailing wage or the rate in the contract, whichever 
is higher. 
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Mr. Bussey. So they have a minimum wage. How is that 
determined ¢ : 

Mr. Larry. On the basis of the wage paid to domestic workers in 
the area. ; 

Mr. Bussey. Is the same guaranty and protection given to agri- 

ultural workers who are citizens of the United States? 

Mr. Lari. No. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that there is a great deal of discrimination in 
the arrangement. 

Mr. Goopw1n. I am not sure this point is clear. The Mexican work- 
er is given a so-called prevailing wage, and the prevailing wage is 
based on what domestic workers in the area get. 

Mr. Larrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Goopwin. It is not a fixed figure per hour, because it fluctuates 
with the wages that are being paid to domestic workers in the area. 
The Mexican worker, therefore, is de finitely tied to the wage paid 
to the American worker. The reason for that provision is so that 
the Mexicans are not permitted to undercut wages of American work- 
ers. If they were permitted to be paid less, it would have the effect 
of pushing down wages of American workers. 

Mr. Keenan. In that conenction it might be pointed out that under 
the agreement there is certain protection against undercutting of 
wages. ‘The Mexican worker cannot be paid less than the prevail- 
ing wage. ‘There is no law in this country, ee r, which fixes the 
wage for domestic help in agriculture, and while a Mexican worker 
must be paid the prevailing wage for domestic habe, there is noth- 
ing to prevent an employer from offering a domestic worker a lower 
wage than is being paid the Mexican in the area. 


GUARANTY OF WORK 


Mr. Bussey. Article XVI of the Mexican agreement says: 

Except as otherwise provided in this agreement, or in the work contract, 
the employer shall guaranty the Mexican worker the opportunity to work for 
at least three-fourths of the workdays of the total period during which the 
work contract and all extensions thereof are in effect, beginning on the day 
after such worker's arrival at the place of employment and ending on the ex- 
piration date specified in the work contract, or its extension, if any. 

Do Puerto Rican agricultural workers have the benefit of that 
same guaranteed work ¢ 

Mr. Larry. They have a guaranty of 160 hours a month. 

Mr. Bussey. How about the citizens of the United States engaged 
in domestic agricultural work ? 

Mr. Larry. No. In general practice, there are some cases where a 
few companies do offer some guaranty, but it is not usual for the 
domestic agricultural worker to work under contract. 

Mr. Bussey. He gets no guaranty of anything in any agreement? 

Mr. Larry. Except in a few cases. 

Mr. Bussey. Except in isolated cases. 

Mr. Larry. Yes. 


MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. Bussey. The Mexican laborer is guaranteed medical care and 
compensation for personal injury and disease / 





Mr. Lari. They are, for on-the- job injury, occupational injury, 
and disease. 

Mr. Bussey. How about medical care? 

Mr. Larry. And they get medical care. They are insured for 
on-the-job injury, and under certain circumstances they may be i 
sured for off-the-job injury. 

Mr. Bussey. But they are guaranteed medical care? 

Mr. Lari. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. How about the United States workers in this field’ 

Mr. Larin. That is the common although not universal practic 
In California, for instance, all workers come under employment com 
pensation. In Colorado it is elective, but the large beet companies 
insure all workers under workmen’s compe snsation, 

It is not the general pri wctice to require agricultural workers to b 
insured under workmen’s compensation laws, however. 


COOPERATION OF MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Bussey. How many United States dollars go into Mexico per 
year, as a result of this program ? 

Mr. Lartin. We have made an estimate of it—I would not guar- 
antee its aeccuracy—but probably between $30 million and $35 
million. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the attitude of the Mexican Government; is 
it wholly cooperative or are more demands being made year after 
year ¢ 

Mr. Larrn. I would say 
cooperative. 

Mr. Bussey. They are cooperative as long as they get everything 
they want ? 

Mr. Larry. They are inclined that way, naturally. 

Mr. Goopwin. I would say on that, Mr. Chairman, during the last 
year, at least, they have been more cooperative; there has been much 
more give and take in arriving at a common solution for some of 
the problems. 

We have a new administration in Mexico, which went into office, 
I believe, December 5, last year. The policy position of the new 
administration in Mexico, relative to this program, is not definitely 
known as yet. Such indications as we have had, are to the effect that 
they are very much interested in the program and will want to 
cooperate on it at least as effectively as the previous administration, 

| think that should not be interpreted to mean, however, that Mexico 
is not going to make more demands for her citizens. They have in the 
past, and I think they will continue to do so. But the relationship 
between the two Governments in this program during the last year, in 
our opinion, has improved considerably, and we are able, as a resu ilt 
of that, to meet with them and work out with them many of the 
things involved. We had quite a bit of trouble with that in the first 
year or two of the program. Most of that has pretty well been washed 
out, I believe, Mr. Larin. 

Mr. Larry. That is true. 
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Mr. Bussey. You said we are getting cooperation. Will you give 
is some instances in which they hi ave given up something, or dec lined 

take something, and vice versa 

Mr. Goopwin. I think the cols a example—and it is hard to 

it your finger on a specific thing—is that involving the consular 
ooperation in that they are no longer continuing to demand a lot of 

ngs that are not provided for specifically in the contract. 

Mr. Larry. An example is in regard to the guaranty of the first 
is hours of work. In the old agreement the workers were guaranteed 

minimum wage and keep by the American farmer. Even if they 
lid not do any work they got the minimum wage. Some of the 
workers didn’t try too hi ard during this period. 

Now, in this agreement there is a change in that there is a lowering 
of the wage the ‘vy aree ntitled to for the first 48 hours, and the amount 

ey are guar’ anteed is subsistence for the 48 hours for piecework, plus 

atever they earn. That is a decided change in the agreement. 

Mr. Bussey. What have been some of the major areas of disagree- 
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t guar- Mr. Keenan. One of the things they insisted upon was that we 
recruit the Mexican workers from deep in old Mexico, in areas, where 
they have the greatest unemployment. Some of those areas are be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,500 miles from the border. On the other hand we 


prefer to recruit directly at the border, because it would be much 


ent; 
r after 
nore economical to do so. 

Unfortunately some of the best Mexican farming land is the land 
uljacent to the border, and they do not like us to recruit in that area. 
Therefore, they start off with the demand that all of our recruiting 

deep in Mexico. Ina spirit of give and take, the two Governments 
ai on 5 migratory stations, 2 of them within reasonable proximity 
of the border, and 3 rather deep in old Mexico, and we also arrived 
it a percentage of the workers that would come from each station. 

They also argued that we should pay the transportation from the city 
of Guadalajara, which is about 1,400 miles down the west coast of 
Mexico. We took the position that it was impossible since it was too 
far away and that it would increase the costs beyond the $15. We have 
a station in operation at Guadalajara but we are paying transporta- 
tion only from Hermosillo which is approximately 300 miles from 
the border. - we are meeting their problem by securing a significant 
percentage of the Mexican workers from that part of the country 
where they have their heaviest unemployment, and they are meeting 
our problem of cost, by not requiring the full payment of r: ailroad 
transportation from cities as far away as Guadalajara. 

There was another question that was cleared up in the negotiation. 
That was where the Mexican consul and the Government, without any 
consultation with us, unilaterally blacklisted certain employers and 
certain towns and certain counties throughout the United States. 

Mr. Bussey. Are they still doing that / 

Mr. Keenan. It has practically stopped. We have an agreement 
with them, under which they will confer with us before it is done, or 
it will not be done. If it is done it is by a joint determination that 
will follow a joint investigation of any alleged discrimination. 
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Under the agreement one of our compliance men and the Mexicay 
consul, or his representative, goes into an establishment or into a town 
and make a joint investigation. A decision is not made until there 
has been a review by Mexico and by someone in Washington. That 
has stopped a lot of the unilateral action that was constantly disrupt- 
ing the program, with the Mexican Government pulling their workers 
out without advance notice. We consider the elimination of unilateral] 
blacklisting as one of the biggest accomplishments in the last year. 

Mr. Bussey. Are you now recruiting on the border? 

Mr. Keenan. No. 

Mr. Bussey. How close to the border is your nearest recruitment 
center ? 

Mr. Larry. About 150 miles; there is one center approximately 150 
miles from the border, at Monterey and one at Chihuahua which is 
about 225 miles from the border. 

Another thing in the contract, in the more recent agreement, is the 
10-percent provision. That provides that 10 percent of the workers 
may stay for 18 months on the job before they must leave. 

Mexico has asked, and I think they are asking again, for off-the- 
job insurance, in effect, to be paid by the employer. We have never 
agreed with the idea of their being able to go off the job and be 
covered by paid insurance. 

Perhaps the thing that has created more dissatisfaction as far as 
the American employer is concerned, is the question of guaranteeing 
transportation to the worker. Although the employer pays trans- 
portation to the job, the worker is free to leave at any time. The 
worker has insisted that the employer is still responsible for his trans- 
portation. The Mexicans insisted that under their law, that when a 
worker leaves the country he must be guaranteed transportation to the 
job and back to Mexico. 

Mr. Buspry. I am not familiar with and have no way of knowing 
what are the detail items of disagreement which have been worked 
out in these agreements, but I would think that when this program is 
helping Mexico in solving its unemployment problem, and is directly 
adding between 30 and 35 million dollars a year to their economy, 
according to your estimate, that they should be exceedingly co- 
operative. 

Mr. Kernan. We have used that point of view. Nevertheless the 
Mexican Government stays with the position that they are doing the 
United States a greater favor by furnishing laborers that would not 
otherwise be available to American growers. 

Mr. Buspry. And it seems the United States is always the one to 
give in in these foreign agreements. If we could get our people not 
to make so many concessions, it might be better. 

Mr. Krenan. I think you would find that the Mexican officials 
would not agree. Last year our contract meeting went on for 10 days. 
We held firm, and worked long, long hours, and did not give in on 
many of their demands. 


RECRUITMENT CENTERS 
Mr. Bussey. Do we have people from the Department at these five 


recruitment centers in Mexico? 
Mr. Larin. Yes. 
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Mr. Bussey. How many people do we have at the present time at 
ese five centers ¢ 
Mr. Lartn. At the present time we have an average of about five 

persons per center in Mexico. The bulk of the employees in these 

enters are usually Mexicans, who perform clerical work. 

Mr. Bussry. How many Mexicans do we employ at the five 
enters ¢ 

Mr. Larin. It would probably run around 100. 

Mr. Krenan. That is during the peak of the year. In some of 

ese centers we have been employing less in the last year. 

Mr. Larry. Yes. 

Mr. Keenan. We have an average of 67 temporary employees most- 

Mexicans in our 1954 request for employment in the migration 
enters. 

Mr. Bussey. What average’ 

Mr. Keenan. 67.4 is the average. 

Mr. Buspy. At each center? 

Mr. Keenan. No; for all centers. 

Mr. Bussey. How much clerical and stenographic help do we fur- 
ish officials of the Mexican Government under this program ¢ 

Mr. Larry. We made a report on that; what was the total—about 
$4,000 ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. It was a very small amount. We have got that figure 
somewhere here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Why do we furnish this assistance ? 

Mr. Lartn. The Mexican Government does not supply some of its 
representatives with adequate staff to meet the peak load. We were 
faced with a Hobson’s choice, of providing clerical help so that we 
would not have to hold these workers overnight, and hold up the trans- 
portation and train schedules. This in turn would have created gen- 
eral havoc with the administration of the program of getting these 
people up to the United States where they were needed. Conse- 
quently we provided some help in that respect. 

We have issued orders that we cannot afford to do that in the future. 
But in the past we have simply felt that it would cost far more to 
hold the people there and feed them. 

Mr. Bussey. You say you have issued orders that we cannot furnish 
this help in the future. 

Mr. Lartn. To all our centers. 

Mr. Bussey. Suppose the Mexican official says, “All right, we do not 
have the staff to do it”; what will be the result? 

Mr. Lartn. We have called the attention of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to the fact that we cannot be expected to spend our funds to 
issist their officials, and we have been told by the consul general here 
that they will pay their officials next year for adequate help. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Bussry. That appears to me to be polite blackmail, when they 
do a thing like that. I think we have been too inclined to give in. 

How much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for, Mr. Goodwin ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. $3,136,000, for a full year. 

Mr. Bussey. And they granted $1,640,000 for the running of the 
program for the first 6 months, and $100,000 for liquidating costs? 
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gE. They have given us $1,640,000, plus $100,000 for liquids 


addition. 
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supplemental request of $1 million for the second 6 months if th 
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’ we estimated § 
and asa result of the drought we reduced our estimate to 215,000 


» OF 1953 


In other words, you did not import as many workers 


275,000 Mexicans would | 


FUNDS 


What did you get for fiseal 1953 for this program * 
S2 800.000. 
Are you going to use all of that? 
We will not use quite all of it; 


we will use all but 


You have already used some of it. however ? 


we transferred some $45.000 to the Bureau of 


There may be 1 or 2 other transfers out. 
ing with the Public Buildings Administration to see if we can get oul 


Do you anticipate that you are going to transfer any 


We are work- 






liquids fices outside of the Labor Building moved to one location. If we do, 
rove . t will cost us some more money, but it would improve our efficiency 
‘f th, , great deal if we could be consolidated into 1 building from the 5 
740 (ny uildings where we have been operating. We are trying to do that in 
. General Accounting Office Building. If that is done, that will 
non nvolve a cost of probably $40,000 to $50,000. 

[here was one other move, in Chicago, where we put our people into 
building where they had been in 4 buildings, and that move cost 
ut $7,400. And there again it means by getting these people into 

‘building. instead of having them in about 4 locations in Chicago— 

re efficiency. 


STATUS OF REVOLVING FUND 


a Focartry. What is the status of the revolving fund as of now? 
‘appropriated a million dollars to set up the fund. 

ve Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. And how much have you now / 

Mr. Keenan. We have about $2.7 million. 

Mr. Fogarty. $2.7 million: you made up $1.7 million 4 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What does this $15 cover? 

Mr. Lary. It covers the cost of transportation of the worker; it 
overs the cost of feeding at both centers; it covers the major portion 
of fixed costs at the center on this side of the border—about 80 percent. 
It covers the cost of cots, blankets, cleaning of blankets, insecticides, 
such things as water. It covers the cost of toilet paper ; it covers the 
cost of railroad-car rental; alteration, repair, and improvements, 
maintenance, and photographs taken of the men on both sides of the 
border. We take photographs at Guadalajara and on this side of 
the border. 

Mr. Focarry. What does it not cover? 

Mr. LARIN. It does not cover administ rative costs. 

Mr. Keenan. For our personnel. 


954 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Focarry. What you asked for administrative expenses is on a 
6-month basis ? 

Mr. Lartn. Yes. It would be $1,740,000. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking for $1.7 million for 6 months. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. It ineludes $100,000 for liquidation. 


HEALTH EXAMINATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. And is there anything included in that amount to 
over the cost of the health-examination program / 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. How much is that? 

Mr. Love. It runs about 18 cents per man—it would run to about 
656.000. 

Mr. Foearry. Is that all, $36,000? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does that $36,000 cover all health inspection 4 

Dr. Greec. That covers the examination of the Mexicans, I believe, 
that vou spoke of, on the other side of the border. 
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Mr. Love. Yes. 


Mr. Fogarry. What about the cost when they get into this country! 

Dr. Grecc. They are examined at each of the five rec eption centers 

Mr. Focarry. How much is Public Health spending on thi 
program ¢ 

Dr. Greee. In the 1954 budget ? 

Mr. Focarry. In 1953. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have in this request, Mr. Fogarty, $178,400 f 
public health. 

Mr. Foaarry. $178,400. 

Dr. Greece. That is for the first 6 months of 1954. 

Mr. Focarry. For 6 months. 

Dr. Grece. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. That would run about $350,000 a year? 

Mr. Goopwin. I doubt it. It would not be quite that high sine 
the workload in the last 6 months is lower. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you anticipate you will spend in 1953 

Dr. Greece. The total estimate is $289,000. 

Mr. Focarry. They will receive that by transfer from this appr: 
priation ¢ 

Dr. Greac. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. You said that the fees were taking care of 80 per 
cent of the rentals. Why should they not take care of 100 percent 
of the rentals? 

Mr. Keenan. Some of the space is used by our own people. 

Mr. Focartry. Some of it? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes; some of it is used by our own people in the 
centers who are on the administrative jobs. This is an administrative 
charge rather than a charge against the farmers. 

Mr. Focarry. Why should not $15 cover the cost of administering 
this program ? 


Mr. Dopson. The law says that we shall not. 
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Mr. Focarry. So that the request of the Federal Government is som« 
$3 million to run the program, just from this appropriation. 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. That does not take into consideration appropriations 
to the Immigration and Naturalization Service for the Border Patrol. 
Does the Department of Agriculture have any men working on this 
program 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Focartry. Does the State Department ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, incident to the regular duties, they perform 
service for us just as they perform service for all of the Government 
wherever a foreign country is involved. We work through the De 
partment of State, and that is a part of the service they perform. | 
do not believe that they had any people on this program. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about the foreign quarantine service? 

Dr. Greece. This money is only on this program. The running of 


the foreign quarantine service is financed by the foreign quarantine 
budget. 
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ir. Foearry. But the importation of these workers means more 
.) i work for the quarantine service ? 
a Dr. Greece. Yes; the examination of the workers at the reception 
\;. Me centers. 
Mr. Focarry. Have you any idea what that would amount to? 
Dr. Gree. Well, that was the figure that I gave you a while ago. 
n, the budget for this program, 1953, was “the $289,000. 

Mr. Focarry. I see. 

Dr. Greece. That includes $45,500 to pay these Mexican contract 
doctors, 

Mr. Focarry. In other words, this is a direct subsidy of $2.8 million 
that we are giving, in addition to other subsidies in the agricultural] 
program, to the farmers who need these workers / 
~ Mr. Goopwrn. I do not believe it is, Mr. Fogarty, any more than 
many other services of the Government. 

This question came up, I believe, last year, in terms of whether this 
s the sort of thing that the Government should perform on a fee basis, 

urging the full cost of administration to the farmers who are in 

olved; and I testified at that time against that. 

It is my feeling that it would be unsound, because I think the 
public has a special interest in this program, and I would not want 
to administer it under the condition where the administrative costs 
of the program were paid for by the farmers who use the labor. I 
think it would put us in the position where it would be most difficult 

make a decision in the public interest, when it should be made that 
way. I do not believe that this should be handled on a fee basis any 
more than the employment service work generally should be. This 

a specialized form of employing such workers, and I think that 
the users should pay the cost they are paying of transportation and 
‘are of the worker himself, but having the farmer pay the admin- 
strative costs would not be sound. At least that is my view of it, 
for what it is worth. 


OTHER SOURCES OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. Foearry. What would our position be if the Mexican officials 
refused to enter into any agreement with this country for this labor? 
Mr. Goopwin. I think we would have to attempt to develop other 
sources, because I am convinced that under present labor-market 
conditions we could not recruit these workers in the United States. 

Mr. Fogarry. What other sources are available? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, there are additional sources in the British 
West Indies. There have been proposals recently for bringing people 

from the Philippine Islands, because there is some surplus there. 

Mr. Fogarty. Any Chinese or Japanese? 

Mr. Goopwin. There has been a proposal for Japanese. 

Mr. Fogarry. For Chinese ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, I have not heard of any Chinese. 

Mr. Fogarty. Any Koreans? 

Mr. Goopwin. Koreans, yes. Now, the difficulty in all of that 
group is one of distance and cost. It would be so great that we could 
not bring them in without some assurance of keeping them here for 
several years, and that gets into a new kind of problem. Under this 
program we can shut it off if we can supply the domestic workers. 
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We can stop the flow of Mexicans, and return them. This can be doi 
on the basis of a fairly short period of employment, which we wou 
not be able to do if they were brought in from the Orient. 

Mr. Focarry. You feel that this program, as it is working now 
is definitely holding back some of the wetbacks who are coming 
from Mexico? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do, 

Mr. Focarry. That is, that we are having more legal labor en. 
ployed today than we have had in the past ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I know that, Mr. Fogarty. And I think that if th 
Immigration Service can do a reasonably good job of stopping th 
illegals, and emphasizing that part of their program, plus what wi 
are doing, it will do much to improve the wage and working condi- 
tions among the American farm workers, particularly those working 
in that belt of 100 miles or so along the Mexican border. 


PAY AND LIVING CONDITIONS OF FARM WORKERS ALONG MEXICAN BORDER 


Mr. Focarry. What is the average hourly wage in that area you 
have just referred to? 

Mr. Goopwiy. It varies considerably from one end of the borde 
to the other. I think the minimum rate that is being paid in Cal 
fornia now is about 70 cents. 

Mr. Keenan. Seventy cents? 

Mr. Foearry. What about the lower Rio Grande Valley? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is 50 cents an hour, 

Mr. Fogarty. They get 50 cents an hour? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; and that has been brought up. When we 
started this program the rate was at an average of around 30 cents 
an hour. 

Mr. Lartn. It would not average that. 

Mr. Goopwin. But if you check the official rate, I think it would 
be around 30 cents an hour, and the increase indicates something lik: 
00 cents. 

Mr. Focarry. What fringe benefits do the Mexican workers get 
above the 50 cents an hour ? 

Mr. Larry. They get free living quarters: the employer is required 
to furnish that. They get a minimum hourly rate or the prevailing 
rate. In a working day, in which their employment is less than 4 
hours, they get also free subsistence. 

Mr. Focarry. You are talking aout Mexicans now ? 

Mr. Larry. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about domestic workers ? 

Mr. Goopwin. In that area? 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, these rates are for all farmworkers, and are 
based upon the domestic rate. The domestics are getting at least 
that much. I do not think they are getting the fringe benefits, gen- 
erally, although in California they get workmen’s compensation and 
housing, I do not know of anything else. 

Mr. Focarry. I suppose that you have in the area along the Rio 
Grande many ranchers who have been in business for a long while, 
and the general practice among them is to use wetbacks. I suppose 
there are some who are not sympathetic to this program. 
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Mr. Goopwin. That is true; but we are making progress. 

Mr. Fogarry. But there are still a number of those who refuse to 
on contracts for these people, hoping they can get what they need to 
ome across the river. 

Mr. GOODWIN. That is right. 


bor ¢ PUERTO RICANS 


r. Fogarty. What was the reason that Puerto Rico will not allow 
e Puerto Ricans to work south of the Mason-Dixon line? 
Mr. Goopwin. It is based on discrimination that has been practiced 
gainst people from Puerto Rico. We mentioned to the chairman a 
1 pecial incident involving one of the higher officials of the country. 
Workine : ‘ . 
- hich »eeravated the situation somewhat. 
Mr. Focartry. How do the States feel about this? 
on Goopwin. I think the best gauge of that is the way they have 
ked cooperatively on discrin ination questions as it involved Mexi- 
They have worked in a very cooperative and constructive man- 
in that program. And a s Mr. Larin indicated earlier, with the 
pproach to the problem Ww hich i is worked out in the local communities, 
‘are getting the assurances of the mayors and the local officials 
it there will not be discrimination against these workers. We are 
tting the same kind of assurance from employers and the associa- 
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Mr. Focarry. What about the case of the Puerto Ricans who have 
iblished permanent homes in some of those States below the oorder ; 
s there segregation as far as they are concerned ¢ 


Mr. Goopwin. As to what? 

Mr. Focarry. Well, for instance, in allowing them to attend white 
schools. 

Mr. Keenan. There is a very difficult problem involved there, Mr. 
Fogarty. I was talking the other day to a gentleman from Florida 
ibout this question, and I cannot give you a categorical answer to 
the question, Mr. Fogarty, because Puerto Ricans vary a great deal in 
o1lor. 

Mr. Focarry. They are still Puerto Rican- American citizens? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes; but some of them appear to be more Negroid 

an others, and you get quite a difference in the South. There are 
ases where the children of Puerto Rican families have gone to white 

hools in the South. Iam quite sure, from some of the things I have 
een told, that you will find other cases where Puerto Rican children 

cong to Negro schools in the South beeause those children 
ppen lo look like Negroes. 

\ir. FERNANDEZ Some of them are. 

Mr. Kel NAN. Some of them are. There are cases where there may 
| or 2 families in the town who become accepted in the comm nity, 

d in other cases they will have oo oN This gentleman I spoke 
told me that in F lorida there are instances where Puerto Ricans 
ire using the same facilities in the ae like stores. They are per- 
iitted to go to the stores, where the white families oO, and yet the y 
tle eat in the restaurants where the Negro families eat, which results 
a confused situation. 
Mr. Focarry. Would you say the Puerto Ricans are Negroes? 
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Mr. Fernanpez. There are Puerto Rican Negroes. There «, 
many born and raised there, who speak the Spanish language y 
are Puerto Ricans of the Negro race. As to them among the whites 
there has not been too much segregation, so they are not accustom 
to that kind of segregation here. 

Mr. Fogarty. But Puerto Ricans are not Negroes? 

Mr. Frernanpez. Not necessarily, most of them are not, althoug) 
many of them are Negroes, of course; there are many families that 
are. 

Mr. Focartry. They are Negroes? 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is a Negro? 

Mr. Fernanpez. A Negro is a descendant of the African race, A 
lot of them were brought into Puerto Rico just as they were brought 
here. In Puerto Rico, of course, there has been more intermarriag 
I suppose. 

Mr. Focarry. You would not say any person from India who was of 
dark complexion was a Negro? 

Mr. Fernanpez. Certainly not. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about the Portuguese ? 

Mr. Fernanpez. Certainly not; Portuguese are white people. | 
suppose there are Negroes in Portugal as in Puerto Rico; I have never 
been in Portugal. 

Mr. Foearry. I am trying to find out what is a Negro. You mean to 
say that a light-complexioned Puerto Rican is not a Negro, but a dark- 
complexioned Puerto Rican is? 

Mr. Fernanvez. If you were to ask a Puerto Rican to tell you the 
difference between certain Puerto Ricans, as far as race is concerned, 
he could tell you. There are Negroes there as well as anywhere else. 

Mr. Darurnc. Puerto Rican statistics on population claim about 20 
percent of the population as Negro, but the definition is very vague, 
because of the color situation. Some of them are almost pure African, 
others pure white, and others Castilian Spanish. The discrimination, 
where it is encountered, is probably an individual decision, based upon 
how dark a shade the individual may be. 

Mr. Focarty. Who makes the decision in this country, as far as 
going to school in the South is concerned ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The individual schools, 

Mr. Fogarry. The school officials make the decision of whether a 
Puerto Rican is a Negro or is not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Whether he is to be excluded or not. 

Mr. Fogarry. Negro children are excluded, are they not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Keenan. This just indicates that there is a problem. I do not 
think there is any easy answer toit. Iam sure that most of the Puerto 
Ricans who have worked in Florida agriculture, will tell you that it 
is one of the problems. I have had employers ask me about the prob- 
lem. They were worrying about the question of housing workers. He 
said that he had Puerto Rican workers, some who had come from the 
British West Indies, of which some were Negroes, and he had some 
American Negroes, and also some white workers. 

I do not know that anybody has the answer to this question, or a 
partial answer to it, but it is one of the problems that is coming up. 
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Mr. Fogarty. The people in Florida are importing or want labor 
mported to Florida, but they are quite opposed to Puerto Ricans? 

Mr. Kernan. No. In the table which Mr. Darling referred to is 

n about 1,500 being used. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that not one of the reasons you have more laborers 

Florida from the West Indies than from Puerto Rico / 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Larry. One of the delays of bringing in Puerto Ricans is the 
fact that the Puerto Rican government wants them under contract. 

Mr. Foearry. Because of segregation ? 

Mr. Larin. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. Citizens of Puerto Rico claim that 80 percent of 
their people are Castilians ? 

Mr. Keenan. The Puerto Rican government attitude, in answer 
to this question about the attitude of the government, may be based 
pon the fact that the majority of people consider them as white, 
iust as many Puerto Ricans coming to this country insist they must 
be considered white. 

Mr. Foearty. They are not white and if they come to Florida they 
cannot go to a white school ? 

Mr. Keenan. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. They have in the past. That is up to the school of- 
ficials; is it not? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes; I think so. 

Phere are about 1,500 Puerto Rican workers mostly single people, 
in the Tampa area, working in vegetables at this time. That is the 


greatest number of these workers ever used there. I think some of 
the growers are experimenting with them. They have recruited most 
of these workers not in Puerto Rico, but in New Jersey and New York. 


They are trying it out, but they are running into new social problems. 


NEW ENGLAND FARM LABOR IMPORTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Foearry. What is it costing the Government for the importa- 
tion of these Puerto Ricans or West Indians into the New England 
area ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. We are not paying any of the cost of those programs 
except a small amount incidental to making a certification stating 
that domestic workers are not available at this time. 

Mr. Foearry. You do that same thing in connection with the 
Mexican program ? 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. In the certification process? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foeartry. So, these farmers in New England are handling this 
on their own, is not that so? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes, they make their own arrangements with the 
government of the British West Indies under contracts they have de- 
veloped. None of the government-to-government contract is involved 
with that group. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is just with these growers and the Puerto Ricans 
and the government of the British West Indies. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that program working out all right? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes, it is working quite satisfactorily. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have any fault to find with it? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do net know of any. Do you think of anything, 
Mr. Keenan, or Mr. Larin? 

Mr. Larin. The only difficulty we are having at the present ting 
is that the Puerto Rican government is asking in the new contract 
that the employer carry the bookkeeping cost of collecting for off. 
the-job insurance, the same as is done in the Mexican program. 

However, in this particular case the workers do not live in a central 
camp where it would be relatively easy to collect the insurance. They 
are scattered over the country from State to State and work for th 
season with individual farmers. So, they have canceled their orde 
for Puerto Ricans in New Jersey because they state that they will 
not bear the bookkeeping cost on a compulsory basis. T hey are willing 
to bear the cost if the individual worker wants to hand them $3.17 
for the off-the-job insurance. They are willing to collect that money 
and transmit it to the company, but they are not willing to make 
deductions from wages, as would be required under the contract. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, what are they going to do for help? 

Mr. Larry. They expect to have a substantial number of migratory 
workers. 

Mr. Focarry. Migratory workers? 

Mr. Lari. Yes; coming from Puerto Rico, men who have worked 
there in the past, and who will be back in the area. 

Mr. Keenan. They are to start taking back British West Indians in 
that area. 


CONTRACT PROVISIONS RE PUERTO RICO AND BWI WORKERS 


Mr. Foearty. Are these contracts similar to the contracts that you 
have with the Mexicans? 

Mr. Goopwin. In a general way, but there are some significant dif 
ferences. Would you like to point out the principal differences, Mr. 
Larin? -You are more familiar with that than anyone else. 

Mr. Larry. The principal difference is that the worker bears all or 
part of his cost of transportation, whereas the Mexican does not 
bear any of that cost. 

They both have the features of guaranteeing him a certain amount 
of employment per month, about a three-fourths guaranty. It is a 
variation of that. They both require workmen’s compensation, or 
similar coverage. 

The Puerto Ricans require the posting of a performance bond in 
Puerto Rico. There is no such aa ment as to Mexican workers. 

I would say that, generally, the conditions are somewhat similar 
with those individual variations which I have outlined to you. 

Mr. Focarry. Do these people pay any income tax on their earnings! 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know. Do they, Mr. Larin? 

Mr. Larry. Well, they are subject to income tax. 

Mr. Focarry. They do pay income tax? 

Mr. Keenan. If they earn enough money they are subject to it. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you bring out for the record just what they 
do earn, and an estimate of what they pay in income tax, not only 
this group, but the Mexicans? 
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Krenan. I do not believe we would know; we will have to 
heck with the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Mr. Fogarty. Get that for the record, please. 
The matter referred to is as follows:) 


MENT OF TAX Stratus oF MEXICANS AND PvueRTO RICANS WORKING IN 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURI 


have been informally advised by the Internal Revenue Bureau of the 
isury Department that Mexican nationals engaged in agriculture in the 
ted States are taxable in the same amounts as American citizens The 
oyers withhold taxes from them at the rate of 30 percent of their gross pay 
day after making an allowance of $1.70 per day for personal exemption. 
ver, when they file their final return it is on the same basis as a United 
‘ citizen and they receive a full personal exemption against the total 
f their earnings. 

“erto Ricans are subject to taxes and withholdings on the basis of their 
arnings on the mainland in the same manner as any other United States 
itizen. However, in making these calculations no other taxes are taken from 
their earnings while in Puerto Rico. 


REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. Fernanvez. With respect to this revolving fund, you said you 
had $1,734,856 accumulated. That is over and above the $1 million 
revolving fund ¢ 

Mr. Keenan. That is right, s 

Mr. Fernanpez. You have actually now at your disposal $2,734,556 ¢ 

Mr. Larin. Yes, sit 


FEE 


Mr. Fernanpvez. The farmers who are paying this $15 have or have 
not complained that it is too high for them / 

Mr. Larin. Yes; we have had complaints continually. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I have heard from a number of them who think 
that as ane as there has been an accumulation and it is costing less, 
it should be reduced, as that was the understanding. I think they 
are right about that. From my State I heard no complaint when the 
$15 fee was first put in, in view of that understanding. 

Mr. Larin. We have had a great deal of complaint. As a matter 
of fact, I attended a meeting in Arkansas recently arguing about the 
cost and what it should be. We have had comp Jlaints in the border 
areas saying that it did not cost anything to get an illegal worker, 
but now it costs $15 to get a legal worker. I would say that we have 
had numerous complaints all right. I do not think the complaints at 
this time are as great in number as they used to be. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Fernanpvez. In order to get a little better picture, how much of 
the total have you expended? What has been the actual cost that you 


have had to pay out ¢ 


Mr. Lari. The total receipts are $6,378,681. The total expendi- 
tures are $3,643,825, leaving an unexpended balance of $2,734,856, and 
out of that amount $1 million is returnable to the Treasury. 

Mr. Fernanpez. When you say “receipts,” then, you include the 
$1 million appropri: a 

Mr. Larin. Yes, s 
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EARNINGS RETURNED TO MEXICO 


Mr. Fernanpez. You estimate that from earnings of Mexica; 
laborers $30 to $35 million go to Mexico which, of course, is more or 
less of a “guesstimate,” as I understand it. 

Mr. Larry. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanvez. How do you arrive at that; what do you include j 
that ? 

Mr. Larry. We arrived at that on trying to estimate the average 
earnings of a worker and the period of time he had been in the U: 
states. 

We did make a specific check in the Salinas Valley of California 
where in a period of 2 months bank checks for over $300,0000 were 
sent back to Mexico. We did not include any postal money orders, 
It is a very difficult thing to estimate, and I would not hold any brief 
for the figures that we have given you. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In any event, your estims ite is only of the actual 
number of dollars that have gone down there? 

Mr. Larrin. Returned to Mexico. 

Mr. Fernanperz. And it does not include clothing and other things 
they bought here, or what they spent here ? 

Mr. Larry. No, sir; that would be savings. 


MEXICAN RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS 


Mr. Fernanpez. With respect to these irritating problei as which 
you mentioned, among them was that of recruiting from the interior 
of Mexico rather than more closely to the border. That was, as I 
recall, 3 or 4 years ago, a very grave problem. 

Mr. Lartn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But I would not say that you, necessarily, gave in 
allofthe way. As I understand you, you only gave in part of the Way. 

Mr. Larin. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. There are two sides to that question, from both the 
American and the Mexican angles. 

Mr. Lartn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In other words, in addition to the fact that the 
better producing lands in Mexico are in the north, and that we might 
be pirating some of their best workers by recruiting at or too near the 
border—and, by the way, I read a statement which I believe was at- 
tributed to the President of Mexico, in which he said he wanted to 
cooperate in this program, but that he would assure his country that 
farms would not be denuded of workers. 

Mr. Larry. That is right. 

Mr. Ky RNANDEZ. In addition to that problem there also arises an 
other problem from the Mexican viewpoint, that, if we recruit at the 
border. people from all over Mexico W il] flock to the border and create 
a terrific problem for their Government at the border. 

Mr. Lary. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And it increases the pressure and temptation for 
wetbacks to come over and increase our burden on this side. 

Mr. Larry. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. So that, actually, it would help both Governments 
if this could be worked out so that there would not be too much con- 
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ration at the border. That is, from the Government’s standpoint. 

Now, from the employers’ standpoint, they would like to recruit at 

border because there they usually get Mexicans who have worked 

‘or them in the past, who have come to the border in anticipation of 
wain coming over here, experienced workers whom they know. 

Mr. Lari. That is right. 

{r. FeRNANDEZ. As one farmer told me he can take a look at a man’s 

inds at the border and know whether he is a worker or not. People 

cruited at the border are those who have come over here before, and 

iey also know what toe xpect and likely woul . be much more stable. 

ie who come from the interior often seem to be more interested 
the ride. In any event they have more eaahhe getting adjusted. 

Mr. Lartn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. So, it is a problem that has many angles, but I am 
glad to see it is working out fairly well. Maybe in time you can get 
recruiting er adually closer to the border. 

ei LAR: They have indicated that might be possible at some 

» time ia the "y have had time to work out some of the’ “ir own 
ro ble ms. 


PUERTO RICAN PROGRAM 


Mr. FernANDEz. Well, I hope it does come about. 

You spoke a minute ago about the matter of Puerto Rico not agree- 
r to have the Government bring in workers from Puerto Rico for 
se in the Southern States even if they would be given assurance that 
e same thing could be worked out for them as has been worked out 
the West with respect to the Mexicans, that is, that aners rs and 
ommunities would agree not to discriminate. That has been done 


Mr. Larin. That is right. 
Mr. Fernanpgz. However, we all have to recognize the vast differ- 
ce between agreement and performance. 
Mr. Lartn. Yes. 
Mr. Fernanpez. And the government of Puerto Rico apparently 
ealizes that. 
Mr. Lartn. Yes. 
Mr. Frernanpez. You also said that there is no answer to that 
problem. The government of Puerto Rico seems to have found one. 
: My English teacher used to say, “If you do not want to be snubbed, 
ed to iO not pl we yourse If ina position to be snubbed.” The decision of 
- that the government of Puerto Rico is along those lines officially, at least 
sofar as the two pore are involved in the problem of bring- 
¢ in workers. However, American citizens they can come in and 
go anywhere they want to ean 
Mr. Larry. That is right. 
Mr. Fernanpez. And the employers in the South can go out there 
d bring in workers from Puerto Rico if they want to‘ 
Mr. Larix. No,sir. They have a law in Puerto Rico which requires 
i license for labor recruiting and they will not grant a license to some- 
one » whe intends to bring these workers into the South. 
Mr. Fernanpez. That is because of the Puerto Rican law, and not 
ents because of our law. 
Mr. Larry. That is correct. 
Mr. Fernanvez. But a Puerto Rican himself may go down south. 


CON 
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Mr. Larin. Yes: that is right. 

Mr. Fernanprz. And work there if he wants to take his chances 
being properly treated ? 

Mr. Larin. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Of course, the biggest complaint is not so much d 
crimination in the employment itself, I take it, as it is segregation a 
inferior services in the community. 

Mr. Lary. That is it. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Frernanprz. The largest amount of this appropriation n 
quested is always used in the first 6 months of the year, and that, I tak 
it, is the reason you have requested almost as much for the first | 
months of the next fiscal year as you got for this full last fiscal ye: 

Mr. Lary. We received $2,800,000 for this last fiscal year of whi 
we saved $150,000. Weare asking for $1,740,000 for the first 6 months 
of the next fiscal year or about a million dollars less. 

Mr. Fernanpez. $910,000. 

Mr. Larin. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanvbez. That is about two-thirds. 

Mr. Larin. Yes. 

Mr. Frernanpez. In any event the expenditures are actually mad 
almost wholly in the first 6 months of the fiscal year so that you ar 
in effect, agreeing to quite a reduction here. 

Mr. Larry. Yes, sir 

Mr. Frernanvez. Even though it is only for half a year. 

Mr. Larin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frernanpez. You had $150,000 after the end of the first 
months of last year as estimated surplus / 

Mr. Larry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Of that $45,000 has been transferred to the a 
prenticeship program, and you are also now tri insferring under the 
suplemental bill passed the other day an additional $50,000 of that to 
help pay for this double index—— 

Mr. Larin. Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Fernanprz. Bureau of Labor Statistics index ? 

Mr. Larrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanprz. What, it has been asked, would be the result if the 
Mexican Government refused to enter into a contract ? 

Mr. Keenan. We would have to try to find other sources of labor. 

Mr. Fernanpez. There would be another result, would there not, at 
least. in the States close to the border, and that is that the wetback 
problem would be tre me ne increased ? 

Mr. Krenan. Yes, si 

Mr. Goopwin. [ do oir think that there is any question about that. 

Mr. Fernanpez. So that it is to the advantage of this Government 
to have a contract? 

Mr. Krenan. We feel so very strongly, very strongly. 


SUBSISTANCE RATES FOR MEXICO WORKERS IN TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Fernanpvez. In New. Mexico there was complaint made that 
there should be more coordination between the administration of this 
law in Texas and in New Mexico. Apparently, laborers working in 


9Q5 


New Mexico, on the one hand, and laborers working in Texas, on the 
er, received a different subsistence rate, the difference geing that 
New Mexico employers were required to pay $1.00, wheveas across 

order in Texas they were required to pay only $1.20. What was 
lifference, and what was that required payment for ¢ 

Mr. Larry. I will have to explain the history of that a little bit. 

fhe Mexican Government said that they would not accept less than 

51.50 a day as a subsistence rate for western Texas and New Mexico. 

We went out to these areas and made a survey as to the actual cost of 
od. We completed the survey in Texas first. 

[here was some time lag before we received acceptance of our survey 
the Mexican Government and before we could make the survey in 

New Mexico. Actually, the situation no longer prevails. It did pre- 

vail for a period of time due to the fact that we could not make all 

he surveys at the same time and submit them to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment for their approval. 
Mr. Fernanpez. It did not flow from the fact that one set of officials 
ide the survey in Texas, and another set made the survey in New 

Mexico ? 

Mr. Larty. No, sir, the same men made the surveys in both places. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That has now been remedied by reducing New 
Mexico to $1.20? 

Mr. Larry. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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WEST INDIES PROGRAM 


Mr. Fernanpez. What about labor recruits from Jamaica? How 
ie they handled? Has the Government been bringing in workers 
from that island, and where have they been going? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is the group we were talking about a while ago. 
he ap- We labeled them British West Indians. They are the ones covered 
ler th by the contracts which were made between the growers and the Brit- 
hat ti sh West Indian Government direct. We have no government-to-gov- 

ernment contract involved there. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The Government is not involved in that at all? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, the Government is not involved in that at all, 

i except that before the Immigration Service will permit them to come 
if the they must get a certification from us that American workers cannot 
found to complete the particular jobs that they are requesting 
Jamaicans for. We perform the same kind of certification for that 
group as we do for the Mexicans. We do not have any responstbility 
for the contract between the growers and the British West Indian 
Government, and this program, as I indicated is working quite satis- 
factorily from the standpoint of all parties concerned. 
that. Mr. Fernanpez. There was a question propounded a while ago as 
ment to the advisability of having the employers who get the benfit of 
these contracts pay the cost by way of fees, and you indicated that was 
ot desirable. 

Mr. Goopwin. In my opinion it is not desirable for the employers 
to pay the administrative costs of this program. I gave as the 
reason for that that the program has at stake a great deal of the 
public interest, and I do not think that any Government official should 
« indebted to the growers who are going to use the labor that is 
brought in. We have to be in the position where we can make these 
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decisions objectively and in the public interest. We are frequent) 


in the position of saying to growers that we cannot approve of their ¢r 
request because we have domestic workers that are available, or be 
cause we think that the use of foreign workers would depress thy f; 
wages of our domestic workers. We have to make those decision ¥& ¢ 
every day, and I just do not think they ought to be influenced | y 
that kind of indebtedness. 
Mr. Frernanpez. In other words, if they paid for the administra ‘ 
tive cost of the full program you actually would be working for them! 1 


Mr. Goopwtn. In a sense. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In effect? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanprz. And that being so the pressure would be terrifi 
on every man to favor the employer as such ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think so. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Irrespective of how it would affect the Goven 
ment and the larger problem, which we are sort of obliquely attack 
ing he mss that is, the ter r ‘ “wetback” problem ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the pentliinat yield there ? 

Mr. Frernanpez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. You are not trying to justify this program on tle 

grounds of cutting down legal immigration, are you? 

Mr. Fernanpez. I think it is the best attack on the illegal immi 
gration problem and the most sensible one. 

The Senate last year, if you recall, had a more effective one. They 
brought in an ame sndment which would make all employers liable to 
a big fine and 2 years’ imprisonment, if I recall, if they employed a 
wetback. That was an effective way of fighting it which was so 
effective that it would punish a lot of American citizens here who 
are of Mexican descent, as well as a lot of American children who are 
children of Mexican illegal immigrants. 

There are only two ways to attack this problem; the first provides 
a successful approach where you can make it possible for Mexicans to 
come through legally and be properly treated, and secondly by upping 
the immigration end of it so as to watch the border more closely and 
deport wetbacks more rapidly. 

Mr. Bussey. But the basic purpose of this law is to relieve this 
inadequacy of labor that the farmers are confronted with. The im- 
migration angle is incidental to it. 

Mr. Frrnanpez. I do not think it is incidental to it because I think 
if you did not have this problem of wetbacks that you have today, 
you would be able to let the farmers get their workers from Mexico 
on their own, and they could do'so easily, but there would be no contro! 
and no way to see to it that they returned to Mexico. 

Mr. Goopwin. That would be true of the areas close to the border. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is true. 

Mr. Goopwin. What percentage of our workers would be withii 
100 miles of the border, Mr. Larin ? 

Mr. Larin. It would be a guess, but I would guess about 60 pet 
cent. 

Mr. Goopwin. 60 percent? 

Mr. Larin. Yes. 
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nt Rv Goopwin. It would leave a very sizable number in areas away 
rom the border that would not be taken care of on an illegal basis 
“Mr, FrernAnpeEz. My opinion is that those wetbacks would gravitate 
farther. If you did not have a legal manner of enabling the farmers 
Ons to take care of them and of bringing them in and taking them back 
i woul 1 have them farther north th: an now. 
I think, to a very large extent, this can be justified on that 
ra ated I think it is the most sensible approach to that problem, 
which is a real problem. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


WORKLOAD OF STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bussry. Mr. Goodwin, do you have any idea how this program 

as increased the workload of the State Department ? 

ae Goopwitn. We have some general ideas, Mr. Chairman. I do 
not believe we have any specific estimates on it. We have been mov- 
ng in the direction of bringing the States into phases of the program 
more rather than less. 

Mr. Bussey. The State Department. 

Mr. Goopwin. Oh, I am sorry. I was thinking of State depart- 

nents of employment secur ity. 

Mr. Busnry. No. As you have testified before, the State Depart- 
ment does have certain obligations in relationship to any negotiations 
with foreign countries. 

Mr. Goopwin. ‘Yes. 

= suspEY. But every time a program of this nature is put into 
effect an extra workload is imposed on an embassy or consulate. I 
was just trying to find out what the extra workload in the State De- 
sage nt has amounted to in regard to this program. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I am afraid that my comments on that would not 
be very helpful, Mr. Chairman. We might be able to get a little infor- 
mation on it. ‘They have been quite helpful to us, particularly in the 
relationships down in Mexico City. 

= suspEY. Naturally; that 1s their job. But they cannot run 
their Department with the same number of personnel] that they had 
before this program went into effect. They must bring in additional 
personnel to run additional programs. 

Mr. Keenan. I might make this comment, sir, that the function 
the State Department performs in this program is the diplomatic 
function. We go through them on communications, but insofar as 
the Embassy in Mexico City is concerned and the workload of the 
State Department, it does not involve any of the details of this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Keenan. There was a problem involved. We found it neces 
sary to open a Mexico City office. In addition to the 5 migratory sta- 
tions y Old Mexico we have an office in Mexico City with a manager 
and a staff of about 8 people. They handle the railroad cars pri- 
asi the transportation arrangements for these five centers, and 
administrative matters. 

Mr. Bussey. That does not reply to my question. 

Mr. Kernan. I thought perhaps, Mr. Chairman, you thought that 
detail was pushed on the State Department. We are handling that. 
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Mr. Bussey. No. The last time I was in Mexico C ity, I think w 
had about 900 employees connected with our Embassy in one way 9 
another, including local Mexican nationals. Every time we add a pro 
gram, that adds workload on the Embassy. 

I was just wondering if you could m: ake a determination as to hoy 
much time they have to spend on your diplomatic work, on agre 
ments, and other things connected with the program. 

I have just 1 or 2 more brief questions. 


BENEFITS 





TO F 





ARM EMPLOYERS 


Mr. Goodwin, as I see this program, the farmers receive benefi 
from it. They not only receive bene its from this program, but they 
also receive, in addition, benefits from the regular Employment Sery 
ice program. 

Mr. Goopwry. That is right, although many of the employers that 
receive benefits from this are in areas where the amount of domest 
labor that they have been able to recruit is comparatively small. |] 
am thinking of such places as the Imperial Valley and along the 
border, generally. But your point is right—that they receive service 
from both parts of the program. 

Mr. Bussey. That is an additional service that the majority of the 
farmers of the United States do not receive. 

Mr. Goopwiyn. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, I was not quite clear on this $178,400 that the 
estimate shows for the Public Health Service. Is that paid for out 
of the fees collected from the employers? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; that is the administrative cost. 

Mr. Fosrrer. That is part of the $1,740,000 we are asking for, 
Mr. Chairman, for administrative expenses of the program. We 
advance money to the Public Health Service as a working fund. 

Mr. Busrey. How many positions do they have in this program 
that you reimburse them for? 

Mr. Love. Thirty-four are in this request. 


MECHANIZING COTTON FARMS 


Mr. Busrry. Does not this program of importing Mexican laborers 
into this country, particularly into the cotton-raising areas adjacent 
to the Rio Grande, have a tendenc y to stop progress toward mechaniz- 
ing ny large cotton farms because they can get this cheaper labor ? 

Mr. Goopwiy. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. It may be a little 
early to know, definitely, but there are certain areas and certain condi- 
tions in raising cotton where they have not solved all of their tech- 
nologic al ao blems as yet. 

The dry areas seem to work better with their mechanized equipment. 
I think ag answer to your gnestion is “No.” Would you care to make 
any additional comment on this. Mr. Larin ? 

Mr. Larry. I think that is right. We have seen a big increase in the 
mechanization of cotton work. 

Last year there were about 300 cotton-picking machines. The num 


ber is increasing each year. We anticipate that there will be a decided 
increase this year. 
The reports, Mr. Chairman, are based on individual areas. For 


instance, in the San Joaquin Valley the major part of the cotton is 
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ed by machine. There the conditions are right for it. In some 
her areas Where there is heavy dew, particularly in the delta area 
» Arkansas, the machines have not been very successful. They cannot 


vet in When the ground is wet, and they cannot pick when the cotton is 


moist. 
Mr. Bussey. I had in mind particularly Texas when I asked the 
estion. 

Mr. Larry. Oh, there are areas where there has been a decided in- 
rease in the number of machines in the lower valley. They have tried 
machines in the Pecos Valley and most of the employers are of the 
opinion that it is not a very successful method. In addition to the 
jachines they have to have a new type of gin which handles the 
machine-picked cotton. They cannot use the same gin that was used 
101 hand-picked cotton. 


BREAKDOWN OF LABORERS IMPORTED BY MONTHS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Goodwin, would you supply for the record, please, 
i table showing the number of laborers imported each month during 
the calendar year 1952 ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. It will be the number of initial contracts, 
which is about the same thing. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Initial contracts by centers by month, 19452 


Harlingen Eagle Pass El Paso Nogales El] Centro Total 


4, 348 

44 ), 229 
413 3, 731 
10, O91 2, 378 11, 009 
5, 530 3 3, 444 
O80 


99 


QRI 
1, 600 


17, 608 61, 484 


LABOR ECONOMISTS 


Mr. Bussey. I notice in the appendix of the budget. under “Mex 
can farm labor program,” that you have 28 labor economists, 

Would you supply a statement for the record showing the necessity 
for these 28 labor economists who are listed in the budget ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I shall be very glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

I would just like to say, in general, that the title of economist is a 
civil-service classification, and is really not descriptive of what is 
being done by the individuals involved. However, we will fnrnish a 
statement which will give the full story. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


FARM LABOR ANALYSIS ACTIVITIES IN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Farm-labor analysts employed in the Bureau of Employment Security were 


from the economist register of the Civil Service Commission because at 
the time the Bureau had to staff up its farm operation under Public Law 78 this 
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register provided the most ready source of recruits. These persons ar 
general economists but technicians who have been trained to report on the ep. 
ployment and unemployment trends of domestic farmworkers as required under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act and its amendments and, when domestic farm labor jg 
short, on the need for Mexican and other foreign workers as required w 
Public Law 78. 

More specifically, under these two laws the Secretary of Labor, and through 
him the employment security system, is charged with the following res) 
sibilities : 

i. ase must eNert all possible efforts to use domestic labor to meet farmers 
requirements. This means not only the recruitment and full use of all agri 
tural and nonagricultural workers living in communities near centers of emp 
ment but also the use of persons living across State lines and the most effective 
use of GOolbescic ii ra S WHO s@asOuaiuiy move across vast areas of our Country 

2. When such domestic labor is inadequate, he must determine the degre 
to which farm-employment needs will not be met and therefore the number of 
offshore or foreign workers, particularly Mexican nationals, who must be 
brought in. 

5. Uudaer the agreement with Mexico he must make sure that foreign workers 
are paid the prevailing wage for the activity in which they are engaged and 
(under Public Law 78) that their presence “will not adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers * * *.” 

In carrying out these general assignments the staff of the Farm Labor Analysis 
Section is set up in four units. In 1 unit 12 farm-labor analysts assist the 
States in setting up and analyzing reports on the need for and supply of domesti 
labor. In addition, these persons analyze the reports secured from tlhe States 
in spring before the season begins, which become the basis of recruitment and 
labor transfer planning; summarize on a current basis inseason domestic labor 
requirements and resources so as to guide Farm Placement Division activities 
including interstate clearance and direction of the flow of migrant workers; 
gather and summarize postseason information in the late fall which is used to 
evaluate operations so as to improve them in the next season. 

This staff is also used to “validate” shortages of domestic workers with a view 
to certifying the need for foreign labor. To this end the staff gathers a 
reviews State agency renorts on a snecific area basis indicating the extent and 
character of domestic-labor shortages. The information is checked and brief 
summaries are provided the Farm Placement Division which uses them in 
requesting a given number of Mexican or other workers. 

Six wage analysts are assigned the task of maintaining and improving a 
reporting system used by local cffices, State agencies, and the national office 
to determine wage rates paid domestic workers in those activities and geographic 
areas where Mexican workers are being employed. The Secretary of Labor 
has delegated the responsibility for certifying prevailing wages to the State 
agencies. Where the State agencies have accepted the responsibility, it is the 
function of the wage analysts to assist them in developing reports and methods 
for making wage determinations and for postreviewing a sample of these deter- 
minations. Where States have not accepted the responsibility, the Bureau's 
regional offices make wage determinations and the Bureau’s analysts assist the 
regional office technicians in the function, also spot checking the results on a 
sample basis. 

Six farm labor analysts carry out special studies for the Bureau, usually in 
cooperation with the Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies and assist State agencies in carrying out such studies as necessary. 
These studies include, for example, an examination of the number and churac- 
teristics of the east coast migratory movement of farm workers that starts 
in Florida and goes almost to New England. The study provides basic in- 
formation which is used in forecasting the availability of such workers next 
season, the direction of the flow, the length of time spent in transit and actually 
at work; the types of workers that compose this movement and their charac: 
teristics. 

Four technical specialists are assigned the responsibility for the development 
of statistical and analytical methods and techniques. For example, these four 
persons assist States in setting up samples of farms to determine seasonal 
farm labor requirements of a given area for a particular crop; they work on 
methods for estimating the number of domestic workers one might expect 
during a peak season from typical small communities in the South, the Midwest 
or elsewhere in the Nation. They summarize the results of these studies and 
make them available through reporting instructions, speical memoranda, or b) 
field visits to State agencies. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR 

Ww. D. DRISCOLL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

LEROY T. MINOR, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

PRILIP T. GRECO, BUDGET EXAMINER 

JOHN E. LAWYER, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION AP- 
PEAL BOARD 


SALARIES AND EXPENSE* 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


riation or estimate $2, 023, 816 $2, 221, 100 $2, 180, 000 
rred from ‘Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hou 
mn, Department of Labor,’’ pursuant to Public Law 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
bursements from non-Federal sources 


tal available for obligation 
ted bal ce, estimated savir 


bligations incurred 2, 117, 233 2, 319, 600 


TE.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are payments from the War Claims Fur 
ur Claims Act of 1948 (50 U. 8. C. 2012 


Obligations by activities 
Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estim: 


Disposition of compensation claims 


a) Federal employees OR6 $1, 422, 900 
F 


Longshoremen and harbor workers 562, 576 569, 200 
(c) Executive direction and management service 652 100, 900 
Appeals from determinations of Federal employee claims. --| 698 87, 000 
Decentralization of Federal activities 41,100 

4. Administration of War Claims Act , 221 98, 500 


Obligations incurred 2, 117, 233 2, 319, 600 
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Obligations by objects 


1953 estimate | 1954 


173 
155 


sonal service 
Permanent positio $1 57 $1, 901, 090 
Regular pay in exce 2-\ k ba 7.07 7, 624 
| cna } 11, 304 
l 90, 882 


2 010, 900 
125, 500 
16, 225 
19, 350 
17, 400 

), 500 
3, 800 
5, 000 

, 800 

$25 
100 
5, 700 


, 600 


Analysis of expenditures 
1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 ¢ 
$121, 507 
2, 319, 600 
2, 441, 107 
US, SOO 


39. 907 


2, 202, 700 


2, O87, 300 
115, 400 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We have the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation appropriatio! 
request for 1954 before us for consideration today. 

Mr. McCauley, we welcome you back to the committee. We w 
be very pleased to hear from you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCavtey. We are happy to be here, Mr. Chairman. 


Our functions have not changed since we appeared before yo 
last year. I think since there are a great many new Members of the 


(‘ongress you might like to have a brief statement in the record of 


our functions. 


Mr. Bussey. That would be very acceptable. 





ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 


.McCavc ey. The Bureau is engaged exclusively in an operating 
rram which comprises the administration of the several Federal 
cmen’s compensation laws. Its functions are authorized by 

tute, and compensation coverage under these laws extends to about 

million employees, of whom approximately 2,600,000 are in the 
der al service and approximately 1 million are employed in private 

( rise, 

Federal Employees’ Compensation Act of September 7, 1916, 

Vers all civilian employees of the Federal Government, emp loyees 
I the District of Columbia except members ot the Police and Fire 
Departments, and members of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces in time of peace. 

Che ere men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act of 
March 4, 1927, covers longshoremen, ship repairmen, and other harbor 
vorkers 1n maritime employment on the navigable waters of the 
United States. The Longshoremen’s Act has also been extended to 

r private employment in the District of Columbia and is in fact 

e District of Columbia workmen’s compensation law. Such cover 
ve was extended by the act of May es 1928. 

The Defense Bases Act of August 16, 1941, extends the Longshore- 
en’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act to private employment 

the service of Government contractors on publie works outside the 

ntinental United States. It also covers all employment at the 
uilitary, air, and naval bases acquired from foreign governments. 

Che War Hazards Act of December 21, 1942, provides for detention, 
lisability, and death benefits resulting from war-risk injuries for 
(jovernment contractors’ e mp loyees outside the United States and also 

remp lo vees of ship service stores, post exch: anges, and a few others. 

The Bureau also administers certain provisions of the War Claims 

t of 1948. Coverage under that act, so far as the Bureau’s opera 
tions are concerned, relates to payment of wages to contractors’ em 
loyees who were captured by the Japanese during World War II 
luring the period of their detention, and American civilians who 
vere captured in the Pacific islands by the Japanese. 

We have two programs that are more or less in the process of 
quidation. One is a program authorized by the act of February 

1934, which extended the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
modified form to all relief employment conducted by the Federal 
Government during the 1930's. The other small liquidating program 
the administration of civilian war benefits to a small number of 
employees who were injured while engaged in civilian defense work 
ring the last war. 

The Bureau's operations, as I stated a moment ago, are confined 

‘usively to this activity. We have no fringe operations. We 

ve ho economists, publicity service, publication service, or other 
rvices of that character. It is strictly operating personnel. 

We have attempted in our budget estimate to break down the 
perations into several categories: First, the Federal employees’ com 

sation coverage: then the longshoremen’s coverage, and Wai 
Claims Act coverage. 
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I might state at this point that the expense of ane.’ 
compensation laws applicable to private employment in the Dis 
of Columbia is not included in this estimate because it is paid i 
the government of the District of Columbia and is carried in a se parate 
appropriation and the funds are transferred to us. 


FACTORS DETERMINING SIZE OF WORKLOAD 


There are several points that might be entitled to consideration, 
I think, when the committee considers our estimate. 

The first is that we have no control over the size of our workload 
program. It is dependent entirely upon the operation of othe 
agencies of the Federal Government and upon operations in privat 
f nterprise covered by these laws. 

The other factor is that our workload is not determinable entirely, 
or even in large measure, by new cases received annually. That 
obviously affects our costs, but we are required to service cases over 
periods of years. There are cases to be adjudicated, readjudic ated 
from time to time, verification of the continued right to receive com- 
pensation benefits. 

Then there is a third factor that is quite important, and that is the 
continual effort to reopen cases. 

As an indication of the influence of this last-mentioned factor, | 
may state that we average withdrawing about 600 files a month fron 
records transferred to the Archives which are more than 5 years old 
Now, most of those cases do not involve any readjudication, but at- 
tempts are made to reopen them. Some of them we have to pursue 
further, but most of those cases are handled by response to the in 


quiries that may have been received. But, nevertheless, it all involves 
a Manpower operation. Somebody has to look at the file; somebody 
has to answer the correspondence. 


CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRES 


I think it might be of interest to note our experience with respect 
to congressional inquiries we have received since the first of January. 

During that period of time we received 332 communications from 
Members of the Congress regarding various cases within the jurisdic 
tion of the Bureau. More than 50 percent of those involved cases 
in which the injury occurred more than 5 years ago. Most of them 
were closed cases, but an inquiry was made to see if the individual 
was entitled to more benefits. He has written to his representative 
here, and it is necessary for us to review the record and furnish a 
proper report. 

I do not know of any solution to that. It is something we have 
dealt with over the years, and I do not think there is any way of pre 
venting the occurrence of those repeat inquiries regarding the status 
of the cases or secure additional benefits. 

The experience is pretty well illustrated by the developments whe! 
there is a substantial change in the membership of the Congress. Em 
ployees who have had their claims repeatedly rejected, “when they 
have the opportunity of conferring or writing to a new Member of 
Congress, go through the same routine that the former Member had 
to handle. It is just a repetitious event. 
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Mr. Bussey. Somebody seems to be popularizing that old slogan, 
Write your Congressman,” so far as the people back home are 
erned, 


BASIS OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir, that is almost invariably the case so far 

s our experience goes. 

Of course, we have a liberal law, and it is understandable that indi 

luals who are perhaps incapable of employment and who may have 

id an injury sometime in the Federal service would attempt to se 

: benefits from this source. 

he Bureau estimate is based upon substantially the same workload 

xperienced in the current year. We have based our estimate as 

early as we can just on the information available to us as to cov- 
ed employment, and we know of no reason to expect a reduction in 

e number of persons in private employment who would be covered 

y the laws. Of course, we have no way of foretelling what may 

evelop with respect to Federal employment. 

If there should be a very substantial change across the board 
Federal employment—and by that I mean it would represent reduc- 

ms in force in all classes of employment—then a reduction in the 

numbe r of new injuries received might be expected during the latter 
art of the year in which that reduction occurs. But if reductions are 
nade in the administrative services principally, that would not affect 
ur work very materially because the injuries occur in the other types 
ofemployment. As a matter of fact, between 75 and 80 percent of our 
njuries are reported from three establishments, namely, the Post 
Oflice, the Department of Defense, and the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Bure au’s overhead for the administration of the Federal Em- 

ployees’ Act runs to about 4 percent of the total expenditures in con- 
ection with that act. Our large appropriation, of course, is the em- 
ployees’ compensation fund, which provides moneys with which to pay 
benefits to Federal employees. 

In private employment the benefits are paid by the employer or his 
insurance carrier. The Government only pays the administrative 
costs. 

That, Mr. Chairman, briefly covers the high points of our opera- 
tions, and I shall be glad to supply any information the committee 
may request. 

FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. Is the $2,180,000 you are requesting the amount you 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. McCautey. We submitted to the Bureau of the Budget an 
estimate for $2,282,000, and it was approved for $2,180,000, 


OPENING OF SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


Mr. Bussey. The only change in the request for fiscal 1954 from 
that for 1953 consists of the dropping of the $41,100 that was allowed 
n 1953 as part of the cost of opening the San Francisco office ? 

Mr. McCavtey. Yes, sir. That represents a nonrecurring cost in 
connection with the opening of that office. 
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liminary 


the present time. 


operation. 


Mr. Buspery. 


Mr. Dopson. 


zation an 
found. 


Mr. Bussey. 


Mr. Mc¢ 


culty, I would sa 
We had some little problems in recruiting local personnel, but bs 
and large it has operated very successfully. 


we were paying claims locally during the first month we were out 
there in September. 


One of the problems that did arise- 
cases here affecting employees in the area served from San Francisco. 
cult cases and required considerable handling out there. 


That slowed operations down Somewhat in the beginning, but that 
was anticipated, 


entirely at the present time 


They were diffi 





Bussey. 
tion in San Francisco / 
Mr. McC 
Vv statement. 
It has proven very 
September 2 
to San Francisco. 
transferred from Washington. 


I wonder if you would care to comment on the sity 


How is the new office working out? 

I overlooked that in my pre 
satisfactory. We opened up in San Francise 
, transferring a part of our staff from the central offic 
Twenty-eight employees, as a matter of fact, wer 
We have a staff of 45 employees there 
at this time, and the additional employees were recruited locally. 

We transferred to the district office all of our open cases involving 
employees within the area served by the S 
the approximately 4,000 cases, 52 percent of them are on payrolls : 
That contrasts with about 30 percent of the bpe 
cases in the central office on payrolls. 

The closer contact with the employees and the operating offices i: 
the San Francisco area has made it possible to pay approximately 73 
percent of the cases within 3 weeks from the receipt of the initia 
claim. That contrasts with our record in the central office of 53 
cent of such cases being paid. 

The office in San Francisco is not settled down to full efficiency yet. 


and I am quite certain in my own mind we will have a still better 1 
port to submit later. 


I have not at this time « 


san Francisco office, and of 


y figures showing the savings in com 
pensation costs that we also expect to result from that decentralized 
The time is too short to make any comparisons. 
You are satisfied that the move was a good idea, 
only from the standpoint of expediting new cases, but also from the 
standpoint of economy ? 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir; I certainly am. 
when we have a full year’s report on that, we will be able to make a 
sufficient showing to justify further decentralization of this operation 

Mr. Chairman, I am planning to make a complete re 
view beginning April 1 as to the results up to date, so we can, in pre 
paring our estimate for 1955, include a request for further decentrali 
d make an intelligent request in keeping with the experience 


And T am quite certai 


Have you run into any unforeseen difficulties in open 
ing the San Francisco office that handicapped the work in any way! 


It was opened with a minimum of diffi 
As a matter 


we had quite a number of old 


has been overcome 
are still working those cases off, 
but they have made substantial ae. ma I am reasonably certai 
In my own mind that the committee will | 


e pleased with the results 
of that experiment. 
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FEDERAL PAYROLL CASELOAD 


Mr. Br SBEY. Does your wor! kload In connection with Federal eli- 
vees histori ally Vary dire tly with the number of employees on 
Federal payroll ? Or are there other factors that affect it? 

Mr. McCau.ry. It is affected by the number of employees on the 
ral payroll so far as new caseload Is concerned. That Is hew 

The old cases carry forward from year to year, and we have 
bout 50,000 open cases al the present time. They are not, of course, 
fected by the current employment. The new cases are. 

[hese cases remain on the rolls for years and years. As a matter 
fact, we have some on there from the beginning of the act in 1916 

it are still being paid. 

(nother factor this year that affects both our admin strative costs 
a oul compensation costs imports intly is the fact that we are pay- 

oe large numbers of claims involving reservists in the Armed Forces 

h we normally would not have in peacetime. 


DEPENDENCY BENEFITS FOR ARMED FORCES RESERVISTS 


Mr. Bussey. I understand that you have a relatively new liability 
the paying of dependency claims of service reservists who die on 
ve duty. Would you explain that liability briefly for the benefit 
f the committee ? 
Mr. McCautey. Yes, Sir. I have some fi gures here relating to the 
nefits for reservists. Our costs in 1953 for reservists cases will 
mount to approximately $6,500,000. That is about 18 percent of 
he $35 million in our estim: re 
In a period of 30 months, from fiscal year 1951 through 6 months 
iscal year 1953. we received re ports of 6.155 fatalities among the 
eservist group. The average payment in reservist cases 1s $257 
per month. The average valuation of the award to dependents in 
these cases is approximately $60,000, That is the amount which 
ould be entice to be paid out over a period of years based on 
ie life expectancy of the dependents. 
rhe range of benefits is extremely wide. In some cases, where there 
be o} nly a ce pen ident parent, or partially dependent parent, the 
timated valuation m: iy be only a few thousand dollars, according to 
ie age of the de pe nde nt. However, in some cases, the award has a 
total valuation up as high as $125,000. That would probably repre 
ent the case of young widow of a colonel in the Air Corps. Her 
ympensation is based on the wage of the cleceased employee. So 
iat if the officer’s pay was $500, his widow would be entitled to 
in award at the rate of 45 percent of that amount, which would be 
$225 per month. If she has 2 children, she would be entitled 
percent of that, or $350 a month. 
Mr. Bussey. And that would continue for how long? 
Mr. McCavu rey. As long as she remains a widow. The award 
to the children would end when they reach the age 18. The widow 
ould be entitled to compensation as Jong as she remains unmarried, 
So the cost is substantially higher than the average costs of civilian 
eath cases. 


] 
» 
) 
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Mr. Bussey. In view of the liberality of these benefits, have y 
arrived at any conclusion as to whether and how that provision should 
be changed ? 

Mr. McCautry. We referred the problem to the Bureau of the 
Budget at the time the Korean hostilities broke out. Prior to that 
time the reservist coverage was not too important because we wer 
only covering for the most part weekend drills, 15 days’ training din 
ing the year, and so on. But with the large numbers of reservists 
being called to active service about the time the Korean problem arose. 
we called it to the attention of the Bureau of the Budeet because it 
involves the interest of the Department of Defense and the Veterans 
Administration and other agencies of the Government. What they 
have undertaken to do regarding it, I do not know. I know they 
were supposed to be making a study of it. I believe that is in accord 
with your information, is it not, Mr. Dodson? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. What date did that law become effective? 

Mr. McCautrey. The coverage for reservists has been extended since 
1925 for the Navy and from 1939 with respect to the Army Reserves. 

Now there was other legislation enacted in 1946 which provided that 
for the purpose of administering these benefits the war was presumed 
to be over in 1945. Otherwise we would not have covered these re- 
servists until the Japanese Peace Treaty was signed several years later, 


Employees’ CoMPENSATION APPEAL Boarp 


Mr. Bussey. I notice at the bottom of page 10 of the justifications, 
under “Operating statistics,” that your workload with respect to ap 
peals cases has been continuously increasing. To what do you at- 
tribute that, Mr. McCauley? 

Mr. McCautey. I do not believe I have an answer to that question, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Incidentally, the Appeals Board is entirely separate from the 
Bureau. Mr. Lawyer is chairman of the Board. 

My own opinion is that the knowledge of the right of appeal is 
probably more widespread now than it was in prior years, and there 
is no harm—at least an employee has nothing to lose by seeking a 
review at a higher level or through an appeal procedure. 

I do not know whether you concur in that view or not, Mr. Lawyer. 

Mr. Lawyer. Basically, yes. We have tried by every means we can 
to find some relationship between our work and the Bureau’s work, 
and there just does not seem to be any. The only conclusion left is 
the increase is the result of the widerspread knowledge of the ap- 
peal function, which only came into existence in 1946. 

Mr. Bussry. I notice that in the last sentence of your narrative 
vou state: “Case receipts continue to rise, and on the basis of current 
trend the Board will have a backlog at the end of the current fiscal 
year equivalent to over a year’s work.” 

Mr. Lawyer. I would also have a preliminary statement I would 
like to make first, but I can answer it now if you desire me to. 

Mr. Bussey. It likely would be best that you make your general 
statement. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT RE APPEALS BOARD 


Mr. Lawyer. The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board was 
established, as you know, in 1946 to hear and decide appeals of 
werieved Federal workers on questions of law, fact, and discretion, 
from the final decision of the Director of the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation. 

This is the only appeal that the Federal worker has from the final 

ecision of the Director, and is a matter of right as is his right to 

ppear before us to be heard, and the Board’s decisions are final as to 
subject matter appealed. 

Our caseload, starting in 1946 until mid-1951, remained at a fairly 
niform rate of an average of 10 cases a month. In the last 4 months 
| 1951 it increased to approximately 30. So that we received more 
ases in 4 months in 1951 than we received in the prior 8 months. 

The following year that trend continued. When this became 
ev] dent, the board reorganized its entire processes, adopted every 

chnique that we could find to shorten procedures and to expedite 
cases, and as a result, without increase in our total complement of 
7 people, 3 Board members and 4 clerks, we succeeded in increasing our 
production 100 percent. 

We thereupon, in the next budget, requested additional money and 
based our estimate on the figures then available. We were given 7 
,dditional people for starting this fiscal year, and after an experi- 

ntal period of training we have as of this time, after 8 months, 
wcomplished as much as we did during the entire last fiscal year. 

Well, in every respect we will make the work estimate that we had 
expected to and exceed it to some extent. 

Those estimates were based on the proposition that the one factor- 
the controlling factors would remain the same. The only factor 
beyond our control is the rate of filing of new cases. 

Starting with July 1—and again I have no explanation as to why 
| particular month—the case receipts went up to 42. So that as of the 
present time, we have also received as many new cases as we received 
n the last fiscal year. 

Now we can maintain our present rate of processing, we can im- 
prove some as our personnel becomes more experienced. But it 
resolves itself into simply a problem of the increased caseload and 
how to meet it. 

Despite our best efforts, due entirely to this uncontrolled inflow 
of new cases, we will have more than a year’s backlog at the end of 
this year. There is no way we have yet been able to discover, with 
our people that we now have, to reduce that. 

This month, for the first time since I can recall, we were able to 
close 11 more cases than we received. That put us in the black for the 
first month. 

FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. So, of the total request to the Bureau of the Budget 
of $2,282,000, how much money was requested for the Appeals Board ¢ 

Mr. Lawyer. Our total budget is $87,000. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you not have a greater amount in the request to 
the Bureau of the Budget ? 2 

Mr. Lawyer. I do not believe so. 





dlO0 


Mr. I DSON. Wi asked for the same amount of money becauss 
ad received an increase for this fiscal year, and we wanted to 


how that works out. 

Mr. Lawyer. On the question of Sepals we have tried to elimi: 
eases as they come up that were not in position for appeal and hay 
reduced our number to some extent ie tak. and those cases are ney. 
counted, But we find in only a very few number of cases that 
appr al is taken s mpl) - ause the right exists, and usually the en 

» has a reason that t least sufficient to satisfy himse lf that 


See ae 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Bussey. When was the language relating to the Appeals Boa 
adopted which limits the funds to $87,000? When was it first pl 
in the appropriation language ? 

Mr. McCautey. The appropriation for the Appeals Board ha 
been carried in the Bureau’s administrative appropriation since thi 
Board was first set up, or the first year following the establishment of 
the Board, and it has been car ‘ried forward since that time. 

Mr. Dopson. $87,000 Saoel to be the same amount of mon 
appropriated for this year, and it is not an indication of new language 

Mr. Bussey. No. ae this limitation—— 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir, there isa limitation. I think we have had ¢] 
limitation right str: ight rm oh. 

Mr. McCavutery. Yes, s 

Mr. Bussey. You h: ive al ays had a limitation ? 

Mr. McCautrey. Yes, s 

Mr. Dopson. That is ing understanding. 

Mr. McCatutry. Instead of providing separate appropriations Tor 
the operation of the Board, it has been handled in this manner | 
authorizing a certain sum included i in the Bureaw’ Ss appropriations | 
available for the-use of the Board. 

Mr. Dopson. This Bureau was in the Federal Security Agency 
some time. 

CASELOAD UNDER WAR CLAIMS AC! 


Mr. Bussey. Is the number of new cases reported declining und 
» War Claims Act / 
Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. It is my feeling that these cases shoul 
fairly complete about this time, I think, in 1954. We have n 

idea as to how many potential cases there may have been in the b 
vinning, and the reports we have submitted on page 14 of the ex 
planation of the estimate indicate the receipts actual for 1951 ar 
1952 and estimated for 1953. 

Incidentially, we are running ahead of the 1953 estimate. It nov 
ippears we will receive about 1,400 cases this year instead of 800 
indicated in the statement. 

Mr. Bussey. You will receive about 1,400? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; on the basis of the receipts up to this 
time. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that estimated increase due to the situation 


Koi ea / 





Mr. McCautry. No,sir. I frankly do not understand it. This cov 
rag has been operative since 1948, and the claims have been exceed 
ely slow incoming in. The persons involved are civilians who were 
e Philippines, Wake, Guam. and so forth at the time of the out 
preak of the Japanese war, and who were taken captive by the Jap 
ese, or Who were in hiding from the enemy. 
Mr. Bussey. That explanation almost eliminates the necessity for 
y next question. I notice that the budget estimate was for 800 new 
sand the appropriation request was for $98,500 for 22 positions, 
.same as for 1953. I intended to ask about the possibility of your 
educing the request, in view of the downward revision in the esti 
ted number of new cases reported. 
Mr. McCautey. Well, the reason we did not propose at that time 
hange in the stafling of the War Claims Act is that we expected ow 
ve caseload to remain just about as high. 
Mr. Dopson. I think, Mr. Me¢ ‘auley, it might be well to explain that 
this money is not an actual appropriation but is a transfer. 
Mr. McCautey. It is an authorization for transfer of funds from 
the war claim fund which was set up by the War Claims Act of 1948. 
lhe number of these disability cases arising under the War Claims 
(ct, I may state that the benefits so far as compensation is concerned 
ve been paid out. There is a $7,500 limit on the amount that may be 
d in these cases, but the right to medical treatment continues, and 
ave to continue to provide medical care and service those cases 
that purpose. 
OPERATING STATISTICS 


Mr. Bussey. Without objection, at this point we will insert the 


tables headed “Operating Statistics” which appear on pages 6, 8, 10, 
lil,and 14. 
(The tables are as follows :) 


FECA workloads 


‘ start of year 35, 191 50, 405 
ries reported , 90 102, 000 
ed 


AO. 405 
2, O00 
4, UO , UUO 


tal for year 131, 55 151, § 59, 405 4105 


losed 7 1, 44 09, 000 On 
Open cases, end of yea Fy 5 50, 405 50, 405 


continuing cases 


s received 


Claims subject to investigation 


tions made 
taff 
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lata for Lonashore and Defi nse Bases Acts, combi? 


Actual, Estimate, I 
2 1953 


26, 000 


95, 000 


121, 000 
2 500 
18, 000 

700 

36, 000 


101 


Appeals cases 


lume of case pendency in months 


War Claims Act caseloads 


800 
780 


2, 000 


99 


PROCEDURE FOR HANDLING CASES UNDER WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Mr. Bussry. Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Fogarry. Mr. McCauley the time limit for filing war cla 
has expired; hasn’t it? 

Mr. McCautery. In a large proportion of the disability cases; yes, 
sir. There are a fair number of the death cases in which we a1 
continuing to pay benefits. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean by a large number of the ca 

Mr. McCautey. The disability cases are paid out at a higher rat 
than death benefits, and that accounts for the continuation of t 
death cases for a longer period of time. 

Mr. Focarry. As I remember your testimony a year ago, you said 


you had some trouble because the people in the Philippines were slow 





getting the cases to the War Claims Commission or because the 
War Claims Commission was slow in getting the results to you. 
Mr. McCautey. That was correct, and we are still getting most 
ir cases from the Philippines at this time. They are still dr ifting 
from that source. 
Mr. Focarry. What is the reason for their being so slow ¢ 
Mr. McCautey. I really do not know, Mr. Fogarty. At the time 
the law became operative, we publicized it as best we could. There 
ere two organizations of internees which publicized it among their 
nbers. For some reason or other claims were exceedingly slow 
n reaching the Bureau. I do not know what the War Claims Com- 
ission’s experience was on that score, but I believe they also encoun- 
red some difficulty along that line. 
Mr. Fogarty. The War Claims Commission has been a little slow, 
too: has it not? 
Mr. McCavutey. I would rather not comment on their operations 
se I do not really know what their situation is. 


FUNDS FOR APPEALS BOARD 


Mr. Fogarty. I know they have been a little slow about it, so I will 

t ask you to provide detailed explanation. 

You say that you did not ask for any increase in the appropriation 
or the Appeals Board because you wanted to run a year with the 

crease you received last year in order to see how the caseload worked 

+7 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes. Initially the Budget Bureau had reduced our 

iest from 14 to 7, and the Congress had approved the 7 positions 
vhich we are continuing at the present time until we can see how they 
ork out and how the new system installed works out. We installed 
, panel system with the three board members, and it is taking a little 
xperimentation to get working smoothly. We made the estimate on 

e basis of our best judgment at that time, and it appeared likely 
that we would be able to reach some degree of currency. 

One e thing that upset our calculations, of course, was this influx of 

\ ases. 

"Mr. Fogarty. They are the cases Mr. McCauley referred to in his 
opening remarks when he cliscussed old cases being reopened and 
ippealed ? 

Mr. McCautry. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. What cases were you talking about ? 

Mr. Lawyer. Primarily current decisions of the Bureau. 

Mr. McCautey. The application for review must be filed within 1 

r of the Bureau’s decision. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the reason for that? Is the Bureau getting 
tricter in its ene. 

Mr. McCau.Ley. I do not think so. I think our record 1 a 
good. The experience of 1952 on appeals established, 1 think, th: it the 
Board found no fault with our decision in a large percentage of the 
LSS. 

In 68 percent of the 192 cases returned to the Bureau in 1952, our 
ctions were affirmed; in 24 percent we were reversed, and 6 percent 

ere remanded for further development by the Bureau. 
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Mr. Focarry. The 24 percent you speak of as being reversed y 
24 percent of the appeals made? 

Mr. McCavurry. No, sir: 24 percent of the cases in which the Bog 
had handed down a decision. The Board decided 192 cases that v: 
and in 24 percent of that 192 cases we were reversed. 

Mr. Lawyer. During the initial period it was a 50-percent rate. 
over the years it has dropped to somewhere in the neighborhood 
25 percent, with an overall average of 33 percent. 

Mr. Focarry. Does the Appeals Board review every one of | 
decisions ? 

Mr. McCavtey. Just those in which an apneal is filed. 

Mr. Focarry. That is what I mean. You had only 192 case: 
appealed ? 

Mr. McCavriry. No: 192 were decided by the Board that veal 

Mr. Foc srry. That means 192 appeals decided ? 

Mr. McCaurry. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. And not decisions you made? 

Mr. McCavtry. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. And 24 percent 

Mr. McCauvtry. In 24 percent we were reversed by the Board 

Mr. Lawyer. There were 337 new cases filed that year, appeals fro) 
decisions. We issued 192 decisions. 

Mr. Focarry. You say that in considering appeals you are going 
to he about a year behind at the end of this fiseal year? 

Mr. Lawyer. At least a year, sir. We had also predicated our 195: 
estimate on the basis of the 1953. We will be more than 150 cases 
above what we ar ticipated would be filed. 


Mr. Focarry. Was there any special group of beneficiaries that \ 
affected by the reversals on appeals ? 

Mr. Lawyer. No, sir. Each one is an individual case and comes 
from any department or any part of the world. There is no relatio1 
ship between them. Oh, except in a rare instance where you have a 
series of cases from one locality involving one incident, like a Philiy 
pine case, or something of that nature, but they are rare. 


EXPIRATION OF TIME FOR FILING CLAIMS 


Mr. Foearry. Has not the time for filing for disability benefits under 
the War Claims Act expired ? 

Mr. McCactey. No. sir. As to our cases, it is still open. There 
not a time limitation there. 

Mr. Fooarry. Is there not a time limitation on some type of claim? 

Mr. McCavutry. Yes, sir: there was a limitation, I believe, on filing 
claim for detention benefits. Last March, I believe it was. It was 
extended several times, I know. 


ADMINISTRATION OF WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Mr. Fern anpez. T do not quite get the story about the administra 
tion of the War Claims Act on page 13. Just what is it that you have 
to do with that ? 

Mr. McCavtry. The War Claims Act provides. Mr. Fernandez, that 
any civilian American citizen who was captured by the Jananese o1 
or after December 7, 1941, at Midway, Guam, Wake Island, and the 
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ppines, or In any Territorial possession of the United States, 
| who suffered injury, disability, or death after such capture, 8 shal] 
eentitled to certain compensation benefits under the Federal E mploy 
‘Compensation Act. There are other provisions in the War Claims 
relating to detention benefits for the same group of people 
ndled by the War Claims Commission. The payment of $1 a day 
subsistence denied by the Japanese is also administered by the 
Claims Commission. We only deal with this one segment of 
ases arising out of detention by the Japanese, and that is the 
sability and death cases 
r, FERNANDEZ. It has no connection whatever with the work being 
by the War Claims Commission / 
Mr. McCavutry. No, sir. The basic qualifications for benefits for 
I ility and death are the same as those for detention benefits. For 
reason we coordinate our handling of these cases with the War 
ms Commission so that a claimant does not have to submit proof 
tizenship, detention status, and so on, to the War Claims Com 
ssion and to ourselves. So, since all of them would be eligible for 
letention benefits, it was decided that the proof of entitlement ; that is, 
proof of ¢ itizenship and proof of detention, would be filed with the 
War Claims Commission and we would accept such proof as evidence 
f entitlement for those who suffered disabilities or death at the hands 
ithe enemy. 
Mr. Fernanpez. That comes to you from the War Claims Com- 
ssion ¢ 
Mr. McCavtey. Yes, sir. We clear with them. In other words, 
we got a claim for compensation from a claimant who said he was 
ptured by the Japan se and suffered injury, we would check with 
e War Claims Commission to see if the ry hi ud received a claim from 
il ‘ndividwal for detention benefits: and if he had established the 
fact that he was a citizen and had been captured and that was shown 
their records, we would not require further proof on this point in 
onnection with his claim filed with us. 
- FrRNANDEZ. You have received ap proximate!) 3.400, or esti 
that you will have received approximately 3,400, of those claims 
daiiel of 19547 


Mr. McCaunry. Yes, sir. We anticipate that. 
WAR CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mr. Fernanpez. The War Claims Commission has far, far more 
in that number to process, does it not ? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. They would have more because any civil 
n American citizen who was captured by the Japanese would be 
gible to detention benefits. He does not have to be injured, he does 

have to have anything wrong with him, he just has to show he was 

iptured and was an American citizen. 

Mr. Fernanpez. So, if you have had some delay in receiving some 
eports from them it has been indicated here that you may have 
1d—that may not necessarily indicate that they have been slow i 
eir work. 


r. McCautey. No, sir. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. My impression has been that they have done a 
excellent job up there, and faster than many other agencies I know 
that have had somewhat similar work. 

Mr. Fogarty. Just like the Mexican War Claims Commission. 
Mexican War Claims Commission is still in effect, is it not ? 

Mr. McCautey. I do not know. 

Mr. Fernanprz. [ think that is correct, and that is exactly w! 
had reference to. 

Mr. Focgarry. Anytime they get started on one of those programs 
they make it last 30 years. 

Mr. Fernanpez. This Commission had finished under the fir 
and completely paid off claims so far as they have been filed. Th 
have been continued because we passed another law giving the clair 
ants another dollar and a half, and the time limit on that expires 
April 8, I believe, of this year. They are pretty well along in thos 
claims th: it have been filed. I am advised, however, there are sony 
that have not yet been filed. They know they are there, because the 
processed them once for the first payment. 

Now, why Congress did not simply authorize them to pay the extrs 
dollar and a half to each and all of them without a new application is 
something I have not been able to understand, but they did not, a 
they have to file again. 


That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


WORK OF APPEALS BOARD DONE PRIMARILY IN WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Lawyer, is all the Appeals Board work done here 


in Washington ? 

Mr. Lawyer. Asa rule, sir. We do have a provision in the budget 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $1,000 to permit travel. 

In one case we traveled to Boston and New York where a total of 
25 or 30 cases were heard in3 or4 days. There is a great advantage to 
that, for the simple reason it gives the Board an opportunity to see 
the appellant and judge the record in the light of the man’s appear 
ance. At the same time, the individual employee seldom has sufficient 
financial means to travel to Washington, especially from any distance. 
or to have counsel representing him. So that this budget does con 
tain, I think, the sum of $1,000 to permit us to make 2 or 3 field trips. 
That would be to some area where there would be 20 or 30 cases 
brought together at one time and heard in succession. 

Mr. Bussey. Would it be feasible to do any of that work out in San 
Francisco? 

Mr. Lawyer. Well, it would be impracticable to go to San Fran- 
cisco on > budget. It would not even pay the transportation, sir. 
However, California has probably the greatest number of cases, per- 
haps, except Pennsylvania and New York, the greatest number of 
ERT There would be a real need for such a trip, but it could not 
e made. 
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EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND 


Amounts available for obligation 


100, OOM 


0, OO 


ms, OU wn 


Description 


yment connected benefits for Federal employees 
Disability compensation $15, 862 $16, 629, 000 629 
Medical and hospital treatment and supplies 5 } $33, 000 
Death compensation 53, ¢ ? 811, 000 
d) Burisl, embalming, transportation, and miscell 
neous 
connected death benefits for employees of Govern 
nt contractor ; 100, 000 100, 000 
lien war benefits 
r Claims Act 
Disability compensation 3, 385, 055 3, 322, 000 680, 000 
Medical and hospital treatment and supplies } 350, 000 400, 000 
Death compensation 5, 585 328, O00 420, 000 


wn 
") 


2, S11, OOO 


72, 000 72, 000 


55, OOO 55, OOO 


Obligations incurred etal 39, 000, 000 38, 500, OOK 


Obligations by objects 


nsions, annuities, and insurance claims: 
1952 $36, 163, 329 
1953 39, 000, 000 
1954 38, 500, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


juidated obligations, start of year $3, 777, 203 $2, 483, 106 $2 , 506 
ations incurred during the year , 329 39, 000, 000 38, f 000 


532 41, 483, 106 244, 506 
educt: 


Reimbursable obligations 3, 4, 000, 000 3, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 2, 744, 506 2. 753, 506 


Total expenditures 33 " : 600 , 991, 000 
penditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations - 29, 745, 3: 32, 340, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 3, 64 2, , 651, 000 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. McCauley, would you care to speak briefly on the 
1954 request for the employees’ compensation fund ¢ 

Mr. McCautry. This fund, Mr. Chairman, is intended to cover all 
benefits payable under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 
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Last vear, the Congress, on the recommendation of the committe 
made this an indefinite appropriation so that no specific sum is pr 

ded. It permits us to pay whatever benefits accrue within the yea 
\ without the necessity of repe: atedly coming back to the committee fo 

supplemental appropriations. 

The estimate indicates a probab le expenditure of $35 million. [i 
the cost of Korean cases continues at the rate indicated this year, we 
will expend in excess of that amount. 

The principal benefits payable from this fund are in connectioy 
with disability and death compensation—$29 million of the $35 millio; 
will be expended for that purpose. It is not available for any admi 
istrative expenses or other items except compensation benefits. It 
not controllable. It is an obligation for which Congress provided by 
statute, and all we can do is pay claims that are properly payable. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, there is no administrative control ¢ 
the fund ? 

Mr. McCavtey. None whatever. Once you determine that the e 
ployee is entitled to compensation, the rate of payment is almost auto 
matic because he gets either three-quarters or two-thirds of rate of 

Mr. Bussey. What harm would be done to the compensation pri 
gram 1f the provision covering employees of the Civilian Conservatio 
Corps were dropped from the appropriation language on page 37 of 
the committee print, in the middle of line 11, starting with “the fm 
nishing of medical and hospital service et cetera” down to and inclu 
ing the first six words on the next to the last line, “treatment and ex 
pe hnses in suc h case “5,” 

Mr. McCautey. That language was inserted, Mr. Chairman, at th 
time the corps was liquidated. At that time there were a small numbei 
of cases in Government hospitals or who were entitled to treatment 
under the provisions of the corps regulations, and in order to take care 
of them—they were not compensation cases—this language was 1) 
serted to enable us to pay for the expense and treatment in those cases 

Mr. Busrry. How many cases have you now ? 

Mr. McCavtey. I do not believe there could be more than 10 or 12 
such cases put on the rolls. The only thing we are paying out of this 
is medical service. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any way of checking that without too mucl 
trouble? 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir: T could tell you just how many such cas 
there are, but I will have to put that in the record. I do not car 
the information. 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it if you would. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Twelve cases were originally taken over under this authorization. I: 
cases the beneficiary is now deceased and in only 2 cases does it appear t! 


further benefits may be extended 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


{mounts available for obligation 


1954 estimate 


5, 939, 000 


ents from non-l 


ents from other account 


tal available for obligation 
i balance, estimated savings 


tions incurred 
e transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, 
tion activities, Labor’’ 


tal obligations 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources abo 


, municipalities, labor organizations, private industry, 


rf sale of personal property 4) | 481 (« 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Ohl 


ist 
ing and public const 
surement of product 
istrial injuries 
rindustry economic 
gn labor conditior 
ministrative services and mechanical tabulatior 


lirection and program coordination 


ayable Out of Reimbursements From Other Ac¢ 
projects for Government agencies 


1 obligations 00, 797 939, OOO 


30904—_53——21 
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Obligations by objects 


487, 580 
165, S5t 
17, OSS 
16, 000 


656 
000 
1, 000 


&. 4R¢ 


34, 900 
2, OOO 
4, O00 

SOO 


42, 000 


5, 689, 000 


1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligatior tart of r $ 732 $322, 991 
Obligations incurred du g the year 5. ‘ 5, 555, 000 
5, 877, 991 

Deduct 
Reimbursable obligatior | 552 60, 000 
322, 991 325, 991 


1, 544 


5, 492, 000 


5, 175, 000 
317, 000 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

This afternoon we have under consideration the budget request fot 
fiscal year 1954 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Departme! 
Labor. 

Mr. Clague, we welcome you back to the committee and would 
very pleased to receive any statement you might care to make. 


+ 





Ciacur. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau's requested appropriation 
1953 was $5,629,000. Our request for fiscal 1954 is $5,939,000, or 
nerease of $310,000. 
ere are four different items of increase, but I would like to em- 
e there is one significant point for all of them, and that is 
tenance of quality. These four are: “Consumers’ Price Index”; 
‘Employment statistics,” including “Hours and earnings, Wages” ; 
ind “Housing and public construction.” 
| would like to discuss each of these in turn, but would like first 
ake a general statement. I have this statement in writing and 
c that it be included in the record. 
Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 
lhe general statement is as follows :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Bureau of Labor Statistics is the oldest Bureau in the Department of 
and one of the oldest in the Federal Government. It has existed as a 
uing organization for nearly 70 years. The Congress passed the legislation 
ing the Bureau in the summer of 1884 and the first Commissioner, Carroll 
Vright, was appointed in January 1885 by President Chester A. Arthur. 
missioner Wright was one of the great statisticians and economists of 
can history. He was Commissioner for 20 years, served under five Presi- 
s and established the basic principles under which the Bureau has operated 
r since 
roll D. Wright’s philosophy concerning the service which can be performed 
intry by a statistical Bureau was set forth in one of his early state 


should be remembered that a bureau of labor cannot solve industrial or 
| problems, nor can it bring direct returns in a material way to the citizens 
» country; but its work must be classed among educational efforts, and 

y judicious investigations and the fearless publication thereof it may and should 
enable the people to comprehend more clearly and more fully many of the 
problems which now vex them.” 

For a time in its early history the Bureau was called the Department of Labor: 
it was a department without Cabinet status—in effect, an independent agency. 
ater the Bureau became part of the Department of Commerce and Labor, and 
finally, in 1918 it was designated the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the newly 
created Department of Labor. Throughout its entire history, the Bureau has 
remained a continuing entity, operated in the traditions of its first Commissioner. 
There have been only six Commissioners over the entire period. 

In the early days of the Bureau’s history the work consisted mostly of special 
studies of urgent national problems. For example, the country experienced a 
period of expansion and prosperity in the early 1880’s, but in 1884-85 there was 
a minor depression accompanied by business failures and some unemployment. 
So the very first project undertaken by the new Bureau was a study of business 
cycles. A team of experts was sent across to the more industrialized countries 
of Western Europe to analyze their experiences in prosperity and depression over 
the previous 50 years. The first annual report of the Bureau of Labor consisted 

‘the results of this survey of prosperity and depression in European countries, 

S6 

(nother example was the work done by the Bureau of Labor for the Senate 
Finance Committee in 1890. There was public concern at that time about the 
workings of the tariff and its effect upon wages, prices, and other aspects of the 
economy. The Senate Finance Committee chose the Bureau of Labor as its re- 
st 1 agent to prepare reports on wages and prices, including manufacturers’ 
prices in the American markets, and the effect of imports on domestic prices. 
The results of this study appear as Senate Documents 986 and 1394, 52d Congress 

\s time went on, however, the character of the Bureau’s work gradually 

nged. Special studies were helpful in solving a specific problem at a particular 

, but there would soon develop a need for a continuing review of the prob- 
Thus the special price study of 1890 demonstrated the need for a continu 
; report on prices from business concerns, leading to the regular publication 
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of a price index—in this case the Wholesale Price Index. This index has }y 
continued down to the present time. It is available as a continucus series gine 
1890. This index was just recently revised, with the help of committees of 
nessmen from all the major industries in this country. It is today one of ; 
most important tools for the analysis of current and prospective business ¢o; 
tions in this country 

Going back again to the beginning of the century, I want to call attentioy 
another important development. There was a deep and prolonged depress 
IS93—95, seriously affecting both business and agriculture. Following this 
particularly because of new gold discoveries in Alaska and elsewhere 
began to rise in the United States and throughout the world. This was of q 
concern to American labor, and so the Bureau began, in 1903, compiling pr 
food in grocery stores in various cities throughout the country. No n 
index was compiled, but there were indexes for a large number of ind 
cities, from 40 to as high as 70 cities in certain years 

These local food indexes continued until World War I when prices s] 
rapidly and wage disputes arose in the shipbuilding and munitions industry 
It was recognized then that food prices alone were not sufficiently represent 
of the rising cost of living and so the Bureau of Labor Statistics was as 
responsibility for making a survey of family expenditures in represe1 
wage-earners’ families throughout the country in order that a comprehensive 
of-living series might be available to help settle wage controversies. Famil 
penditure surveys were conducted in 1918-19, a representative market bask« 
developed, and what was then called the cost-of-living index was created. Pr 
were reconstructed back to 1913 so that there would be a prewar compar 
This was the beginning of the Consumer Price Index which exists today 

In every field of statistics in which the Bureau is called upon to operate 
same general tendency developed A problem might be temporarily resolver 
a result of a special emergency survey, but the problem might reappear at a late 
date or be recognized as a matter of continuing concern. This grew natur 
out of the industrialization of the United States. Furthermore, it was ine 
that the public and the Government would be interested in early preventive 
ures, wherever this was possible, and to do this it was necessary to discert 
problem in the early stages of its development. Therefore, the Bureau's 
gradually shifted until its basic job became the establishment and maintenanc¢ 
key statistical series that have a bearing on the Nation’s economic conditi 
and that were always ready, on hand, to answer certain kinds of questions 

Each new type of work has been specifically approved by the Congress. ‘ 
the present employment statistics program was begun in 1920 at the clk 
World War I when there was concern about unemployment and when tl 
was no regular periodic information about employment and unemployment 
American industry. Then in 1930, when unemployment again became a probler 
Congress instructed the Bureau of Labor Statistics to make regular rep 
on employment. In 1939 the Appropriations Committee authorized occupatio 
outlook studies as recommended by the United States Advisory Committee 
Education. In 1940 legislation was passed by Congress designating the Bur 
to make studies of productivity. The Labor-Management Relations Act 
1947 required the Bureau to maintain adequate records of labor-management 
agreements and to make available information useful in the settlement of | 
disputes 

As a result of these developments the Bureau of Labor Statistics today pr 
duces more current statistics bearing upon general economic conditions 
side of finance and agriculture) than any other statistical agency of the Fed 
eral Government. A list of these statistics will illustrate how widespread tl! 
Bureau’s work is—prices and cost of living, wage rates and earnings, emp! 
ment and hours of work, labor turnover, productivity, industrial injur 
work stoppages, and housing and construction. 

At this point I should like to review briefly each field of the Bureau’s wor 


MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT 


The basic statistics on employment began, as indicated earlier, more that 
30 years ago, after the close of World War I. In developing the employment 
statistics program the Bureau took into account the fact that some State g 
ernments were already working in this field. Therefore, in order to avoid du 
cation, a partnership arrangement was worked out, a Federal-State syste 
The Bureau furnished, in each State that was active in such a program, a few 








d2¢ 






yees to assist the State. In exchange for this the State agreed to operate 
< program on a comparable basis with the program of the Bureau and the other 
rating States, and to provide the Bureau with the reports for its State. 
< arrangement benefited both the States and the Federal Government. 
ded duplication and it reduced costs. It enabled a singie schedule to 
so that each employer reported only once. This mutually satisfactory 
ment has existed in seven States for over a quarter of a century. 
For the remainder of the States the Bureau of Labor Statistics itself col 
the reports directly from employers. When the Social Security Act 
e effective in 1936, all the States established unemployment compensa 
ystems, and it became possible for the Bureau to extend its cooperative 
reporting program by contractual arrangements to all the States. 


t 


















ent 
State was necessarily concerned with problems of employment and un 


ment With the assistance of the Bureau of the Budget, and the co- 
n of the Bureau of Employment Security, this program became 
















O54 budget request includes a restoration of funds cut from the Bureau’s 
1953 payments to the States (in order to finance the revised Consumer 
Index ) It will permit continuance of this program only at the level 
1953 is in two parts: One takes account of cost- 









‘he increase from 
increases in State salaries and the other will bring the State staffs 


the 1952 level so that they can continue to prepare State and area 


















tics Without deterioration in quality or coverage. 

at the present time this is one of the most comprehensive statistical 
s in this country. It provides employment data for the country as a 
for each State, and for about a hundred local areas, all from a single 
from each employer. Each employer in the sample voluntarily reports 
nth on the employment and payroll for his factory, business, or store. 
fact that 150,000 firms cooperate on a completely voluntary basis reflects 
nportance that they attach to these data for businessmen. From these 
ts, information on employment changes is published for more than 200 
ries, both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing, such as trade, whole- 
all employment 















ind retail; construction; transportation; ete. It covers 






e United States except farmers and farm workers, self-employed, and 






servants. 
m also yields information on hours worked per week in each of these 







lt the average weekly earnings per employee and the average earnings 
r The figure on average hours per W ek is one of the most sensitive 
ors of conditions inanindustry. Long before actual unemployment occurs, 





work may show a slackening in a particular industry or in 





hours of 
ir community, while a rise in hours indicates overtime and possible 
The earnings per week show what is happening 







pressure on employment, 
e purchasing power of workers. For example, the latest figure indicates 






e average weekly earnings of the average employee in manufacturing 







l es today (i. e., in the month of January 1953) is over $71. This figure 
I been rising in recent months, although the Consumer Price Index has beeu 
it ing slightly. This is a clear indication of increased buying power among 
the mass of industrial workers. One special use of the statistics on hourly 
earnings is in escalation clauses which reflect changing labor costs during the 











ruction of vessels, hydraulic turbines and other products which take a long 
) make Major Government users of this type of contract are the Maritime 
Administration, Navy Department, Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, 


Tennessee Valley Authority. Some private contracts also have similar 








isions. 














i 
ning out of our employment and manpower work is another program which 
ves special mention—our Occupational Outlook Service, which provides 
g ince information for veterans and other young people making a choice of a 
etime career. Our occupational outlook publications are the most widely used 
itional guidance materials in the United States, The second edition of our 
Occupational Outlook Handbook has sold 30,000 copies at $3 a copy; the hand- 
is found at every separation center, every Veterans’ Administration hospital, 





y Army, Navy, and Air Force base, every Marine Corps field command, every 
e of the Employment Service, etc., and in thousands of schools and 
Since the end of the last war the public has bought almost a quarter of a million 
pies of our occupational outlook publications. 
Much of the Bureau’s work in the employment field is useful for purposes 
connected with the Nation’s defense program. On the basis of the Bureau’s 
figures and occupational outlook studies it has been possible to 
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colleges. 
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assess occupational shortages for the preparation of the Critical Occupations 
List used by selective service boards for purposes of deferment and by the Depart. 
ment of Defense for calling up Reserves. Similarly the Bureau’s labor Supply 
studies have served as the basis for reports on the military manpower pool whic 
are used in appraising the availability of men of military age under eyistiy, 


deferment regulations and for consideration of the need for changes in 
regulations. 


Sa 


s 


PRICE STATISTICS 








In the field of prices, the Bureau’s work consists almost entirely 


compilation and publication of the two great price indexes—the Consun, 
Price Index and the Wholesale Price Index. 

The Consumer Price Index: Recent developments in the 
Index are well known to this committee. 


Consumer Pr 
Four years ago this spring y 
proved the special program of revision of this index which the Bureau has now 
completed. Each year throughout the revision period you reviewed our | 
and supported the work. The fully revised and modernized index for the p 
of January 1958 was issued on February 27. As our operations shake doy 
into standard routine we expect to shorten the time of preparation and 
index out earlier in the month. 

The revised index is, we believe, the best we have ever had in this count 
and the very best that can be devised for the money. We have revised the 
market basket so that it includes important items in the family market basket 
as of 1952. In our studies in the course of the revision we found that one of 
the best ways to make the index more accurate was to price more items each 
month, so that we now have about 300 on the list. In our judgment the prices 
we do collect are adequate to represent all family expenditures. We have, of 
course, changed the weights (that is, the relative importance) of the items and 
the groups of items in the market basket so that they represent what American 
wage-earner families buy today. 


Another important change was in the cities represented in the index. During 
World War II one of the main criticisms directed against the index was that 
it included only large cities and was not representative of changes in consumer 
prices in the small towns throughout the country. While the bulk of the 
dustrial population is in the larger cities, there is a large and growing fract 
living and working in smaller communities. 


n- 
on 
Therefore, in our new sample of 
cities we cut down the number of larger cities and brought into the index a repre 
sentation of medium-sized and small cities scattered throughout the country 
One result of this action is that about a dozen cities which formerly had local 
city indexes will no longer have them. 

This committee is well aware, through your hearing of some 2 weeks ago, of 
certain of the problems which have been experienced in achieving a transition 
to the use of the revised index. It had been the Bureau’s plan, approved by 
this committee last year in your review of our appropriation, to abandon the 
obsolete old series index at the end of 1952. However, when this discontinuation 
of that index was announced, there arose a demand from both management and 
labor groups for a temporary continuation. The objective was to provide more 
time for the users of the old index to adjust their contracts. As a result of 
these requests, President Eisenhower, on January 30, requested the Department 
and the Bureau to reinstitute the old series index for a period of 6 months 
At the same time the President instructed the Bureau to proceed with its 
work on the new revised index, and he emphasized that “the revised index be 
the official index of the Government for public policy purposes.” 

This recent development highlights the degree to which the Bureau's figures 
have become a critical factor in the economic life of the Nation. At the present 
time about 4 million workers in this country have their wages determined in 
some degree by wage escalator contracts based on the Consumer Price Index. 
The wages and salaries of such workers would amount in total to perhaps $300 
million a week or some $15 billion a year. These figures do not take into 
account many of the thousands of other types of collective-bargaining arrange 
ments in which the Consumer Price Index plays a crucial part, even though not 
in direct escalation. Nor does it take into account other types of contracts such 
as commercial rents, alimony payments, and the many types of business contracts 
which have begun to make use of this index. 

The importance of this development for your committee is this. These periodic 
major revisions of the index do produce some dislocation of long-term contracts 
hased on the index. The Committee on Education and Labor of the House of 
Representatives in a unanimous report approved in 1951, strongly recommended 
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Bureau that the index should be kept up to date on the basis of continuous 
ince and repair so that it might not be necessary to make large-scale 
is at 15-year intervals, such as we have just done. To do this it is 

that the Bureau should make a periodic check of actual family 
ures in order to find out what minor revisions should be undertaken 
e to time, 
lingly, you have before you today a budget request of $75,000 to make 


survey of family expenditures on a small scale during the next fiscal 


Chis survey will serve a number of purposes, but the overriding consid 
s that it will enable the Bureau to check on goods actually bein 


ht 


iy ught 
people in order to make sure that the list of goods and the weights used 
ince are correct The program of limited surveys for the purpose of 
on- the index was, in fact, instituted by this committee in 1945 to 
both the members of the committee and the public that the index repre 
vhat people were buying and in the correct proportions. We continued 
rveys until the time of the revision program—in fact they made pos 
r interim revision. Now we wish to renew them as an essential part of 
ex maintenance program. When it is recalled that approximately $4 
was spent during the last 3 years on the revision of this index, it is 
ent that it will be good economy in the long run to provide proper, con- 
is maintenance instead of relying on long-range periodic revisions. We 

hat you give this maintenance item your most favorable consideration 
esale Price Index: I have already mentioned the Wholesale Price Index 
recent revision, but I would like at this point to refer briefly to its uses. 
is one of the most important business statistics in this country. It is 
y used by business economists everywhere in analyzing the Nation’s 
onomic situation. As an economic indicator, it provides early signals of 
ges in business conditions. The index as revised in 1952 is well suited 
etailed analysis of prices throughout American industry. It will, therefore, 
even more useful in the future than it has been in the past This index also 
widely used in escalator contracts, not with respect to wages of course, but 
contracts for supplies, the building of ships, the sale of turbines to the 
Federal Government and many others—in a manner similar to the use of 
he Bureau’s statistics on changes in hourly earnings in escalator contracts. 
One nationwide business concern has over 34,000 contracts with suppliers, all 
escalated on the Wholesale Price Index or some of its subindexes, ‘These con- 
cts are either between a Government agency and private concerns or between 
or more private concerns. There may be more billions of dollars’ worth 

f contracts geared to this index than there are to the Consumer Price Index. 

is index is also used in tax determinations by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
ind in rate adjustments by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Other price and cost of living studies: The program of the Bureau in price 

tistics at the present time is confined entirely to the compilation and publi- 

ition of these two great indexes and the limited daily commodity indexes, 
gether with the minimum maintenance and repair which is necessary to keep 
them timely and accurate. For a number of years the Bureau had compiled 
four-person city worker's family budget—also instituted on the instruction 
this committee—showing the dollar cost of a certain standard of living in 
arious cities throughout the country. We have found it necessary to discon- 
iue this as well as to eliminate other types of price work this year simply 
because funds are not available for them and for the indexes too. In other 
vords, the Bureau is doing no work on prices which is not directly related to 
the maintenance of these indexes. 

Furthermore, I should like to emphasize to the committee that this work is 
eing done efficiently and economically. Even though we have an enlarged and 
greatly improved Wholesale Price Index and a thoroughly revised Consumer 
Price Index, the actual number of persons in the Price Division today is about 

e same as in 1949 prior to the revision of the Consumer Price Index. This 

provement and efficiency has been achieved even in the face of increased costs 

collecting statistics of prices in small cities, that is, the new localities intro- 
ced into the Consumer Price Index. 


WAGE AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS STATISTICS 


The Bureau in recent years, with the approval of this committee, has gradually 
leveloped a system of wage statistics for local communities. This is known as 
he community wage program; it tells what wages are being paid for the same 

jobs in the various branches of industry and trade in the major cities of the 
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country. 





We have continued also to make the occupational surveys of a limi 
number of important nationwide industries like cotton textiles and lumbering 
and to collect union wage scales in a number of skilled trades such as building— 
our only source of wage rate information in this important industry. T 
substantial evidence of the broad usefulness of the community wage program 


of these other wage data for both public and private purposes. The Wag 
bilization Board not only 

















gy 
used the Bureau’s regular studies in these commy 
ties, but also provided additional funds in order that many more such local sy, 
veys should be made. 

Some idea of the demand for this kind of information can be obtained f; 
the fact that as of mid-January no less than 43,000 copies of the individual « 
munity wage reports have been sold through the Government 


in addition to those which were distributed by the Bureau. 
cember 1952 printed in 1 






































Printing Offic; 
The Bureau in I 
pamphlet, selling for 35 cents, the summary res 
of 40 community wage surveys. An original printing of 1,000 copies was ex 
hausted in less than 2 weeks. The Government Printing Office then order 
reprint of 5,000 copies. This second printing was quickly exhausted, and a t 


printing is now on sale. Thus, there is clear evidence of the use which is being 
made of this information. 
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We are appearing before you today with a request for an increase of $150, 
n order that we may retain wage surveys in a few of the more important con 
munities which in the past 2 years have been surveyed with Wage Stabilizat 
Board funds. One major justification for this expenditure is that it prev 
duplicating wage surveys by other Federal 
result in overall savin 
The committee 























Government agencies and shi 
es to the Government as a whole. Let me explain furt 
is no doubt familiar with the fact that a number of Government 
the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Army, the Depart. 
the Air Force, the Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of 
Interior, and others—are required to make periodic surveys of local wage r 
in private industry in order to establish wage rates for hundreds of thousar 
of ungraded personnel in the Government establishments under their contro 
ch as navy yar rsenals, airbases, et¢ The 
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. rates for these blue-collar 
employees are set periodically after wage surveys are conducted in local <¢ 
munities where the Government establishments are located. 

For the past 4 years the Bureau of the Budget 
ranging, through the Bureau of 

















has actively assisted in a 
Labor Statistics, for integrated surveys design 
these other Government agencies and at 
serve general public uses 














to meet the needs of 





the same time t 
Previously it had been the practice of each of thesé 
agencies to make its own wage survey, using the information solely for 
purpose of determining the wage rates in its own establishments. As a res 
one employer would receive calls for data from several Federal agencies. N 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics as the operating agency for collection of 
wage-rate information, all these other agencies have access to the same uniforr 
information and only one approach to employers in the community is necessary 
This cooperative system was built up with the specific approval of this <« 
mittee In fiscal 1953 there were 17 major cities where such joint surveys for 
the use of Government agencies have been or are being made by the Burs 
from its present budget out of a total of 20 cities. We proposed, in this 1954 
h: ’ le regularly in 10 additional key cities 
which the work will serve the needs of military or civilian agencies in the deter 
mination of wage rates for their blue-collar employees, a total of 30 cities in : 




































































budget request, that surveys be ma 









































This development is in accord with the strong recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission seve years age That Commission recommended specifically 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics should be designated to conduct wage sur 
veys for this purpose. This not only avoids duplicating surveys at greater cost 








but also makes uniform, 


judgment that the increase which we request for the continuation of wage surveys 
in these 


additional cities will prove to be an economical expenditure for the 
Government as a whol 

Industrial relations: The Bureau’s work in the field of industrial relations 
is confined primarily to two major activities. It includes, first, the basic st 
tistical series on work stoppages that we have compiled for many years. These 
series provide monthly figures on number of strikes, workers involved, and man 
days of idleness. Detailed statistics are issued annually. These statistics con 
stitute an invaluable index of industrial relations conditions. Information on 
major stoppages is provided to the Secretary of Labor and to many Government 


agencies. Business and other groups make wide use of these data for a variety 
of purposes 





sound data available to the public as well. It is our 
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rhe Bureau’s second major industrial relations activity involves the mainte- 
of a file of current collective bargaining agreements. Under section 211 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the Bureau is directed to “maintain a file of copies 
available collective bargaining agreements * * * such file shall be open 
pection under appropriate conditions prescribed by the Secretary of Labor, 
that no specific information submitted in confidence shall be disclosed.” 
ow have resources for the collection, proper identification, and filing of 
ibout 5,000 current agreements, and for a very limited number of studies 
year of particular agreement provisions. These studies have been found 
y companies and unions in writing contract provisions that are mutually 
tory and based on the experience of others As in the case of the 
u's wage data, it is particularly the small companies and the local unions, 


innot afford to collect data or maintain research departments, that 


rery 
the Bureau’s statistics and information in collective bargainil 


CONSTRUCTION 


the past year or two business groups throughout the country have been 
ng, very strongly, that the current statistical information available on 
nustruction industry is wholly inadequate Represented in these groups 
he United States Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of Home 
rs, the Associated General Contractors, and many others Hiere is a $40 
industry, one comprising more than 10 percent of the Nation’s annual 
tion. It is larger in dollar volume of product than the entire field of 
ire Also, like agriculture, it s extremely sensitive to changing busi 
tions 

ge of inadequacy of statistical information points squarely to the 
of Labor Statistics The United States Chamber f Commerce has 
declared that the two most basic and fundamental statistics which are 
solutely essential to a determination of the status of construction in this 
try are (1) the estimate of the dollar volume of construction put in place 
month, and (2) the volume of housing starts, that is, the number of 
units on which construction is begun each month The first of these 
prepared jointly by the Building Materials Division of the Department of 
erce and the Bureau of Labor Statistics; the second is prepared by tl 

u Of Labor Statistics 


l¢ 


or national policy decisions are based on these figures For example, only 
» Congress, in amendments to the National Production Act, specified 

X be relaxed when housing starts were below 1,200,000 units 

seasonally adjusted basis, as measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
msecutive months. Many other decisions of the legislative and executive 

hes of the Federal and State governments are similarly based on these 
ng-starts figures. The Congress will, 1 am sure, 


( 


take them into ace 
onsidering policies affecting the interest rate and the lending auth 
Federal Housing Administration and the Federal National Mortgage 

n. The Federal Housing Administration and the Veterans’ Admi 

them in appraising the volume of their operations in relat 


tial building Finally, thousands of business concern mat i | 
vell as builders—tell us that they depend largely on these figures to plan 
eir volume of production and their sales programs 
The activities of our construction statistics program have been carefully coor 
ited with other public and private agencies so that there is no duplication 
information collected. As between BLS, Commerce, and the housing 
ies, for example, there is a working arrangement which divides up the 
1 of collecting statistics among us. Since many of our statistics are so basi 
nd are used so extensively, they will be found to be republished extensively 
both public atid private publications 
Because of progressive budget cuts, the quality of the Bureau's statistics on 
sing starts and on construction expenditures has been reduced below 
y sound levels, in the view of the industry users of the data 
These figures are based, first, on building-permit information from thousands 
immunities. Some communities have recently begun to issne permits, but 
we have not been able to get all of them into the statistical system The second 
rt of the total figures comes from an estimate of building in the fast-growing 
reas outside cities where no permits are required In some areas this repre 
ts a very large fraction of the total of new building. Here the Bureau uses 
reports from a sample of counties to estimate the total for all the non-permit- 
ng areas. Now, the selection of these counties and the relative importance 
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we give each of them (and each city permit-issuing area) are based on inf 
tion which is 18 years old, since our sampling and estimating methods 


on characteristics of localities as shown in the census of 1940. 


Great pop 
shifts have taken place 


over the past decade, as shown by the 1950 poy 
census but we have not had funds or staff to rebase our system of h 
statistics on the more recent information from that census. All of 
that extensive building in many areas has 
the early 1940’s; so has the 


lS 
astly changed the city pat 
decentralization from the center of the « 
the outlying areas For these reasons, the Bureau’s 


statistics on hous 
very greatly in need of revision. We are in an unfortunate position of kn 
that our figures are not as good as they should be, but at the same time 
being able to correct them. 

It is for these reasons that we have requested an increase of $90,000 i: 
to enable us to put the Bureau’s housing statistics on a sound statistica 
With these funds we will take into account all the data from the hund) 
newly established local building-permit systems. We will select a 
of non-permit-issuing places so as to reflect current 
a detailed survey in a 


ney 

conditions. We wil 
sample of places to find out whether or not the 
been a change in the rate of use of building permits (the time lag | 
issue of a permit and the start of the house has not been checked fo: 
time) We shall try to design a statistical system that will keep in ste; 
changing conditions so that these periodic overhauling jobs are not nec: 


While this project is designed primarily to improve the monthly stat 
of housing starts, the statistics of expenditures for residential consti 
(now accounting for about one-third of all construction) will also be com) 


modernized as a byproduct 


PRODUCTIVITY STATISTICS 


Statistics of output per man-hour in American industry have long bee 
matter of public interest. In many countries the belief has grown up amor 
working people that the introduction of new inventions and improved methods 
leads to unemployment, so that workers in some countries have bitterly resist: 
the introduction of new methods, and the progress of industry has been hampered 

This idea has not prevailed in the United States. There have, of cours 
been occasions, at certain times and in some industries, when resistance to cha 
and improvement have impeded industrial progress, but these have been ex 
tions to the general rule. The general opinion among American workers | 
been that mechanization and mass production leads to industrial expansion wit! 
more jobs and higher wages. 

Thus, back in the 1890's one of the great projects undertaken by the new 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was a survey of hand and machine labor—a com 
parison of laborsaving brought about by the new machines which had bee 
invented. A detailed comparison was made of the amount of labor required 
by the hand processes of production which prevailed in the 1840’s and the |; 
required to work the machines a half century later. The 
tremendous. 

For the next several decades the 


contrast Ww 


gureau made occasional productivity studies 
in individual industries, but in the late 1920's interest in this subject became 
so great that a continuing series of indexes of productivity were compiled and 
published. These indexes attempted to show year by year the amount of labor 
saved per unit of product in various industries or, the other side of the coil 
the increased output per man-hour in those industries. In 1940 the Congress 
by specific legislation assigned the Bureau of Labor Statistics responsibility fo: 
making continuing studies along these lines. In the postwar period these studies 
have gone forward in a number of industries. The Bureau is now at the point 
where it is attempting to bring together its work on the individual industries in 
order to measure productivity in manufacturing -as a whole. Because of th 
complexity of these industries and the dangers of misinterpretation of any oné 
figure, it will be necessary for the Bureau to explore alternative measures—t 
example, those based not on physical output but on gross national product data 
in dollars. We believe that the usefulness of the Bureau's productivity statistics 
will be immensely increased if we can develop comprehensive figures of trend and 
if we check these results against alternative types of productivity indexes. 
These productivity figures—or their converse, the amount of labor saved 

are of growing significance in our present-day economic life. In the first place 
increased output makes possible a rising American standard of living. The eco 
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vell-being of the American people, or any other people, for that matter, 
he last analysis determined by the rise in their productivity 
he second place, there has been increasing recognition of the fact that 
reases, if they are not to be inflationary, must be paid for out of 
d output. In the long run, and for the country as a whole, this is prac 
truism. In some collective-bargaining contracts in recent years this 
become embodied in the form of an annual wage increase geared to 
; estimated to be the average rise in productivity in the American economy. 
s important to try to measure the broad, general rise in productivity 
this task that the Bureau is directing its efforts at the present time. 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 


ittention has frequently been drawn to the economic costs of industrial 
that is, injuries to workingmen in the plants where they work. Not 
there heavy costs which are necessarily borne by the various compensa 
us, State and Federal, but there are other costs which fall upon the 
d the community Great as these costs are, however, they do not 
re other losses, such as the suffering brought about by the death of the 
wage earner of the family or by the injury which handicaps him for the 
his life. 

the great tasks of American industry is the prevention of these indus 
is. Federal and State Governments cooperate in bringing about all 
reductions. In the service of this accident prevention program are the 
| injury statistics and the surveys of work accidents made by the Bureau 
stics. We obtain reports from representative employers in all in 
on the basis of these we tabulate quarterly and annually the esti 

il rate for each industry. 
se changing rates tell the industry and the public what is happening, that 
vhether conditions are improving or getting worse. Our annual overall 
s receive public attention as indicators of the total situation in all manu 
and selected nonmanufacturing industries. The individual industry 
timulants to action in the individual industries and firms, especially 
ng high-accident industries in which accident prevention programs might 
tuted. Then, later on, they indicate the results of the accident prevention 


Bureau itself makes occasional surveys in particular industries with high 
nt rates of the causes of accidents. These studies are undertaken with 
operation of the industries involved and are usually followed by a safety 
\ign by the industry. The Bureau does not participate in accident preven- 
safety work; our task is the collection of the information and its analysis 
ve as a guide in accident prevention work. 


SMALLER PROGRAMS 


In order to complete the record I must mention very briefly a number of the 
smaller programs of the Bureau. 

One of these is the foreign labor conditions work. This small staff serves as 
research unit for the Department of Labor and to some extent for other agen- 
ies. It studies and interprets labor developments in important foreign coun- 
tries. Some of the reports are confidential and are available only within the 
Government ; other information, however, is made available to the public. Many 
inquiries come from Congress itself. An example of recent use of this informa- 
tion was the inquiry of a United States company interested in overseas trade; 
they wanted to know about wage rates in 16 foreign countries, and the meaning 
of these wage rates in terms of labor costs. Other American exporting firms have 
wanted information on labor laws and regulations in foreign countries. 

\nother program, large as a whole but very small in the Bureau’s budget, is 
the work in interindustry economics. This is a new method of industrial analysis 
which at present is primarily of interest to the Department of Defense in war 
mobilization planning, althongh the results will eventually be useful to the 
( ian economy. Present work is directed toward problems of feasibility and 
balance in a maximum war production program in the event of total war. 

The Bureau has a small staff of several professional people in a Division of 
Labor Economics. This staff makes studies to assist the Commissioner in serving 
as economic adviser to the Secretary of Labor. They prepare a weekly summary 

abor and economic developments which is used also by a number of Govern 
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ment agencies, particularly those concerned with defense and economic stabiliz 
tio! This unit also makes occasional special studies of proPlem situat 
which are of concern to the Department and other agencies. 


SUMMARY 


Mr. Chairman, I have now reviewed for your committee the program of { 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. If this summary appears long, it is not bh 
much time and space was devoted to any program, but rather because the B 
has such a long list of important statistical series and studies. 

I would like to emphasize just one fundamental point in closing 
cussion \ll these basic statistics which are so widely used by the Co 
the executive branch, and the public require a continuing flow of infor 
on a regular basis and sustained appropriations to maintain them. This 
was recognized in conection with the report on the Consumers’ Price 
issued by the subcommittee of the Hlouse Committee on Education an 
in 1951. This unanimous bipartisan report said 

subcommittee believes that the Consumers’ Price Index has be 
important that it must be regarded as a fixed charge upon the Governny 
should not be subject to yearly fluctuations in budget and at the same 
required to do the same amount of work, 

The same generalization applies equally to all of the other statistics for wl 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has traditionally been responsible. 

We have cut and trimmed, as we are doing this year. We have laid people 
off and reorganized our procedures and. made all kinds of economies. Bu 
ire now at the point where any further reductions in our budget would cor 
us to dismantle a number of these statistical series, which would probably 
the abolition of whole blocks of Bureau work. This committee has alway 
ported the principle of integrity in statistics. Last year, in your cominittes 
port, you instructed us to “maintain the integrity of all price indexes reporte 
We rigorously observed your admonition and cut back and cut out other p: 
of our Bureau’s work in order to assure this. But eventually a point is reach 
where it is better, in the interest of statistical integrity, to cut out a whol 
of statistics or a whole program rather than to publish data which the pu 

We are perilously near this situation in a number of our s 


ES AND DISADVANTAGES OF EXTENDING THE PRIVATE FINA 


OF BLS SERVICES 


I now come to a special question asked by this committee—namely, wl 
some of the Bureau's activities can be financed by private payments, th 
ducing the cost to the taxpayer. Tirst, 1 wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is appreciative of the fact that you made thi 


quiry of us. It has given us an occasion to review our entire program in 
{ 


respect, and we have taken great pains in doing so. I sent questionnaires 
members of our Labor Research Advisory Committee and our Business Resear 
Advisory Committee, and I have discussed this matter at length with bot! 
these committees They have given it very thoughtful consideration, and a 
listening to their views, we have come to the following conclusions, which 
included in the report which we have presented to you entitled “Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Extending the Private Financing of BLS Services 

1. The great bulk of the statistics published by the Bureau are so esst 
to governmental policy, both legislative and administrative, and are so wid 
used by the public, that it is our conviction that they should continue to 
financed by regular governmental appropriations, and, I hope, on a sustail 
basis 

In this category of statistics that are absolutely essential in the interest 
governmental policy as well as for the public are the ones I have just reviewed 
for you—the statistics of employment, hours and earnings, labor turnover, acci 
dents, strikes, wage rates, the Wholesale Price Index, the Consumers’ Price Index, 
housing starts, the volume of Federal construction, and so on through the list. 
I cannot possibly overemphasize how deep our conviction is on this point. As 
the Business and Labor Research Advisory Committees have observed, we 
know of no way by which these statistics can be produced promptly and regu 
larly—which is essential to their usefulness—unless we have a stable and con 
tinuing source of funds. 
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We know of no way in which charges upon the users could equitably be 
Je for these basic statistics. We could not depend on subscriptions or sales 
s continuing work. Further, we believe that, in fact, to try to finance 
\y private subscription would raise serious questions about the Bureau s 
ity, questions of whether it was being subjected to influence from the 
. and so forth. This, in our view and in the view of our advisory com 
is the last thing that a public service agency can afford to have hap- 
Once doubts arise concerning any undue or improper influence, or the 
ty of an agency—particularly by parties to a wage bargain or to any 
f contract tl e work of that agency is irreparably impaired I do not 
that it is in the public interest for the Bureau to make any charge for 
basic statistics In this our advisory committees and the Secretary of 
concur. 
the committee will see from the report which we have placed before you, 
doubts have been raised by the members of our advisory committees as 
wavs in which subscriptions or charges could be handled on an equitable 
but this is subsidiary to these principal points I have just made. 
My third major point is that I believe we can and should continue to charge 
n kinds of information which come as byproducts of our regular work, 
pecial projects related to our program I firmly believe that this should 
a small share of the work of a public agency such as ours, which is 
to serve a broad public purpose. At the present time, special-purpose 
form a very small percentage of the Bureau’s total budget. I can con 
-of such services eventually forming a somewhat larger share, provided they 
t interfere with the fundamental programs of the Bureau undertaken by 
on of the Congress. 
ne take an example of such special statistical studies. The members of 
umittee are, I believe, familiar with the American Retail Federation 
federation buys frem us a special index on department store inventory 
called the LIFO Index, which is described in this report This is an 
ially constructed for the use of department stores in determining the 
their inventories for income tax purposes on a last-in-first-out basis. 


done at the request of and by agreement with the American Retail Federa- 
ind the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The federation, on behalf of its 


rs, pays the cost of this service, which amounts to about $20,000 a year. 
kes advantage of the fact that much of the material needed for this special 
is already collected, and that only a small additional amount needs to be 
bled. Hence it costs them less than to do it any other way. 

(nother example is a similar index which the Bureau has just begun for the 
Limited Price Variety Stores. Both of these retail groups need an official index 
because otherwise neither the Bureau of Internal Revenue nor the courts will 
accept the results. These, I think, are good examples of the kinds of projects 
we should continue to undertake and to charge for. 

There are other instances in which we have undertaken special consulting 
services or have made special tabulations from our data at cost to their users. 
While this does not yield revenue above costs to the Government, it is an economy 
to the purchaser, because he does not need to duplicate the collection, and it 
saves the reporters the trouble of a second inquiry. In summary, we believe 
that work of this type should continue to be done but it does not, of course, 
contribute to the financing of the Bureau’s general activities. 

However, the request made by this committee has led us to reexamine the 
Bureau's program to see whether there are other areas for which outsiders might 
pay within the framework of the principles laid down in our report to the com- 
mittee. One such possible project is the proposed tabulation for general use of 
the Consumer Expenditure Survey of 1950. Let me recall to you that this study, 
made as part of the revision of the Consumer Price Index, covered not only 
families of wage earners and salaried workers needed for the revision of the 
index, but, at the request of the Bureau of the Budget, surveyed a complete cross- 
section of the city population of all occupations. Thus, in this survey is as- 
sembled the most comprehensive and valuable set of information on family 
buying that has ever been collected in this country. It is invaluable for market 
analysis, advertising, and industrial and commercial uses, and the demands upon 
us for it have been very great. Last year, we requested the Congress to ap- 
propriate the sum of $105,000 to tabulate and publish this information for all 
families, going beyond what we needed to tabulate for wage-earner and clerical 
worker families for use in the index. This item was specifically cut from our 
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budget request in the interests of economy, but without prejudice to the va 
the work, This year, the budget before you includes the sum of $25,000 for go ; 
tabulations from this survey. 

I want to make it clear that we regard this study as so valuable that we f 
we must make it available to the public so that the maximum public us« t 
made of the results, on which a considerable amount of the taxpayers’ money hag 
already been spent Further, we believe that for this reason this could be a fair 
charge upon the Public Treasury, particularly in view of the fact that the 1 
of similar surveys in the past have all been tabulated and published from pu 
funds 

ilowever, we concluded that we would endeavor to see if this could be fin 
from outside funds. First, we have appointed a special advisory committe 

an the tabulations so that they will serve the greatest number of users. 

of this committee include the American Marketing Associatio 
an Newspaper Publishers Association, the American Economic As 
, the American Statistical Association, and a number of other organiz 
hose members are the customers for this information. Once we have ck 
aid out the needs and the tabulations which will be required to serve those nee 
we will then know the cost of undertaking the project as a whole. We 
then try to devise ways and means of financing either on a subscription basis 
with foundation funds, or a combination of both. I do not wish to go into 
uch detail, because we are working our way slowly on this. I do not know 
how successful we shall be. We shall try as hard as we can to do it in this 
fashion, as evidence of our desire to cooperate with the concern of the committe 
that whatever can reasonably be financed privately be so financed. 

I should be glad to keep the committee informed each year on the sales of 
the Bureau's services. I believe that, aside from the matter of sales of publica- 
tions, our present legislation is adequate to permit us to continue to charg 
for special services of the kind I have previously described. It is my firm belief 
that sales should be limited to the things which are not generally and widely 
used, and that in accordance with the feeling of our advisory committees, no 
individual should be given exclusive rights to materials produced by a Govern- 
ment acency 

Mr. Chairman, with this I conclude my statement on the Bureau and its 
work I hope my presentation has been very clear. I know that there are 
many points which have necesarily been omitted, but I think I have touched or 
the most significant factors in our present situation. 


i 


e 


Mr. Criacur. I will now attempt to summarize it. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is 70 years old. In the early stages 
of our history ‘we mostly made special studies of urgent national 
problems, such as business cycles, wholesale prices, and food prices 
after the price increases in the early 1900’s, and so on. Later on Con- 
gress specified that we should carry on these regularly as continuing 
statistics. 

The point I want to emphasize is that what began as special studies 
became a series of continuing problems, and sooner or later Congress 
asked that they be continued as continuing operations. 


MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT 


With that summary I come to manpower and employment statistics. 
The basic statistics on employment began more than 30 years ago, 
after the close of World War I. In developing the employment sta- 
tistics program, the Bureau took into account the fact that some State 
governments were already working in this field. Therefore, in order 
to avoid duplication, a partnership arrangement was, worked out, a 
Federal-State system, whereby the Bureau furnished, in each State 
that was active in the program, a few employees, the penalty-mail 
privilege, and the schedule we used to obtain reports from employers, 
so that each employer reported only once. 
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exchange for this, the State agreed to operate its program on a 

rable basis with the program of the Bureau and the other co- 

iting States, and to provide the Bureau with the reports for its 

This arrangement benefited both the States and the Federal 

rnment. That partnership has been extended from that time 

s. When unemployment compensation came into the picture, 

States were interested, and it was arranged for them to come 

. this arrangement also. At the present time it covers 48 States 

e District of Columbia. 

We are requesting an increase of $100,000 for payments to the 

ites, to meet the Bureau’s share of this grant which we make to 

This is to restore the program to the level at which it was in 

It is not an expansion beyond what we had before. In the past 

. in order to keep the Consumer Price Index going, we made some 

in other Bureau programs. We are asking that you restore the 
nts to States to put us back at the 1952 level. 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK SERVICE 


Next, I refer briefly to the Occupational Outlook Service, which also 
mes in this manpower field. We produce an Occupational Outlook 
ndbook every few years. The second edition of our Occupational 
iitlook Handbook has sold 30,000 copies at $3 a copy. There is one 
very separation center, every Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
every Army, Navy, and Air Force base, every Marine Corps field 
ommand, every office of the Employment Service, and in many col- 
eges. Almost a quarter of a million copies of our occupational- outlook 
lications have been sold since the end of the last war. 
Much of the Bureau’s work in the employment field is useful for 
purposes connected with the Nation’s defense program. On the basis 
the Bureau’s employment figures and occupational-outlook studies, 
1as been possible to assess occupational shortages for the preparation 
the “critical occupations” list used by selective-service boards for 
purposes of deferment and by the Department of Defense for calling 
- Reserves. Also, the Bureau’s labor-supply studies have served as 
he basis for reports on the military manpower pool which are used 
n appraising the availability of men of military age under existing 
leferment regulations and for consideration of the need for changes 
n such regulations. 
: PRICE STATISTICS 


The next field is “Price statistics.” As you know, we brought out 

ir revised Consumer Price Index in February for the month of Jan- 

iry 1953. We have also collected prices for January and February 
ind for the all-series index, about the Ist of April we will issue those 
prices. The old series will be continued through June 1953 

We are asking for $75,000 to make a sample survey of family ex- 
penditures on a small scale during the next fiscal year. This survey 
will serve a number of purposes, ‘but the overriding consideration is 

at it will enable the Bureau to check on goods actually being bought 
by the people in order to make sure that the list of goods and the 
weights used in the Consumer Price Index is correct. The program 

f limited consumer-expenditure surveys for the purpose of checking 
on the index was, in fact, instituted by ie saeaiien in 1945 to satisfy 
both the members of the committee and the public that the index 
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represented what people were buying and in the correct proportions 
We continued these surveys until the time of the revision program, 
Now we wish to renew them as an essential part of the index-mainte 
nance program. When it is recalled that approximately $4 millio; 
was spent during the last 3 years on the revision of this index, it | 
apparent that it will be good economy in the long run to provide con 
tinuous maintenance instead of relying on long-range periodic » 
visions. We are asking that this be continued as a normal operation 
of our index making. 

I call attention on the preceding page to the fact that a subcom 
mittee of the Committee on Education and Labor of the House 0} 
Representatives, in a unanimous report approved in 1951, strongh 
recommended to the Bureau that the index should be kept up to date 
on the basis of continuous maintenance and repair so that it might not 
be necessary to make large-scale revisions at 10- or 15-year intervals, 
such as we have just done. 








WHOLESALE PRICI 


LN DEX 
The Wholesale Price Index was revised a year ago. 
most Important business indicators. 


34.000 contracts 


; It is one of ow 
One nationwide business concert 
, all escalated on the Wholesale Price Index 
or some of its subindexes. 


nas over 






I mention at the end of this section that the Bureau is doing pra: 
tically nothing in price statistics at the present time except the com 
pilation and publication of these two great indexes and the limited 
daily commodity indexes, together with the minimum maintenance 
and repair which is necessary to keep them timely and accurate. We 
have discontinued the four-person city worker’s family budget and 
other types of pricework, and the Bureau is doing no work on prices 
which is not directly related to the maintenance of these indexes. 




















WAGI AND INDUSTRIAL-RELATIONS STATISTICS 


We now come to “Wage and industrial-relations statistics.” — ] 
think the committee is familiar with the fact that in the last 2 years 
we were before you with a request for funds to conduct more com 
munity wage surveys. These are surveys in localities throughout the 
country, about 30 of them, in which we collect wage-rate information 
for a number of major occupations. 

We are appearing before you today with a request for an increase 
of $150,000 in order that we may retain wage surveys in a few of the 
more important communities which in the past 2 years have been 
surveyed with Wage Stabilization Board funds. 

I might explain that the Wage Stabilization Board used our data 
and supplied us with funds with which we became the statistical col- 
lecting agency for them, in the interest of wage control. We are ask- 
ing that wage surveys in about 10 communities be kept going, which 
we have been doing with their funds. 

One major justification for this expenditure is that it prevents du- 
plicating wage surveys by other Federal Government agencies and 
should result in overall savings to the Government as a 
I would like to explain that further. 















whole. 
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lhe committee is no doubt familiar with the fact that a number of 
ernment agencies—the De oe prea - the Navy, the Department 

if the Army, the Department of the Air Force, the Bureau of Recla- 
ation of the Department of the ae to and others—are required 
om periodic surveys of local wage r: ates in private industry in 
-to establish wage rates for hundreds of thousands of ungraded 
mnel in the Government establishments under their control, such 
avy yards, arsenals, airbases, and so forth. The rates for these 
collar employees are set periodically after wage surveys are con- 
ted in local communities where the Government establishments are 
aan They t try to find out the going wage rates, that is the point, 
r the past f years the Bureau of the Bi ulgvet. has active ly assisted 
ranging, through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for integrated 
veys, designed to meet the needs of these other Government agen- 
ind at the same time to serve general public uses. Previously it 
een the practice of each of these agencies to make its own wage 
ey, using the information solely for the purpose of determining 
wage rates in its own establishments. As a result, one employer 

ild receive calls for data from several Federal agencies. That is 

started this program, 1 employer saying that in 1 month he 
called by 3 or 4 Federal agencies, all asking for wages in his fill 
station. 

Now, with the Bureau of Labor Statistics as the operating agency 

collection of wage-rate information, all these other agencies have 
ess to the same uniform information and only one approach to 
jloyers in the community is necessary. This cooperative system 
; built up with the specific approval of this committee. 
In fiscal year 1953 there were 17 major cities where such joint sur- 
eys for the use of Government oo have been or are being made 
y the Bureau from its pee sent budget, out of a total of 20 surveys. 
We propose, in this 1954 budget request, that surveys be made regu- 
arly in 10 additional key cities in which the work will serve the needs 
of military or civilian agencies in the determination of wage rates for 
eir blue-collar employees. 
[his development is in accord with the strong recommendation of 
e Hoover Commission several years ago. ‘That Commission recom- 
mended specifically that the Bureau of Labor Statistics should be des 
gnated to conduct wage surveys for this purpose. This not only avoids 
luplicating surveys at greater cost, but also makes uniform, sound 
lata available to the public as well. It is our judgment that the in- 
rease which we request for the continuation of wage surveys in these 
ulditional cities will prove to be an economical expenditure for the 
Government as a whole. 

[ then go on to discuss industrial relations. The Bureau’s work in 
this field is confined primarily to two major activities. It includes, 
first, the basic statistical series on work stoppages that we have com- 
piled for many years; and, second, the maintenance of a file of cur- 
“ nt collective- bargaining agreements. 


CONSTRUCTION * 


Next is construction. For the past year or two business groups 
throughout the country have been declaring, very strongly, that the 
current statistical information available on the construction industry 
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is wholly inadequate. Represented in these groups are the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of Home 
Builders, the Associated General Contractors, and many others. Her 
is a $40 billion industry, one comprising more than 10 percent of the 
Nation’s annual production. It is larger in dollar volume of } product 
than the entire field of agriculture. Also, like agriculture, it iS eX. 
tremely sensitive to changing business conditions. 

This charge of inadequacy of statistical information points squarely 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has recently declared that the two most basie and funda- 
mental statistics which are absolutely essential to a determination of 
the status of construction in this country are (1) the estimate of th 
dollar volume of construction put in place each month, and (2) the 
volume of housing starts, that is, the number of dwelling units on 
which construction is begun each month. The first of these is pre 
pared jointly by the Building Materials Division of the Department 
of Commerce and the Bureau of Labor Statistics; the second is pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

I want to say there is no duplication involved in these activities, 
The field is covered in such a way that no one is aptbdadion anybody 
else. 

Major ns itional policy decisions are based on these figures. For ex- 
ample, only last year the Congress, in amendments to the Defense Pro 
duction Act, specified that regulation X be relaxed when housing starts 
were below 1,200,000 units on a seasonally adjusted basis, as measured 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for 3 consecutive months. 

Many other decisions of the legislative and executive branches of 
the Federal and State Governments are similarly based on these 
housing-starts figures. The Congress will, I am sure, take them into 
account in considering policies affecting the interest rate and the lend- 
ing authority of the Federal Housing Administration and the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and the Veterans’ Administration use them in appraising the 
volume of their operations in relation to total residential building. 
Finally, thousands of business concerns—material suppliers as well as 
builders—tell us that they depend largely on these figures to plan their 
volume of production and their sales programs. 

Because of progressive budget cuts, the quality of the Bureau’s 
statistics on housing starts and on construction expenditures has been 
reduced below statistically sound levels, in the view of the industry 
users of the data. 

These figures are based, first, on building-permit information from 
thousands of communities. Some communities have recently begun to 
issue permits, but we have not been able to get all of them into the 
statistical system. The second part of the total figures comes from 
an estimate of building in the fast-growing areas outside city limits 
where no permits are required. In some areas this represents a very 
large fraction of the total of new building. Here the Bureau uses 
reports from a sample of counties to estimate the total for all the 
non-permit-issuing areas. Now, the selection of these counties and 
the relative importance we give each of them—and po city permit- 
issuing area—are partly based on information which is 13 years old. 
since our sampling and estimating methods rely on char: wcteristics of 
localities as shown in the census of 1940. Great population shifts have 
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place over the past decade, as shown by the 1950 Population 
| Housing Census, but we have not had funds or staff to rebase our 
tem of housing statistics on the more recent information from that 
\ll of us know that extensive building in many areas has vastly 
ved the city pattern of the early 1940's; so has the decentraliza- 
from the center of the cities to the outlying areas. For these 
sons the Bureau's statistics on housing are very greatly in need of 
sion. We are in an unfortunate position of knowing that our 
s are not as good as they should be, but, at the same time, of not 
r able to correct them. 


It is for these reasons that we have requested an increase of $90,000 
1954 to enable us to put the Bureau’s housing statistics on a sound 
istical basis. With these funds we will take into account all the 

lata from the hundreds of newly established local building-permit 
systems. We will select a new sample of non-permit-issuing places 
3 as to reflect current conditions. We will make a detailed survey 
1a sample of places to find out whether or not there has been a change 

the rate of use of building permits—the time lag between the issue 
if a permit and the start of the house has not been checked for some 

ne. We shall try to design a statistical system that will keep in 
tep with changing conditions so that these periodic overhauling jobs 
re not necessary. 

While this project is designed primarily to improve the monthly 
tatisties of housing starts, the statistics of expenditures for residential 
onstruction—now accounting for about one-third of all construc- 
tion—will also be completely modernized as a byproduct. 


PRODUCTIVITY STATISTICS 


[ go then on to productivity statistics, in which we have compiled 
some information by industries. The Bureau is now at the point 
where it is attempting to bring together its work on the individual 
ndustries in order to measure productivity in manufacturing as a 
vhole. Weask for no money for that, so I pass that. 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 


Next, the industrial injury statistics and the surveys of causes of 
vork accidents made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: We obtain 
reports from representative employers in all industries and on the 
basis of these we tabulate quarterly and annually the estimated injury 
rate for each industry. ur annual overall statistics receive public 
ittention as indicators of the total situation in all manufacturing and 
selected nonmanufacturing industries. The individual industry fig- 
ires are stimulants to action in the individual industries and firms, 
especially in showing high-accident industries in which accident- 
prevention programs might be instituted. Then later on, they indicate 
the results of the accident-prevention efforts. The Bureau does not 
participate in accident-prevention safety work; our task is the collec- 
tion of the information and its analysis to serve as a guide in accident- 
prevention work. 

[ would like to emphasize just one fundamental point in closing 
his summary of the Bureaus program. All these basic statistics 
which are so widely used by the Congress, the executive branch, and 





the public require a continuing flow of information on a regular basis 
and sustained appropriations to maintain them. This point was 
recognized in connection with the report on the Consumers’ Price 
Index issued by the subcommittee of the House Committee on Educa 
tion and Labor in 1951. This unanimous bipartisan report said: 

The subcommittee believes that the Consumers’ Price Index bas become »& 
important that it must be regarded as a fixed charge upon the Government 
it should not be subject to yearly fluctuations in budget and at the same tiny 
be required to do the saline amount of work. 


The same @ 
1 
| 


eneralization applies equally to ail of the other statist 
for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has traditionally bé 
responsible. 

We have cut and tl immed, as we are doing this year. We have la 
people off and reorganized our procedures and made all kinds 
economies. But we are now at the point where any further reductio 
n our budget would compel us to dismantle a number of these statis 
tical series, Which would probably mean the abolition of whole blo 
of Bureau work. ‘This committee has always supported the principl 
of integrity in statistics. Last year, in your committee report, yo 
instructed us to “maintain the integrity of all price indexes reported.’ 
We rigorously observed vour admonition and cut back and cut out 
other parts of our Bureau’s work in order to assure this. | 
‘ ventually a eee is reached where it is bette rin the interest of stat 
tical integrity, to cut out a whole set of statistics or a whole — 
rather soe to publish data which the public cannot trust. We 
verilously 1 or situation ina i 9 ate series. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to a report on advantages and disad 
vantages of extending the private financing of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics services. Would you like me to go on with that ! 


Mr. Bussey. Yes. 


REPORT ON ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF EXTENDING THE PRIVATE FINANCIN( 
OF BLS SERVICES 


Mr. Ciacur. I now come to a special question asked by this com 
mittee, namely, whether some of the Bureau’s activities can be financed 
by private payments, thus reducing the cost to the taxpayer. First, 
I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
appreciative of the fact that you made this i inquiry of us. It has given 
us an occasion to review our entire program in this respect, and we 
have taken great pains in doing so. I sent questionnaires to members 
of our Labor Research Advisory Committee and our Business Re 
search Advisory Committee, and I have discussed this matter at length 
with both of these committees. They have given it very thoughtful 
consideration, and after listening to their views, we have come to the 
following conclusions, which are included in the report which we 
have presented to you entitled “Advantages and Disadvantages of 
E - nding the Private Financing of BLS Services.’ 

The great bulk of the statistics published bythe Bureau are so 
esse oe ial to governmental policy, both legislative and administrative, 
and are so widely used by the public, that it is our conviction that they 
should continue to be financed by regular governmental appropria- 
tions, and I hope, on a sustained basis. 

In this category of statistics that are absolutely essential in the 
interest of governmental policy as well as for the public are the ones 
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have just reviewed for you—the statistics of a nt, hours and 
earnings, labor turnover, accidents, strikes, wage rates, the Whole- 
sale Price Index, the Consumer Price Index, housing starts, the 
volume of Federal construction, and so on through the list. I can- 

possibly overemphasize how deep our conviction is on this point. 
\s the Business and Labor Research Advisory Committees have ob- 
served, we know of no way by which these statistics can be produced 
promptly and regularly—which is essential to their usefulness 
unless we have a stable and continuing source of funds. 

2. We know of no way in which charges upon the users could 
equitably be made for these basic statistics. We could not depend 

) subscriptions or sales for this continuing work. Further, we 
lieve that, in fact, to try to finance them by private subscription 
\ we raise serious questions about the Bureau's integrity, questions 
of whether it was being sub jected to influence from the outside, et 
etera. This, in our view and in the view of our advisory com 
mittees, is the last thing that a public service agency can afford to 

ive happen. Once doubts arise concerning any undue or improper 

fluence, or the integrity of an agency particul: arly by parties to 
wage bargain or to any kind of contract—the work of that agency 
irreparably impaired. I do not believe that it is in the public in- 
terest for the Bureau to make any charge for these basic statistics. 
In this our advisory committees and the Secretary of Labor concur. 

3. My third major point is that I believe we can and should con 

nue to charge for certain kinds of information which come as by 
products of our regular work, or for special projects related to our 
program. I firmly believe that this should form only a small share 
of the work of a public agency such as ours, which is founded to 
serve a broad public purpose. At the present time, special-purpose 
projects form a very small percentage of the Bureau’s total budget. 
I can conceive of such services eventually forming a somewhat larger 
share, provided they do not interfere with the fundamental pro- 
crams of the Bureau undertaken by direction of the Congress. 

Let. me take an example of such special statistical studies. The 
members of this committee are, I believe, familiar with the American 
Retail Federation. This federation buys from us a special index 

n department story inventory prices, called the LIFO Index, which 
is described in this report. Thus. - an index especially constructed 
for the use of department stores in determining the values of their 
nventories for income-tax cananias on a last-in-first-out basis. It is 
done at the request of and by agreement with the American Retail 
lederation and the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The federation, 
on behalf of its members, pays the cost of this service, which amounts 
to about $20,000 a year. It takes advantage of the fact that much 
of the material needed for this special index is already collected, and 
that only a small additional amount needs to be assembled. Hence 
it costs them less than to do it any other way. 

Another example is a similar index which the Bureau has just 
begun for the Limited Price Variety Stores. Both of these retail 
groups need an official index because otherwise neither the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue nor the courts will accept the results. These, I 
think, are good examples of the kinds of projects we should continue 
to undertake and to charge for. 
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There are other instances in which we have undertaken special ; 


sulting services or have made special tabulations from our data at cos 


to their users. While this does not yield revenue above costs to | 
Government, it isan economy to the purchaser, because he does not nee 
to duplicate the collection, and it saves the reporters the trouble of 
second inquiry. In summary, we believe that work of this type sh: 
continue to be done, but it does not, of course, contribute to the fina 
ing of the Bureau’s general activities. 

However, the request made by this committee has led us to reexai 
the Bureau’s program to see whether there are other areas for w! 
ol itside ‘rs mieht pay W ithin the frame work of the prine iples laid do 
in our report to the committee. One such possible project is the | 
posed tabulation for general use of the Consumer Expenditure Sin 
of 1950. That is the surve vy we made in the course of the revisior 
the Consumer Price Index. 

Let me recall to you that this survey of consumer expenditures co 
ered not only families of es ners and salaried workers needed { 
the revision of the index, but, at the request of the Bureau of 1 
 akaats surve ved : a comp ylete cross section of thee ity popul: ition of 
occupations. Thus, in this survey is assembled the most comprehens 
and valuable set of information on family buying that has ever be 
collected in this country. It is invaluable for market analysis, adve 
tising. and industrial and commercial uses, and the demands upon 
for it have been very great. Last year, we requested the Congress 1 
appropriate the sum of $105,000 to tabulate and publish this informa 


tion for all families, voinge bevond what we needed to ti abulate 4 
Wa 


ve-earner and clerical-worker families for use in the index. Th 
item was specifically cut from our budget request in the interest « 
economy, but without prejudice to the value of the work. This ye: 


the! uudget before vou includes the sum of $25,000 for some tabulation: 


from this survey. 


I want to make it clear that we regard this study as so valuable that 


we feel we must make it available to the public so that the maximun 


public use can be made of the results, on which a considerable amount 
of the taxpayers’ money has already been spent. Further, we believ: 
that for this reason this could be a fair charge upon the Public 
Treasury, particularly in view of the fact that the-results of similai 


surveys in the past have all been tabulated and published from publi 
funds. 


However, we concluded that we would endeavor to see if this could 


be financed from outside funds. First, we have appointed a specia 
advisory committee to plan the tabulations so that they will serve th: 


ereatest number of users. The members of this committee include 


the American Marketing Association, the American Newspaper Pub 
lishers Association, the American Economic Association, the America 


Statistical Association, and a number of other organizations whose 
members are the customers for this information. Once we have 
clearly laid out the needs and the tabulations which will be required 


to serve those needs, we will then know the cost of undertaking tl« 


project as a whole. We will then try to devise ways and means of 


financing either on a subscription basis or with foundation funds, o1 
combination of both. 
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| do not wish to go into too much detail, because we are working 
way slowly on this. I do not know how successful we shall be. 
We shall try as hard as we can to do it in this fashion, as evidence 
our desire to cooperate with the concern of the committee that 
itever can reasonably be financed priv: ately be so financed. 
I: should be glad to keep the committee informed each year on the 
Jes of the Bureau’s services. I believe that, aside from the matter 
ales of publications, our present legislation is adequate to permit 
o continue to ¢ ths arge for spec ial services of the kind l have pre- 
sly described. It 1s my firm belief that sales should be limited to 
e things which are not generally and widely used, and that in ac- 
dance with the feeling of our advisory committees, no individual 
ld be given exclusive rights to materials produced by a Govern- 
t agency. 


hink, Mr. Chairman, that concludes my summary. 
1953 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Clague. 
Did 1 understand you to say at the opening of your statement that 
ip a for fiscal year 1953 was $ 5,629,000 ? 

Mr. Cuacur. That is right. 

Mr. Dopson. That includes $134,000 of Defense Production money. 
What we as ap ypropriated by this committee was $5,495,000, 

Mr. Buspey. You are asking the committee to continue that BL: 34,000 
at you received under the Defense Production Act last year‘ 

Mr. Ciacur. No. We are asking for approximately $100,000 of 
iat $134,000. That has been reduced. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAT 


Mr. Busrry. What was the total amount you requested of the Bureau 
of the Budget ? 

Mr. Dopson. $7,441.916. 

Mr. Bussey. Then it was reduced approximately $1,500,000 ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. What did you ask for in that $7,441,916 that was not 
allowed ? 

Mr. Dopson. We did not get all the money we asked for for the 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living; Division of Wage Statistics; 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics. 

Mr. Cracur. I think that is right. 

Mr. Dopson. We thought we should have community wage studies 
in 40 cities. We got it for 30. 

Mr. Cracur. We asked for local consumer price indexes for cities 
which had been covered by the old series and that was turned down. 

Mr. Dopson. There were 14 such cities: were there not / 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. The Bureau of the Budget allowed us only those 
projects which helped to maintain the qui ality of our regular indexes. 
Kach item in our present budget request 1s pointed to the maintenance 
of some basic statistical series. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 


Mr. Bussey. On page 5 you referred to the second edition of you 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, and the fact that 30,000 copies hay 
been sold, at $3 a copy. How many copies were printed / 

Mr. Frrzgeratp. One thousand free copies were printed by th 

sureau. We do not know how many were printed for sale by th 
Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Ciacur. The first printing was 20,000, and they sold out: ther 
they made another printing of 10,000. Close to 30,000 copies hay 
been sold since publication in August ae In addition, other Gov 
ernment agencies ordered 2.500 copies. 

I have here a report on the sales of publications from this brane] 
The total sales of our occupational outlook publications since the e1 
of the last war amount to $175,000. 

Mr. Bussey. You have no way of knowing the profit made on th 
sale of those publications ? 

Mr. Ciacur. No, sir: we do not. The Government Printing Offic 
sets the prices. 

Mr. Dopson. I would say there would not be any profit, because 
I understand it, — Fd sell those publications at cost. 

Mr. Br SBEY. W he t distribution do you mi ake of these books ? 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, perhaps my best illustration is Som 
thing connected vith the handbook. We placed in the back of 1 


handbook this questionnaire. We say if they can help us plan iar 


editions, to tear out the questionnaire and mail it back to us. Hw 
dreds have been mailed back. I have some illustrations. 

For instance, here is a captain in the Army who is an informatio! 
and educational officer in Europe. He fills this out and says the Oc 
pational Outlook Handbook is extremely useful. 

Here is one from the Air Force overseas. 

Here is one from a young fellow at Fort Benning, Ga. He did not 
tear the questionnaire out of the book, because he was afraid to dam 
age the book, but he copied it in typewriting. He says it is used by 
men about to be se separate “1 from service. He says it gets more use that 
Mickey Spill: in e’s literature. And he is a corporal. 

We know that all over the world where there are men coming out 
of the service, this handbook is a best seller for them. 

Mr. Bussey. What distribution do you make of the 1,000 copies that 
come to your office? 


Mr. Cracur. We put them in some of our regional offices, in some 


libraries. Many went to offices of Congressmen at their request. 
Mr. Frrzceraup. Pre Ibably 600 or 700 of the 1,000 go to Government 


offices and libraries. 







DATA FOR WAGE 





DETERMINATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I was interested in your explanation on page 8 in re- 

gard to wage determinations, where you state that this work is being 
consolidated for all the various agencies of Government in your 
Department. Mr. Dodson may recall that we had quite a discussion 
of this matter when the Office of the Solicitor was before the com 
mittee. The officials of that Office explained how they had to go out 
and make wage determinations. Is this duplication? 


















fr. Dopson. It is not duplication. I think you are right in asking 
question, in that it has the appearance of duplication. In con- 
tion with the Davis-Bacon work we get 400 or 500 requests a week, 
n from small places where there are no Bureau studies and the 
letermination must be made immediately in order that the contract- 
agencies can advertise for bids on construction. Some of this 
vork in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, such as setting wages for 
e-collar workers, is done maybe once a year. It is not this day-to- 
work. 
Mr. Bussey. So the statistics could be as much as a year behind? 
Mr. Dopson. That is right, but at the same time the blue-collar 
orkers get their wages adjusted annually. Insofar as the Davis 
Bacon operations are concerned, they may change from month to 
onth. 
Mr. Bussey. Is the change in the wage structure of the blue-collar 
rkers 1n many instances geared to the Consumers Price Index ? 
Mr. Dopson. N@, sir: we know of no such clauses in Federal arsenals 
dnavy yards. But you may remember that we talked to you about 
ves in our duplicating section, that are set by a Wage Board 
odically. In the case of Davis-Bacon work, we might get 500 
requests in 1 week and we have to go get that information if we 
not have it. We use the Bure: au’s reports wherever we can, of 
ise, 
Mr. Bussey. I am still wondering about this item. Let me quote 
mn pages of Mr. Clague’s prepared statement: 
e committee is no doubt familiar with the fact that a number of Govern 
agencies—the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Army, the 
epartment of the Air Force, the Bureau of Reclamation of the Department 
he Interior, and others—are required to make periodic surveys of local 


thousands of ungraded personnel in the Government establishments unde 
r control, such as navy yards, arsenals, air bases, ete The rates for these 


rates in private industry in order to establish wage rates for hundreds 


collar employees are set periodically after wage surveys are conducted in 
| communities where the Government establishments are located 

Mr. Dovson. The key is in the words “to make periodic surveys.” 
Take San Francisco and the area around it. At a certain time during 
the year the blue-collar wages will come up for consideration. Mr. 
Clague knows in advance about what time that will take place. The 
ollection of the wage data is made so that it will be ready at the time 
of the setting of wages for the blue-collar workers. 

Mr. Bussey. The Office of the Solicitor, as I understood the test- 
mony this morning, is charged with the responsibility for doing 
hat in other areas? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Do I understand that these various departments of 
Government listed on page 5 have been doing that, too? 

Mr. Dopson. The Office of the Solicitor is charged with the setting 
of the wages to be paid building construction workers in connection 
with construction work in various areas. These blue-collar workers 

appen to be Navy workers, arsenal workers, and they are different 
from those covered by the Davis-Bacon law. 

Mr. Bussey. Is it correct that these various departments of Govern 
ment no longer make any requests or do any work in this field 4 

Mr. Cracur. First of all, we do not fix the wages. We produce the 


data. 
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Mr. Bussey. I understand. I am interested at this particular 
in the gathering of data by these various agencies of iwi ind 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Ciacur. The kind of work we have done has been to plan the 
project and arrange to get any additional wages that these agencies 
might want when we make our surveys. They contribute staff to us, 
and they work side by side with our field staff in the collection of 
the information. They take that information to their wage boards 
This is a cooperative e ndeavor, planned together by the agencies. It 
is coordinated in the communities where the Bureau studies wages 
We do not survey the areas where dams might be built. Our studie, 
are in the bigger places. 

If the Army wants a wage survey in September, we try to make 
in August or September so that the ‘vy might use it. We collect data 
for the jobs that they want in the Navy yards, arsenals, and so forth, 

Mr. Bussey. If the Navy is contemplating a program in one of the 
out-of-the-way places, then it comes to you ? 

Mr. Cuacue. No. 

Mr. Busrey. Who is approached ? 

Mr. Ciacur. They send their own staff. 

Mr. Bussry. How are they equipped to do it? 

Mr. Ciacur. They have done this for years. Five years ago, in ye 
city of Denver, I think there were 4 or 5 Federal agencies, each of 
which was collecting data on wages in gasoline filling stations at the 
same time. They are not engaged full time in this work, but they 
have people they designate to collect the data. 

Mr. Busnry. How could they be qualified, experienced workers? 
This seems to be a spec ialized field. 

Mr. Dopson. It is a specialized field of work. 

Mr. Bussey. Why should you do it in certain localities and not in 
all localities? 

Mr. Cuacur. First of all, we do not have sufficient funds to do it. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that you are in a better position to do this 
work than any other department of Government, and while this would 
not be of benefit to the public as a whole, but only of benefit. to the 
department of Government that is considering making an installation 
in an outlying community, I believe this ought to be done on a reim 
bursement basis by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In the long run 
we would find that it would save money for the taxpayers. 


CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


On page 10, under the heading of “Construction,” you state: 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has recently declared that the two 
most basic and fundamental statistics which are absolutely essential to a 
determination of the status of construction in this country are (1) the esti- 
mate of the dollar volume of construction put in place each month, and (2) the 
volume of housing starts; that is, the number of dwelling units on which con 
struction is begun each month. 

Now, if that program were undertaken to the full extent that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce thinks it should be, how far 
would the actual publishing of the data be behind the reported phases 
of construction? It seems to me there would bean important lag 
there. 

Mrs. Wickens. May I answer the chairman on this point? 
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Mr. CLracur. Yes. 

Mrs. Wickens. Our preliminary report on housing starts comes 

within 10 days to 2 weeks after the close of the month to which the 
cures relate. Much of the data comes from permit material, which 

ent in from the permit-issuing offices. ‘The final report comes out 

out 3 months later. So the figures on housing starts are quite 

ompt. 

Mr. Bussey. What percentage of the entire construction industry 

overed by these reports ? 

Mrs. Wickens. We attempt to make an estimate of all housing 

struction except farm construction. We get the information from 
permit-issuing agencies, and then we estimate the work going on in 
e areas which do not have permit systems by having local people, 

io work a day or two a month for us, go out and check new dwell- 
os in the sample areas. 

We discover how much construction is going on in the rural non- 
farm communities. We do not ask the construction industry per se 

this information. 

Mr. Bussey. Tell the committee the percentage of new construc- 
tion you report that you get from permits, as compared to the part 

it you get from other sources. 

Mrs. Wickens. About two-thirds comes from permit-issuing places, 

d one-third from areas where permits are not issued. 

Mr. Bussey. When did the Bureau of Labor Statistics inaugurate 

s program of construction reporting ? 

Mr. Frrzceraup. In 1920. 


RELATIONSHIP TO REPORTS OF BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Mr. Bussey. How do your final figures on construction check out 

th the figures of the Bureau of the Census on the total number of 

iildings in the United States? In other words, each year you have 
een making these estimates. Therefore, you must have a final figure 
for each year which would give you the total number of new units 
n the country. The Bureau of the Census has been making its 
survey and reports. How close did your final figures come to its 
figures? 

Mrs. Wickens. That comparison would be very difficult to make, 
for the reason we get the number of new houses started in a particular 

ear, and the Bureau of the Census gets the number of houses stand- 

ig; some may be very old houses. I do not know if they have made a 
tabulation for houses constructed in recent years against which we 
ould check. I should be glad to try to check that for you. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think that is necessary. For instance, take 
the Bureau of the Census figures for 1940. You have made certain 
estimates for every vear from 1940 to 1950? 

Mrs. Wickens. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. If you took the number of new construction units for 
the period 1940 to 1950 and subtracted them from the total number 

f units reported by the Bureau of the Census for 1950, the figure ar- 

ved at should approximate the 1940 census figure. 

Mrs. Wickens. I am not sure we should. 

Mr. Cuacue. We do not make a record of houses demolished or con- 

erted. We show the total amount of new building coming in each 
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year. Our purpose is not to keep track of the total number of houses 
in the United States but rather of the amount of new home building 
which is occurring each year. 


FOREIGN LABOR CONDITIONS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 15 of your statement, in the second paragraph, 
you mention foreign labor conditions. What is the value of thes 
statistics ? What are they used for? 

Mr. Cracur. Mr. Chairman, we serve as asmall research staff for thi 
Department of L Sry which means, of course, for the Secretary, 0 
policies that need to be established by the Department, insofar as 
has reference in the general policy of the Government. I have «a 
illustration here which we just prepared in the month of February 
This is a survey of Japanese labor conditions in relation to compet 
tion in international trade. This compares Japanese labor 
ductivity, wages, labor costs, and labor standards in various industri 

ith those of the United States. It is a strictly economic analysis of 
the situation. 

That would be one of the types of work that we do in the Division 

Foreign Labor Conditions. 

Mr. Bussey. That would appear to be more valuable to the 
partment of Commerce than to the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Ciacur. Well, this will be of value to the entire Government. 
It undoubtedly will be presented by the Secretary of Labor at som 
of the conferences in connection with the question of Japanese com 
petition in these industries. This is the Department of Labor’s in 
terest 1n Japanese workers and American workers, and the effect oO] 
imports of foreign trade on jobs. 

So, in that sense I would say that this report gives to the Secretary 
of Labor the basic facts whic h enable him to re present the Government. 

Mr. Bussey. Are you reimbursed by anyone for that? 

Mr. Cuacur. N6. At the present time this is out of appropriatior 
hat ismade to us, and a part of the regular staff does this type of work. 

As the Secretary of Labor is the top policymaking official in this 

n international ] aot conditions, he uses the Bureau as the r 

h agency to make the kind of study that has a bearing on cond 
abroad. And we i so get inquiries from the Congress in cot 
ion with conditions that are continually coming up. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 1 of your justification you indicated you have 
$134,000 for work under the Defense Production Act. Are you going 

continue this work in 1954? 

Mr. Cracur. The Bureau of Labor Statistics is being used by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and by many other agencies in addition 
to, of course, the Department of Labor, to make seme of the analyses 
on manpower, both civilian and military needed for the defense pro 
eram. 

Mr. Bussey. According to your 1954 request there is no provision 
for reimbursement for this work ? 

Mr. Cuacur. No. That was given to us under the “Defense” appro- 
priation. I might use one illustration, Mr. Chairman, to point this 
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p: This study shows the manpower requirements in the production 
of military weapons. 

This statement [indicating] shows how much the manpower re- 

rements are, and what kind of manpower might be required in 

tain kinds of munition production. ‘This shows that after Korea 

ere were a lot of Government and private plants which picked up 

tivity and which are now carrying quite a manpower pool, and so 
forth. 

This analyzes the usage of the m: inpower requirements and shows 
what manpower will be required in any expansion of military 
production. 

REGULAR REPORTS 


Mr. Bussey. How many different reports does the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics issue regularly ? 

Mr. Cuacuer. In each of the fields that I have outlined to you, Mr. 
( 7 uirman, we have 1 that is regularly issued—lI can give you that fig- 

» for the record, but we issue 5 or 6: 1 on employment; 1 on hours— 

ut in general we would have, I would say, around 2 dozen regular 
recurr ing reports covering the various fields in which we operate. 

We have a chart, for example, illustrating what is done. These 
charts are drawn from the regular figures, but this book illustrates 
the extent to which we issue material from time to time. 

Mr. Bussey. Would it be a very difficult task to prepare a list of the 
regular reports for the record ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Not at all; that would be excellent. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, we will place in the record at this 
point a list of the regular reports. 

Mr. Dopson. Is that to include the monthly labor reports on prices 
and wages ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; just a list of all of your regular reports. 

Mr. Cuacuer. Yes. 

(The information will be found starting at p. 349) 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


Mr. Bussey. What special studies has the Bureau made during the 
past fiscal year in addition to the regular continuing activities? 

Mrs. Wickens. We have done a great deal in special studies for 
the Office of Price Stabilization and for the Wage Stabilization Board, 
with funds transferred to us for that purpose. 

We have also made productivity studies for MSA with working 
funds on a reimbursable basis. 

We have made ° number of studies of the type which Mr. Clague has 
referred to, for the manpower authority. We have done a consider- 
able amount of analytical work for the Department of Defense on 
mobilization requirements under interindustry economics studies, 
particularly of interest to them. Our own list of studies would be 
considerably smaller, Mr. Chairman, but I think we could give you 
that list. I recall, there must have been upward of 200 speci: al studies 
with specific reference to problems of the Office of Price Stabilization, 
such as little memorandum, often from special tabulations. 





FERTILIZER STUDY 


Mr. Bussey. What prompted the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
make the study entitled “Wage Structure, Fertilizer, 1949 and 195 
Series 2, No. 77°’? 

Mr. CLacur. That must be a study, if my recollection is correct, of 
wages. 

Mr. Bussey. Wage structure. 

Mr. Ciacur. Wage structure, yes; that is what we call an industry 
wage study. We make 3 to 5 of this type of study each year. I have 
one here on cotton and synthetic textiles. This was a survey we made 

last spring as a normal part of our wage program. We do a limited 
canker of such detailed wage surveys on a nationwide basis each year. 

This particular study was used in the hearings before the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the Department of Labor and 
it was accepted by labor and management groups in the determination 
that the Secretary was required to make on wages in textiles. 

The one you mentioned. on fertilizer, as I recall, was also made fo: 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 

Mr. Bussey. What would induce you to make that study ¢ 

Mr. Criacur. On fertilizer? 

Mr. Bussey. — 

Mr. Criacur. I understand that the Wage and Hour Division was 
interested in that particular field; normally we might have made the 
study at the time it was requested, but whether that was the case, I 
am not sure. 

Mr. Bussey. I havea letter here that was addressed to another Mem 
ber of Congress in which the writer made this comment about the 
fertilizer wage study: 

We have looked it over rather carefully, and I do not find a single statement 
or figure in here helpful or interesting to us in the industry. About the only 
benefit I can see to such a report is that it serves to give some people jobs with 
the Federal Government. 

What would you say to a man with this opinion ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Well, my answer is that some people do feel that way. 
It may be that this particular individual does not use this, and does 
not need it and does not want it. On the other hand, we do have many 
letters from people who do want the study, and they call upon us for 
it. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you make a study just because a few people take 
it up with the Bureau of Labor Statistics? 

Mr. Ciacur. No; we make a survey and we then determine the 
policy of the Department on the thing that would have the most de- 
mand and be of the most use. 

Again, if I may refer to this study on cotton and synthetic textiles: 
This was done at the urgent request of many of the employer groups, 
and of course the union groups also were urging the Government to 
make a wage determination. In other words, the wage would be 
determined by the Department under the law. We never undertake 
a study field of this sort without clearing with industry before we 
undertake it, to find out if there will be a favorable reception for it, 
because, you may remember, these reports are voluntary; and if we 
learn there is any substantial antagonism, we would not undertake it. 

Mr. Bussey. Evidently, at least in 1 instance, a study did not meet 
with good reception from 1 member of industry. 
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Mr. Cuacur. That is right. That might very well happen, and 
re might be material like that in a survey 

Mr. Bussey. That is what I am trying to find out. How many 
cial studies, similar to this particular study on fertilizer, have 

een made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics ? 

Mr. CLacug. We made about 3 or 4 in various industries, as in- 
ited. 

| would like, Mr. Chairman, to get this statement in the record, 
it I am not sure about this particular study, and I would like to 
eck to make sure of it. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Clague, will you furnish for the record a list of 
| the special surveys that were made in the calendar year 1952 on 
ch you used your own funds, leaving out those that were made 
. reimbursable basis from other agencies? Also include an estimate 
the cost of these studies. 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


BureAvu Reports Alsp SrTupIES 
; 


reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics can be classified into three 
First, there are the regular reports which are produced on a periodic 
e schedule, such as the Consumers’ Price Index which appears every month, 
the community wage surveys once a year or in some cases once every 2 
ears. Other reports are on a daily, weekly, semimonthly, and quarterly basis 
Chere is a second type of report which might be called recurring. One example 
these is the occupational wage reports for individual industries. The charac- 
eristic of these reports is that a certain number, say 4 or 5, are conducted each 
ear, but the industries are different in successive years. Thus, the Bureau in 
al 1952 conducted a wage survey of textiles. This survey was undertaken 
th the cooperation of the entire industry, North and South. The results were 
cepted as reliable by all parties and constituted the major factor in the recent 
roceedings to determine the prevailing minimum wage for the textile industry 
nder the Public Contracts Act. The survey was also used by both manage- 
ment and labor in negotiations in the New England sector of the cotton industry, 
here the arbitrators granted wage reductions 
In the present fiscal year industry wage studies are being made of footwear, 
siery, and electric light and power. In another year or two, however, another 
survey would be made in textiles to bring the material up to date. This 1953 
st of industries will also be surveyed in some future year, but not on a de- 
finite time schedule as in the case of the regular reports. 
(Another illustration of this type of report can be found in our surveys of the 
iuses of work accidents. The Bureau has a reguler program of two surveys 
vear in high-accident industries. The purpose is to determine the causes of 
the high-accident rates in these industries and the data are used in an accident- 
revention campaign in each industry. However, different industries would be 
surveyed in successive years. Other illustrations are the series of occupational 
tudies and manpower reports on labor requirements for the defense program, 
which are reworked whenever required. 
The third type of report is the special study which is a onetime survey that 
iy not be repeated at any foreseeable time. Oftentimes such studies are a 
part of a program of surveying economic problems, but each study stands on 
ts own feet. In former years, a large part of the Bureau's factfinding program 
mnsisted of special studies of a onetime character. Most of the Bureau’s pro- 
gram is now on a systematized basis, as represented by regular or recurring 
reports, but there is a need for a degree of flexibility to permit the Bureau to 
ndertake special studies—for example, the survey of the Savannah River atomic- 
energy project or the survey of national emergency disputes under the Labor 
Management Relations Act—within its regular budget for industrial relations 
rr other work. 
Most of the special studies now conducted by the Bureau are done for other 
encies by means of working funds. The regular staff of the Bureau is so 
ompletely occupied with the regular and recurring reports that there is little 
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opportunity to conduct special studies. Furthermore, those that the Bureay 


does conduct are usually byproducts of regular or recurring reports; that is 
some material obtained in a regular report may warrant some special analysis 
and the publication of a special study. 

For example, when the revision of the Wholesale Price Index was completed 
in 1952, several bulletins were published containing explanations of the revisio, 
as well as tables of the revised figures for many years in the past. 
ticular studies were financed from the revision funds 
Bureau. 


Those par 
made available to the 
They rank as special studies because they will not be repeated unless 
and until at some future date there is another major revision of the index 

An example of a sper ial study conducted with the Bureau funds is that or 
the earnings of Boston fishermen in 1951, with the report published in 1952 
This was undertaken at the request of the Tariff 





Commission because of a 
critical issue which arose in connection with a tariff problem on fish, under thx 
escape-clause procedure, when 


it was necessary for the Commission to apprais 
the question of damage 





COST OF SPECIAI 





STUDIES 












The Bureau maintains quite detailed cost records, but not in the detail whict 
would make it possible to show precisely what each one of these special studies 
cost Vhen a study is sufficiently large the Bureau would have separate cost 
figures. However, on many of these special studies in recent years the Burea 
has simply worked up a special analysis on data which it already possessed. 

However, on the basis of such records as we have, and using estimates for the 
others, we estimate that the total cost of the special studies published in 1952 and 
financed from regular funds was approximately $27,000. 

In addition, there was approximately $13,000 in costs for special studies in 
connection with revision of the Consumers’ and Wholesale Price Indexes. Thess 
were financed out of the special appropriation made for the revision of thes 
indexes 








LISTING OF BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS PUBLICATIONS IssuED DurRING 1952 








I. 





REGULAR 


REPORTS 





General 








Monthly Labor Review. Monthly. Subject index to volumes 72 and 73. 











Col 

Publications of Bureau of Labor Statistics. (Lists bulletins, releases, Monthly Lal 

Labor Review articles and reports, items in progress.) Monthly. Bu 
Manpower and employment statistics 

Employment and Payrolls. Monthly. Pr 

Labor turnover report. Discontinued ; now included in Employment and Payrolls rr 

Hours and earnings. Monthly. 

Employment in metropolitan areas. Annual data. 

Government civilian employment in Washington, D. C., by branch and agency 
group. 1939 to October 1951. Table. Ni 

Government civilian payrolls in Washington, D. C., by branch and agency group 
1939 to October 1951 Table 

Employment and shift operations in metalworking industries. Quarterly. Dis 
continued. I 

Prices and cost of living 

Consumers’ price index and retail food prices. Monthly. ‘ 

Indexes of retail prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and services and misce] B 
laneous goods to moderate-income families in large cities of the United States B 
Quarterly. 

Retail food prices, by cities. Monthly. Discontinued with issue for December 

Retail prices and indexes of gas, electricity, and residential heating fuels 
Monthly. Discontinued with issue for December 1952. 

Prices and price relatives for individual commodities in the revised wholesale | 
price index. Monthly 

Weekly wholesale price index. 52 issues | 

Daily index numbers and spot primary market prices. Daily, Monday through 


Friday. 
Bulletin No. 1055—Retail prices of food, 1950. 
Bulletin No. 1083—Wholesale prices, 1950. 
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Wages and industrial relations 


etin No. 1051—Union wages and hours: Building trades, July 1, 1951. 
ilietin No. 1052—Union wages and hours: Motortruck drivers and helpers, 
July 1, 1951. 
etin No. 1053—Union wages and hours: The baking industry, July 1, 1951. 
etin No. 1061—Union wages and hours: Local transit operating employees, 
October 1, 1951. 
Bulletin No. 1062—Union wages and hours in the printing industry, July 1, 1951. 
in No. 1000—Analysis of work stoppages during 1951 
etin No. 1091—Labor-management contract provisions, 1950-1. 
Review of labor-management disputes in 1951 and 1952. 
on conventions, 1952. 
tract expirations and wage adjustments in major agreements. 
pational wage surveys: 
sulletin No. 10483—Dallas, Tex., June 1951. 
sulletin No. 1044—Bridgeport, Conn., June 1951 
sulletin No. 1045—Baltimore, Md., June 19951. 
sulletin No. 1056—Cleveland, Ohio, October 1951. 
sulletin No. 1057—Seattle, Wash., September 1951. 
sulletin No. 1058—Richmond, Va., October 1951. 
sulletin No. 1059—Hartford, Conn., October 1951. 
sulletin No. 1060—Philadelphia, Pa., October 1951. 
sulletin No. 1064—Kansas City, Mo., October, 1951. 
Bulletin No, 1066—Denver, Colo., November 1951. 
Bulletin No. 1067—Memphis, Tenn., November 1951. 
Bulletin No. 1068—Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., November 1951, 
Bulletin No. 1069—Salt Lake City, Utah, December 1951. 
Bulletin No. 1070—Oklahoma City, Okla., October 1951. 
Bulltain No. 1071—Providence, R. I., December 1951 
Bulletin No, 1074—New Orleans, La., December 1951. 
Bulletin No. 1075—Indianapolis, Ind., December 1951. 
Bulletin No, 1076—San Francisco-Oakland, Calif., January 1952. 
Bulletin No. 1077—Worcester, Mass., January 1952 
Rulletin No. 1078—NSeranton, Pa., December 1951 


l 
I 
I 
| 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Construction statistics 
truction (housing, prices, expenditures, employment, wages). Monthly. 


required for new construction. Quarterly. 
No, 1047—Construction, annual review, 1950, 


Productivity and technological developments 


Productivity trends: 18 separate industry reports. Annual. 
rends in man-hours expended per unit: 14 separate industry reports. Annual. 


Foreign labor conditions 
Notes on labor abroad, 4 issues. 
Industrial hazards 
Bulletin No. 1098—W ork injuries in the United States during 1950. 
Office of Labor Economics 


Bulletin No, 1049—Consumers’ cooperatives: Operations in 1950. 
Bulletin No. 1073—Developments in consumers’ cooperatives in 1951. 


Tl, RECURRING REPORTS 
Manpower and employment statistics 


Production-worker employment, payroll, hours, and earnings in manufacturing 
industries, 1909, 1914-38, 
ployment, hours, and earnings—State and area data, 1947-51. 


~ |2 


80904—53 23 
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Manpower Report No. 12—Defense manpower requirements in electronics D 
duction. 

Manpower Report No. 13—The effects of the defense program on employmey 
in the automobile industry. 

Manpower Report No. 14—Projected manpower requirements and supply, 1952-5 

Manpower Report No. 15—Manpower implications of the defense-construct 
program. 

Manpower Report No. 16—Manpower requirements in the aircraft industry 

Manpower Report No. 17—Manpower requirements in the production of militar 
weapons, 

Bulletin No. 1048—Employment outlook in accounting. 

Bulletin No. 1050—Employment outlook for earth scientists. 

Bulletin No. 1054—Employment outlook in the merchant marine. 

Bulletin No. 1072—Employment outlook in electronics manufacturing. 


Prices and cost of living 


Revised wholesale price index: Indexes for groups, subgroups, and product 
classes of commodities, 1947-51. 

Wholesale prices: 1951 annual price relatives for groups, subgroups, product 
classes, and individual commodities. 

Weekly price index of finished steel mill products, July 15 to October 21, 1952 

Revised daily primary market price index: 

Volume I. Index numbers for all of the groupings for three dates of specia 
historical significance—August 15, 1939; December 6, 1941; August 17 
1945—and for 1 day each week from June 1946 through December 1951 

Volume II. Daily index numbers for all of the groupings from January 1 
1952, to July 1, 1952. 

Volume III. Prices for each commodity from January 1, 1952, to July 1 
1952. 


Bulletin No. 1065—Family income, expenditures, and savings in 10 cities. 
I 
Wages and industrial relations 


Wage movements, series 3: 
No. 6—Supplement No. 1. Federal classified employees’ salary changes 
1950-51. 
No. 7—Machinery manufacturing, 1945-51. 
Wage chronologies, series 4: 
Separate reports on wage developments in 10 major company or industr 
situations. 
Wage structure, series 2: 
No. 82—Nonferrous foundries. 
No. 89—Cotton and synthetic textiles. 
No. 90—Woolen and worsted textiles. 
Bulletin No. 1068—Collective Bargaining, Meatpacking Industry. 
Bulletin No. 1089—-Collective Bargaining, Radio, Television, and Electronics 
Industry. 
Construction statistics 


Expenditures for new construction, by month, 1947-51. 
Bulletin No. 115—New Housing in Metropolitan Areas, 1949-51. 


Industrial hazards 


Bulletin No. 1036—Injuries and Accident Causes in the Manufacture of Pulp 
and Paper. 
Bulletin No. 1079—Injuries and Accident Causes in Plumbing Operations. 


III. SPECIAL REPORTS 


Manpower and employment statistics 


Calculation and uses of net spendable earnings series. 

Bulletin No. 1092—Employment and Economic Status of Older Men and Women, 
May 1952. 

Bulletin No. 1100—Labor and the Savannah River AEC project. 
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Prices and cost of living 


4 short description of the Consumers’ Price Index, April 1952. 

The revised Consumer Price Index. (A summary of changes in the index and 
suggestions for transition from the “interim adjusted” and “old series” indexes 
to the revised index. ) 

Revised Wholesale Price Index: 

Detailed specifications for each commodity, by major group. 
Historical records of the price movements of each commodity included in 
the revised index. 

Bulletin No. 1039: Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ Price Index. 


Wages and industrial relations 


Annual earnings of Boston fishermen in 1951. 

Work stoppages. Series 5, No. 1: Federal Factfinding Boards and Boards of 
Inquiry. 

No. 2: National-Emergency Disputes Under the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions (Taft-Hartley) Act, 1947-June 30, 1952. 

Important events in American labor history. (Reprinted from Bulletin 1000, 
with additions for 1951.) 

Bulletin No. 1114: Case Studies in Union Leadership Training, 1951-52. 


Construction statistics 

Method of compiling seasonally adjusted annual rates of housing starts. 
Foreign-labor conditions 

Worktime required to buy food in the United States and 11 other countries in 


1951-52. 
3ulletin No. 1038: Labor-Management Relations in Scandinavia. 


Mr. Bussey. My interrogation along this line is prompted by the 
fact that we have found the Department of Agriculture has numerous 


divisions making special studies that are all very nice, but the total 
number of people who have been using them is insignificant when 
compared to the cost. For that reason, I consider these studies as 
luxury items. 

Now, I don’t know how many of the surveys that your bureau makes 
rep come into that same category, but I want to find out more about 

his phase of your activity. We ought to be very careful that there is 
suffi ient use in the industry for the facts and figures that are compiled 

n these special surveys. 

Mr. Ciacur. I would like to say just a few things in response to 
that, Mr. Chairman. It seems to me that we must not overrate either 
the critical comments or perhaps those that are wholly favorable. 
We need to find out whether there is general use, whether it is a wide- 
spread use of these reports, and I can assure you that we are doing 
our best to find out whether such a study is needed, and whether there 
isa demand for it before we undertake it. 

And I can furnish a list for the record of those we have turned 
down, showing that we do not just undertake a study without full 
consideration and without determining whether there is an urgent 
need for it. That need, of course, might be a Government need, which 
would be apart from either the union or management in industry. 
It might be a study that unions would want and 1 management would 
not; or it might be a study that management would want and the 
unions would not. We have to decide on the basis of the best judgment 
we have what is the best thing to do. 
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Mr. Bussey. In addition to the list of these special studies tha 
I have asked you to supp ‘ly for the record, will you furnish for the 
benefit of the committee an _ Jlanation of the demand that y 
created for this special study [indicating | ? 

The information requested is as follows:) 


With respect to the purpose of a Bureau study entitled “Wage Struct 
lertilizer, 1949 and 1950,” this particular study was made to measure the 
of congressional action in raising the minimum wage under the Fair 
Standards Act from 40 cents to 75 cents an hour. 

Soon after the Fair Labor Standards Act was amended, the Congress ; 
priated funds, at the request of the Wage and Hour and Public Contr 
Divisions of the Department of Labor, to study the impact of the 75-cent mini 
in certain relatively low-wage industries. Several studies, including the fert 
survey, were made upon the request of and in consultation with the Wag 
Hour and Public Contracts Division. The higher minimum became effective 
January 25, 1950. 

Fertilizer is a relatively low-wage industry. It was important to know 
effects of minimum-wage legislation in the industry. This survey, according 
was designed to answer a variety of questions of concern to the Congress 
the public Among these questions are: What impact did the 75-cent mini 
have on the wage structure of the industry? Did the higher legal mini 
result in wage adjustments to workers already earning 75 cents an hour o 
more? To what extent were there regional differences in the impact of the 1 
minimum? Were firms in intrastate business affected differently from 
in interstate commerce? Did the higher minimum rate stimulate mech: 
tion in the industry? The answers to these and related questions are need 
to judge the effects of this particular minimum-wage action, with reference 
future proposals for revising minimum-wage standards. Thus the fertilizer 
study was undertaken to seive a definite public purpose arising out of congres 
sional legislation. 


FUNDS FOR STATE EMPLOYMENT-SECURITY AGENCIES 


Mr. Buspry. On page 6 of the justification you are requesting 
increase of $100,000 to be p: iid to the State e mp sloyme nt-security age 
cies for cooperation with the Bureau of L abor Statistics. 

How much is now being paid the State employment-security age! 
cies from this ap propri: ition ? 

Mr. Cracur. I do not have that information. 

Mr. Frrzgeratp. About $450,000 is the total. 

Mr. Cracur. That includes the nine State departments of labor? 

Mr. Firzceravp. That includes them. 

Mr. Cuiacur. In other words, there is a distinction between thi 
State employment-security agencies and the State departments of 
labor, outside the employment-security agency. In nine of thes 
States, the States put up the funds through the State labor depart 
ments, coming out of the State’s legislative appropriation, and 
make grants to both. We have contracts with 9 States with dif- 
ferent types of State agencies, and, in the remaining 39 States wi 
have contracts with the employment-security agencies. So when yo 
speak about employment security, that would be the amount going ti 
the 39 States, as distinguished from the States of the first type. 

Mr. Busrry. I mentioned just the State employment security agen- 
cies because that is what is mentioned in your justification. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes; those are the ones in which we are asking al 
increase be given, and I think we would like to explain the figure of th 
total amount given to the States in funds and personnel, and what we 
are now giving to the employment security agencies, and also to th 
39 States. 

Mr. Bussey. It would be helpful to have that. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


$126, 000 
330, OOO 


labor departments 
‘yreau of Employment Security agencies 


NEW AREAS TO BE COVERED REEMPLOY MENT HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Bussey. I notice you are asking for funds to cover new areas 
What areas are being covered at the 


Mr. 7 
ough these State offices, 
resent time ¢ 
Mir. Cuacur. I do not have the list of the names, but the chart here 
vs the number of market areas that are covered in each of the 
States. In the case of Texas is one; we have Houston and Dallas down 
In Illinois we have Chicago, which is proposed to be added to the 
roup; it is the largest city in the State. I could furnish you the full 
St. 
Mr. Bussey. Will you furnish for the record a list of the communi- 
ties that are now being covered 2 
Mr. Cuacur. Yes. 
(The information requested follows :) 
BLS AREA EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS PROGRAM 


Idaho: 
I}linois: 


\labama : Boise 


Birmingham 


Delaware 
District of Columbia 


Florida : 


Statistics 
cities than have other State programs. 
city 


beg 


Mobile 
ona: 
Phoenix 
Pucson 
nsas: Little Rock-North 
ck 
fornia: 
Los Angeles 
acramento 
San Diego 
an Franciseo-Oakland 
in Jose 
Stockton 
Iresno 
Denver 
necticut : 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
New Britain 
Stamford 
Wilmington 
Washington 


orado: 


Jacksonville 

Miami 

Tampa-St. Petersburg 
orgia: 

Atlanta 

Savannah 


rin July 


Little 


Chicago * 

Davenport-Rock Island-Moline 

Peoria 

Rockford * 
Indiana: 

Evansville 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 
lowa: Des Moines 
Kansas: 

Wichita 

Topeka 
Kentucky: Louisville 
Louisiana : 

Baton Rouge 

New Orleans 
Maine: 

Portland 

Lewiston 
Maryland: Baltimore 
Massachusetts : 

Boston 

Fall River 

New Bedford 

Springfield-Holyoke 

Worcester 
Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 


iThe selection of cities is made by States, in consultation with the Bureau of Labor 


The Illinois, Ohio, and Texas programs have developed more slowly for large 
These States now desire to incorporate important 
reports which were scheduled in the original program, approved by the Congress to 
1949, but which have not yet been put in operation, especially 
llocations to States this fiscal year. 


since 


Data scheduled to be available during fiscal 1954 


8 Dropped during fiscal 1953 because of lack of funds ; 


fiscal 1954. 





scheduled to be available during 


BLS AREA EMPLOYMENT 


Michigan—Continued 
Lansing 
Muskegon 
Saginaw 
Minnesota: 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Mississippi: Jackson 
Missouri: 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Montana: Great Falls 
Nebraska: Omaha 
Nevada: Reno 
New Hampshire: Manchester 
New Jersey: 
Newark-Jersey City 
Paterson 
Perth Amboy 
Trenton 
New Mexico: 
New York: 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
New York City 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Utica-Rome 
Elmira 
North Carolina: Charlotte 
North Dakota: Fargo 
Ohio: 
Akron? 
Canton? 
Cincinnati? 
Cleveland ? 
Columbus? 
Dayton ? 
Toledo? 
Youngstown? 
Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 
Oregon: Portland 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown-Bethlehem-KBaston 


Albuquerque 
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STATISTICS PRroGRAM—Continued 


Pennsylvania—Continued 
Erie 
Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton 
York 
Rhode Island: Providence 
South Carolina: 
Charleston 
Columbia 
Greenville 
South Dakota: Sioux Falls 
Tennessee : 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 
Texas: 
Dallas? 
Fort Worth’ 
Houston? 
San Antonio’ 
Utah: Salt Lake City 
Vermont: 
Burlington 
Springfield 
Virginia: 
Norfolk-Portsmouth ? 
Richmond 
Washington: 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
West Virginia: 
Charleston 
Wheeling-Steubenville ? 
Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee 
Racine 
Kenosha 
La Crosse 
Madison 
Wyoming: Casper? 


Mr. Bussey. -How seriously would the validity of the statistics be 
affected by not reporting all of the areas you want covered in 1954? 

Mr. Cracur. Well, the request is not solely confined to getting some 
of these areas into the picture; it all goes to the problem of getting 
good and adequate statistical reports in these States. This requires 
the reporting of an increased number of employers in order to get more 
adequate samples in the local areas. In other words, to put it bluntly, 
Mr. Chairman, we are not taking on this thing; it is now under way. 
But the States are carrying most of the work, more than their share, 
at the present time. 

In 1952, I believe it was, we cut back the amount of money that we 
gave to them. 
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I might mention that there are some new areas which we think ought 
1o be added, even at the expense of cutting out some of the others. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there a possibility that some of the areas that you 
ave on your list at the present time are not as important as some of 
‘he new areas you contemplate including, so that you could balance the 

wo items without asking for the additional $100,000? 

Mr. Cracur. First of all, I would like to emphasize that from the 
$100,000, $20,000 is for higher salaries in the States for the same peo- 
le who are working at the present time. 

The other $80,000 is for the purpose of bringing in an additional 

umber of local areas which we have not had heretofore, and perhaps 
lropping some of the others. I do not know offhand what the 

anges may be, but we would like to get a series for Chicago, because 
Chicago is a most important large-market area, and we ought to have 
that in our list. 

Mr. Bussey. I noticed in the table you just showed me that you had 
hree areas that are being covered in the State of Illinois. How did it 

ippen that those were selected, while Chicago was not ? 

Mr. Ciacur. When the program was set up, those were the easiest 

calities to get. The State itself worked up those areas before they 
vere ready with Chicago. Chicago is more difficult and it requires 
more work. 

We do not approve employment statistics for an area in a State 
intil there is a good statistical background, so that in some cases the 
State has been processing these statistics for the local area, but they 
ave not been published, and we do not approve them until they meet 
the required standards. Our job in connection with this program is 
to keep it as uniform as possible throughout the country, and we 
ought to have the statistics to serve these various purposes. 

So that Chicago is to our mind more important, and we would 
like to have it brought in. 

Mr. Bussey. I can see the importance of these statistics for a large 
enter like Chicago, but I think this program probably could be car- 
ried on and not be jeopardized by eliminating some of these areas 
and including new areas that may be more important. 

Mr. Criacur. I think our feeling is that we have to keep the areas 
we already have. We have found out how difficult it is, in main- 
taining The Consumers’ Price Index, to eliminate a series of points 
that have been established, where people have become accustomed to 
ising them. It is better from the point of view of ourselves and the 
State and the public to keep an area where the local use has been 
developed and the local service is available. 

Mr. Bussey. Let us change places, and you sit around on this side 
of the table in the position of a member of the committee, with a 
mandate from the people to watch every penny in this budget so that 
the taxpayers can be given a little relief and the budget can be bal- 
anced. I think you would agree that, while it is nice to have some 
of these things we are talking about, such as the expansion of this 
particular work, we must try in every way we can to get by on what 
we have, or get by on less, so long as this can be done without jeop- 
ardizing basic service. 

Mr. Criacur. I would like to say this about this program, Mr. 
Chairman: In the old days when we did it only in Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, through the collection of material directly, we had more 
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flexibility than we have at the present time. What we have doin ‘ 
to form an indissoluable partnership with the States in which : 
have them collect the information for us from employers, and 
indicated to you earlier, we arrange with them to supply the sty 
tistics on the local and State basis, and we work on the national basis 
We are now in the position where our problem is that we must 


{ 


our fair share in respect to what they are putting up and doing f 

their own purpose. _ 
Of course it is not so much that we cannot cut out, say, Chicagy - 

but taking out Chicago means taking out an important area. We : 


are tied together on this program, and therefore, we in a certain sense, 
have to keep up our share in order that we may maintain the syste: 
as a whole. rm 

Mr. Bussey. If this is so important toa city like Chicago, 
should it not pay for it either directly or by reimbursing you! 


MATCHING REQUIREMENT 


Mr, Criacur. Of course, they do; the State employment securit I 
service matches its funds with our funds. | 

Mr. Buspney. Is there something in the law which says that 1 
States have to match these funds? 

Mr. Ciacur. That was the principle that was laid down by the D ul 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget when this program was set up 
considerable number of years ago. The Federal interest might b 
represented by paying half, and the State and local interest. wou 
be represented by paying a half. And it was considered economica 


for both groups, we to get the national series out and they to get th 
State and local series, and we to compile and get out the national 
report. So that the ratio is a 50-50 percent by the Bureau, and that 
was the basis on which it was started. But I do feel that we should 
have some Federal expenditure both in the national interest and 
the local interest, in order to get National, State. and local figures, 
and also to assist the States in keeping on a uniform basis. 


RELATIONSHIP TO WOMEN’S BUREAI 

Mr. Bussey. Under “Operating Statistics,” I am rather intrigued H 
by this sentence: “Quarterly reports on employment of women 
manufacturing industries.” . 

Is not the compilation of such information one of the main reasons 
for the existence of the Women’s Bureau ? 

Mr. Cracvr Mr. Chairman, we do that at the urgent request ; 
the Women’s Bureau, which is asking for this. 

Mr. Dopson. This is one way to avoid duplication. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, that is good coordination. 

Mr. Bussey. Does the Women’s Bureau reimburse the Bureau o! 
Labor Statistics for this work? ‘ 


Mr. Ciacur. No, no: we do that at our expense. It does not cost 
very much. We just add one question once in 3 months, on how many 
women there are on the payroll, and that information comes along 
with the States’ report. 
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BUSBEY 1 do not have the testimony before me now. but Ll wa 
he impression that when the Women’s Bureau was before the 
ttee 1ts officials made some statement to the effect that they naa 
range the figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in order 
statistics to be of value for their purposes. Do you know any 
x about that / : 
Mr. Cuaaur. Yes, I do. They publ sh, L think, a leaflet about the 
ber of women in American industry. Generally they take the 
that we supply them, and I do not know how they arrange 
1, but they make use of the figures we supply them. Chey make 
parisons of women working in industry in different cities and in 
ferent industries. We just collect the mformation, supply them 
the tabulation, turn the data over to them; they analyze it and 
ite it for their own purposes. 
Mr. Bussey. Does your report contain statistics regarding work 
ye women ¢ 
Mrs. Wickens. Yes; we have reports, for example, showing the 
ve rates separately for women who are engaged in a particular job. 
nformation, too, is useful to the Women’s Bureau in making 
eir analyses. 
Mr. Dopson. The Bureau gets out the basic data, and we effected 
rangement to avoid the duplication of work. There was actual 
ation before, and we effected an arrangement whereby the actual 
nformation is supplied them, and they make their analyses, 
whatever pamphlets or booklets they wish in publishing it. 


LOCAL PRICE INDEX FOR SELECTED CITIES 


Mr. Bussey. How much is spent in compiling the local price indexes 
r selected cities that you mention on page 7 of your justifications ¢ 
Mr. CLacur. Under the new revised Consumer Price Index, we have 
local indexes. The additional cost of computing the city indexes is 
y little indeed, because they are required for the national index. 
We have to collect the information anyway, and the local indexes 
re combined to make up the national index, so that the answer to 
your question is there is practically no cost except for the one addi 
onal line of calculation we have. We tabulate the cities anyway to 
ike the national total, and the cost is not much, except when you 
take a city that would be outside this national sample. In other 
vords, when a city is not in there anyway, in that case it costs us, 
generally, about $10,000 a year for a quarterly index. 
And, of course, there may be cities which have requested that a 
pecifie index be prepared for them, because we are not doing work 
that particular city. Therefore we have to go out and establish an 
gent to collect the prices, and where that is done a city has to bear 
e full cost of preparing the index. 
Mr. Bussey. In other words, they reimburse you for that work? 
Mr. Cuacur. For preparing a special index. There are 14 cities 
iat we have now dropped from the revised index because we changed 
the list. And those 14, some of them, because of the importance to 
them, want the work continued. One city has had a meeting of the 
ty council to consider whether to appropriate the money. So far as 
| recall the report has not come forward. 
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Of course, all this development, Mr. Chairman, is checked by , 
resumption of the old index. 
There are some cities that would like to have us prepare the index 



















































ar 
forthem. I do not know how many there might be who are successfy * 
in ge tting an appropriation for that purpose. Ch 
Mr. Busey. I would appreciate it if you would supply a list fq Ce 
the record at this point, showing the cities that you used in the olj Di 
index and the cities you use in the new index -. 
(The information requested follows :) K 
Li 
CITIES IN WHICH PRICES ARE COLLECTED FOR THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEx Li 
REVISED CONSUMER PRICE INDEX Cr 
All cities over 1,000,000 Cities of 30,000 to 240,000 
*New York, N. Y. (northeastern New Canton, Ohio Bi 
Jersey ) Charleston, W. Va. Bi 
*Chicago, IIL. Lynchburg, Va. Dy 
*Los Angeles, Calif. Evansville, Ind. In 
*Detroit, Mich. Huntington, W. Va. (Ashland, Ky,) Ji 
*Philadelphia, Pa. (Camden, N. J.) Middletown, Conn. M 
*Boston, Mass. Madison, Wis. M 
*Pittsburgh, Pa. Newark, Ohio 
*Cleveland, Ohio San Jose, Calif. 
*Washington, D. C. r 
*Baltimore, Md. Cities under 30,000 v 
*St. Louis, Mo. 5: ‘ 4 
*San Francisco, Calif. Grand Forks, N. Dak. ; 
Madill, Okla. l 
Cities of 240,000 to 1,000,000 Pulaski, Va. 
Ravenna, Ohio 2 
*Kansas City, Mo. Camden, Ark. c 
*Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. Garrett, Ind. 
*Portland, Oreg. Rawlins, Wyo. 
*Houston, Tex. Shawnee, Okla. 
*Scranton, Pa. Anna, Ill. 
*Seattle, Wash. Glendale, Ariz. 
*Atlanta, Ga. Grand Island, Nebr. 
*Cincinnati, Ohio Laconia, N. H. 
Youngstown, Ohio Lodi, Calif. 









Middlesboro, Ky. 
Sandpoint, Idaho 
Shenandoah, Iowa 





OLD SERIES CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 

















*Atlanta, Ga. *Milwaukee, Wis. 
*Baltimore, Md. *Minneapolis, Minn. 
*Birmingham, Ala. *Mobile, Ala. 
*Boston, Mass. *New Orleans, La. 
*Buffalo, N. Y. *New York, N. Y. 
*Chicago, Il. *Norfolk, Va. 
*Cincinnati, Ohio. *Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Cleveland, Ohio *Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Denver, Colo. ‘Portland, Maine 
*Detroit, Mich. *Portland, Oreg. 
*Houston, Tex. *Richmond, Va. 
*Indianapolis, Ind. *St. Louis, Mo. 
*Jacksonville, Fla. *San Francisco, Calif. 
*Kansas City, Mo. *Savannah, Ga. 
*Los Angeles, Calif. *Scranton, Pa. 
*Manc a nN: @. *Seattle, Wash. 






*Memphis, Tenn. *Washington, D. C. 


*Cities for which indexes are published. 
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Additional cities for which food only was collected 


ridgeport, Conn. Newark, N. J. 

itte, Mont. New Haven, Conn. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa Omaha, Nebr. 
Charleston, 8. C. Peoria, Il. 
Columbus, Ohio Providence, R. I. 
Dallas, Tex. Rochester, N. Y. 
Fall River, Mass. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jackson, Miss. St. Paul, Minn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Springfield, Il. 
Little Rock, Ark. Wichita, Kans. 
Louisville, Ky. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CiTres IN OLp SERIES INDEX FoR WuHIcH LocaL CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES WERE 
PREPARED, AND WHICH ARE Nor INCLUDED IN THE REVISED CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 

Birmingham, Ala. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Mobile, Ala. 

Denver, Colo. New Orleans, La. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Norfolk, Va. 

Jacksonville, Fla. Portland, Maine 

Manchester, N. H. Richmond, Va. 

Memphis, Tenn. Savannah, Ga. 


Mr. Cuiacur. I would like to make one other point clear for the 
record, Mr. Chairman: We are now pricing in 46 cities; 26 of them 
will have no local index. We gather information on rent and on food 
ind other prices, but those cities are not going to have a complete 
index. I wanted the record to show that primarily we sample them 
in order to get a picture of nationwide prices, but in many of the 
smaller communities, no local indexes will be prepared. 


CONSUMER EXPENDITURE SURVEY 


Mr. Bussey. Turning to page 8 of your justification, how much of 
the budget for 1954 is for “consumer expenditure survey” work ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. None at the present time (1953). The $75,000 you see 
there in item 2 is a request for funds to conduct surveys of consumer 
expenditures of about 800 families during the fiscal year 1954. We 
have not made a survey of family buying since the Bureau made its 
survey for the revised index in 1950. 

Mr. Bussey. Would the work be greatly harmed if this was post- 
poned a year or two? 

Mr. Ciacur. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think I ought to point out this 
situation: We are already several years away from that 1950 print 
on which we based the revised index. Since we plan to make the sur- 
vey beginning in January 1954, we would not have the data available 
until 1955 to make the necessary changes in the index. First, the 
more we put off making corrections in the index, the more we may be 
subject to criticism for not keeping it up to date. It was our feeling 
that it is time to start this routine checking periodically. 

Mr. Dopson. This $75,000 is against the possibility of having to 
come up here someday and ask for four or five million dollars to pro- 
vide a periodic revision of the index ? 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes; this was the idea of starting this annual revision, 
with this small cost, in order that we might be in position to make 
changes each year, if necessary. 
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And I might say this, Mr. Chairman, it might be that we wou 
decide we do not want to change the index as a result of this survey 
But on the other hand, if we are going to be subject to criticism }y 
cause we are not keeping it up to date, I think we need to make 
necessary changes. 

Mrs. Wi KENS. Mr. Chairman. if I might interpolate here. I have 
been seit Q pees of speeches throughout the country describing 
this revised 1 lex, and may | state that we hs ave more questions ‘O} 
cerning this one point about the index than perhaps any other aspect 
In an al ucdie nce ol a0 people 1 in Ne W York, about > wee ks ¢ ago, thi SW 
one of the questions that came up so frequently : How do you kno 
whether the weights in the index represent the proper m: arket basket 01 
the proper prices? How soon are you going to get out another ex 
penditures survey ? 

And it is at this point that we get more criticism from the publ 
both from the users “— arom management and labor and from thy 
advisory committees of the Bureau of Labor Statistics than at any 
other point. : 

And it seems to me that we are laying ourselves open to furtlh« 
criticism, which might be serious, as far as the public’s use of | 
index is concerned, when they can question the validity of it, and we 
cannot prove whether it is right or not. 

I do not believe there are any members presently on this committe: 
who were members of this committee when this survey was first insti 
tuted at the suggestion of this committee, when Judge Hare was a 
member. He said he had received questions from his constituents as 
to the validity of the index, and Judge Hare asked how he could give 
much weight to it when, “My wife does not believe what is in it now.” 

Andasa result of that suggestion we began a series of limited checks 
on spending of families in a limited number of cities to find out if we 
were pricing the right things and giving them weights in the right 
proportion. 

So what we are doing was undertaken on the basis of the suggestio1 
made by Judge Hare, of making a limited survey, as a regular part of 
our program. It enabled us to make the “interim adjusted” index 
after the outbreak of the war in Korea; that is, the partial revision of 
the index which we have been using for 2 years, 

I might say that I think this is one of the most important parts of 
our program—to keep this index truly up to date. It is vital because 
the index must be acceptable to business and the public, to the entire 
public generally, particularly because of its use by the unions, em- 
ployers, and the public in the field of contracts. We urge you most 
scrote to consider this favorably. We have always considered this 
survey a matter of necessity in the maintenance of this index, and it 
was only stopped because of the Consumer Price Index Revision. 

At the present time we do feel it is very important, and I think 
it would be a matter of concern to the advisory committees if we 
cannot keep up the index. 
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WAGES AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 9, under “Wages and Industrial Relations,” 
mention under the subhead “Program” the collection and analysis 

¢ information on union scales and hours of work in five industries. 
What are the five industries, and how much does this work cost ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. Construction is one; banking, trucking, printing, and 
ocal transit. 

In answer to the question on cost, this is a comparatively inexpensive 
report, because what we do is get the rates from the local secretary 
of the union. We have this information for about 75 cities. This 
omes in by mail from the union officials as of the Ist of July of each 
ear, and we tabulate it and print it. It is the best and, in some cases, 

e only source of information on wages of these particular types of 
ndustry, and we do not make an industry wage study in these fields. 
So these studies represent official union rates and hours in the par- 
ticular trade. 

The cost to us. Mr. Chairman, is about $30,000. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the information used for ? 

Mr. Cuacur. The studies are made available to both industry and 

ons. It is used by the unions, and it is also made available to the 

neral public. Here is one on the building trades that we published— 

happens to be a congressional document. It is used very widely 

the contractors and the unions in the trade. It is their only basic 

owledge of wages in these industries. 

Mr. Bussey. With reference to the increase in activities in this 
program described on page 10, what are the 20 metropolitan areas 


1953, and the 30 metropolitan areas in 1954? 

Mr. Cracur. I have that right here, Mr. Chairman: I have a list 
[ can present if you want it for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, we will put that list in the record 

this point. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 


Cleveland, Ohi 
Mini St ou 
Ohio; Detroit, Mich.: Indiar 
ipolis, I Loui lle, I 
Den ve Col Lo Ans 
Francisco-Oakland 
Citv. Utah: Se 


Areas* in fiscal 1953 are those in whicl nt st eys were made with Department of Def 
used Bureau survey) " e determir limit 

1 Department of Defense us 

Department of Defense installations 

of the 30 will involve joint pl ing 

¢ BLS data 
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Mr. Bussey. What would be the dire consequences if none of these 
surveys were made in 1954? 

Mr. Cracur. Well, I think the first thing that would happen is 
that each one of these defense establishments and other Governme nt 
agencies that need to obtain wage reports for blue-collar wage deter- 
minations would go out and make them for their own use. And | 
would say that some wage surveys would be made at oor 
expense by somebody else, and it would not be made available to t] le 
public, and there would be no information ayaa to the Depart- 
ment or to the public or others on wages in these area 

And I might add one other point to that, Mr. Chonivens : These wage 
reports are exceedingly useful in the settlement of wage disputes, not 
only in bargaining with, by, and between labor and management, but 
also in settlement of industrial disputes. They are used also in the 
Wage and Hour Administration cases, and, of course, the reports are 
also needed by other people in the community as well. 

I have a copy of our last report. Just as an illustration, Mr. Chair- 
man, this lists the 40 areas which we had in 1951-52, some of which 
were done with Wage Stabilization Board funds. The first printing 
was 1,000 copies, which was exhausted; the second printing was 5,000, 
and that was exhausted; and another 5,000 is being put out by the 
Government Printing Office, which shows the widespread demand for 
this informaticn. 


HOUSING AND PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Bussey. On page 11 of your justification you are requesting 


an increase for work in the field of housing and public construction. 
What regular statistical reports do you now put out on housing and 
public construction ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Mr. Chairman, I drew up a table here which I thought 
would be of interest in this field, because there may be some confusion 
about it. 

I indicated to you in my statement that there is joint work between 
us and the Department of Commerce in this activity, but I want to 
indicate to you that there is no overlapping or duplication of any kind. 

Here is a table (IA and IB) which shows a list of the reports and the 
type of construction statistics put out by the Federal statistical agen- 
cies. 

I want you to notice the record for housing. 

The Bureau of the Census makes a count of all houses once in 10 
years. The Building Materials Division of the Department of Com- 
merce has four series. All of the remainder comes from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This is a compilation of the statistical agencies. I 
want you to see that there is no duplication; it is all coordinated. 

Table IB shows a tabulation of the reports of the administrative 
agencies, and here is a list of them, of the type of reports which they 
put up. You might find this useful in studying these reports. 

Mr. Busrey. I think that the information in table IA is extremely 
interesting, Mr. Clague, and, without objection, we will put the table 
in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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TaBLE I.—Construction statistics prepared by Federal agencies 


A. STATISTICAL AGENCIES 


| . : . 
| Compiling agencies 


es ; Labor Commerce 
I'ypes of construction statistics rats ‘ 


| 
Bureau of | Building | Bureau 
Labor Materials of 
Statistics | Division | Census 


statistics 
national and area): 
Starts (monthly) } 
Dwelling units authorized by building permits (monthly) 
Decennial census 
penditures for new construction:! 
rivate residential 
Private nonresidential 
Public 
By States (quarterly) 
e contract awards (monthly 
By Federal Government agencies 
By State and local governments 
ir requirements for new construction (quarterly) 
ding construction in cities (monthly) (permits) 
Production and inventories of building materials (monthly 
es of building materials (monthly 
ntract construction employment, hours, and earnings 
ithly 
iential rents (quarterly) 
yn wage rates in the building trades (quarterly) 
rk injuries in construction 
rk stoppages in construction 
4] surveys 
1Sl 4 
Occupational labor requirements 5 


wr 


oe: A 


ra: Pe 


NAMA 


wr 


penditures and contract awards are jointly compiled by BLS and Commerce. Each does a specific 
he total job and there is no duplication. 
lential 
residential. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency contracts for, but does not conduct housing surveys. The Bureau 
1 Statisties has conducted, for the HHFA, for example: Characteristics of new housing in selected 
ypolitan areas—survey of residential builders—housing conversions in defense areas 
ibor share in construction cost of new houses. 


B. ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


Depart- Depart- 

ment of , ment of 

Agricul- |Meat of! Com. 
Labor 


Veter- ture merce 


Depart- 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 


ans’ 


Public Admin- 


H +} National. Home| Hous- Office ‘oe * | Farmers’ eo ‘U' Bureau 
ousing ationa Loan ng of the ion Home o! p- if 


ag gh Bank |Admin-/Admin- Admin- r+ hon Publie 
sre s0Cia" | Board | istra- istrator istration Roads 


tion tion tion ship 


r types of operat- 
Statistics Federal | Federal 


ize financing (na- 
ind institution 


loan insuring 
los 
lary mortgage 
activities 
| public housing 
redevelopment 
i slum clearance 
ntice training in 
building trades 
Vay contract 
rds Federal-aid 


im 
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Mr. Cuacur. Mr. Chairman, I would like to - one more po 
if I may: Sometimes our figures are reproduced by other agenci 
(nyone who reads the figures may not notice that Pel are reproduc 
from somewhere else. So I have here shown the different types of 
publications in which they occur. There are 3 major series shoy 
in table II that we in the Bureau put out, including 1 on build 
permits. You will see in this statement the different publications 
which our data appear. The Survey of Current Business is 
example. 

Mr. Busrery. Without objection, that table will be included 
record. 

‘| he table referred to follow S24 


series and Government publicat 


regularly 


Construction 
expenditure 
BLS and 


HHFA 


Mr. Bussey. Do you issue any special reports on housing and pub! 
onstruction, other than the regul: ar re ports ¢ 
Ir. Cuacur. We have done some work for other agencies, such 
we did for Housing and Home Finance Agency. We do not cond 
lousing surveys, but, for example, some of them used to buy from 
the characteristics of new housing in certain metropolitan areas. 
They also bought from us 2 years ago the survey of residentia 
builders in defense areas. But there are national studies that come 
‘f these different agencies. A great many are put out by ae. 
Mr. Bussey. Does the Housing and Home Finance Agency put oul 
inv information in this field ¢ 
Mr. Cuacur. Yes; they do, Mr. Chairman. In that tabulation 
howed you there is an indication showing that they put out housi 
date of certain types; that is, put out certain types of information 1 
e peculiar to them as an administrative agency. 
ee Buspey. They use vour figures entirely / 
Mr. Cuacur. Yes. They use our general figures e ntirely, and it 
policy problem, and when they wanted more special statistics fron 


s, t hey hired us todo the work. In fact, one of the reasons why some 
of the surveys conducted by us were eliminated, Mr. Chairman, was 
that the housing agencies did not have the money any longer and with 
drew it from us. 

I think this table I-A shows the kind of information these agencies 
put out. This is for their own purposes, for their administrativs 
problems. 
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Mr. Bussey. On the table you submitted for the record it is shown 
t the Department of Commerce puts out a report on highway 
tract awards under the Federal aid program. In this other book 
et L have here, put out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, it states that 
e Department of Commerce also publishes industrial contract and 
ilding material reports. 
~Cracur. The first one you mentioned is the Bureau of Puble 
Roads. which is an administrative agency, and, of course, It Issues 
ministrative figures on the contracts that it awards. They are the 
es that make grants-in-aid to the States, and they have complete 
bulations of the erants. 
Phe statistical data that the Department of Commerce issues are the 
itistics on commercial buildings, factory buildings, and construction 


] 


that sort, which they get mostly from various private collection 


reanizations, and that is submitted to the Department of Commerce, 
d they publish the figures. 

Mr. Busey. Whi should it be submitted to the Department ot 
Commerce rather than to the Bureau of Labor Statisties / 

Mr. Chacur. That is the division of the field that has been worked 

Mr. Chairman; the Department of Commerce is primarily intet 
ted in capital investments, such as office building and other construe 
on by businessmen. We in the Bureau of Labor Statistics are con 

1 with homebuilding for workers. We are interested also in 

bhie construction, 
This latter arose for historical reasons. The Secretary of Labor 
required by law to establish wage rates on public construction. 


1 do so, he had to vet report from public avencles engaged on yublic 
| | 


onstruction, be@mning back in the 1930's, 
office buildings, and industrial buildings. 
Mr. Busney. Do any of the trade organizations publish statistics 
this field ? 

Mr. CLacur. Yes; the Dodge Corp., which is a private organization 
the construction industry, issues figures on building contract awards 
37 States. It does not cover the whole country, but it covers the 

Kast, South, and the Middle West. ‘Those figures are available and 

ire frequently used, 


Commerce gets out figures 


FINANCING OF WORK ON FOREIGN LABOR CONDITIONS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 17 of the justification, under “Foreign labor 
onditions operating statistics,” you state that during the vear the 
Division of Foreign Labor will receive, examine, and process about 
LU Foreign Service reports and about 800 books, periodicals, and 
bulletins from other countries in English and foreign languages. 

\re all of these 1G positions established under this item paid for 
out of this appropriation / 

Mr. Cuagur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any others paid for by the State Depart 
ment, or the Mutual Security Administration from their appro 
priations / 


Mr. Cracur. Yes; there are some. They may not be in this, but it 


may come from another bureau. Some are paid from the Mutual 
Security Agency, and some are paid by the State Department i 
connection with the technical assistance program, 


80904—53 24 
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Mr. Bussey. How many jobs does the State Department support, 
and how many does the Mutual Security Administration support / 

Mr. Cracur. I will have to supply that for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 

On February 28, 1953, there were in the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 


5 employees paid from State Department point IV funds and 13 employees paid 
from Mutual Security Agency funds. 


ECONOMISTS 


Mr. Bussey. You have 270 economist positions in the Bureau, 
according to information pre viously furnished the committee, at an 
annual salar y cost of $1,553,715. 

Could you furnish the committee with a statement, for the record, 
justifying these economists ? 

Mr. CLacur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Would you like to have me talk 
about that a little now ? 

Mr. Bussey. Briefly, if you care to, and then you can supplement it. 

Mr. Cracvr. I would like to emphasize strongly to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this is a civil-service term applied to certain classes of people, 
but the people who are economists on this payroll are working, operat- 
ing officials, who are specialists in the field of wages and prices, for 
example. Asa matter of fact, the man who has che arge of the Indus- 
trial Price Branch in our Bureau, is a man who has been in the Bureau 
for 35 years and who is experienced in that particular field; and his 
being an economist is incidental. We want people who have good 
knowledge of economics, but it is not just the question of someone 
preparing reports on economic conditions in some way remote from 
operation. All of these economists are operating people who partici- 
pate in the gathering of information and in putting out statistics that 
we have to supply to the public. 

We have a job classification of statistican, which involves a somewhat 
more technical knowledge in the field of actual processing of data. 
That is, we have two kinds of positions; ones who are engaged in 
technical statistical work, and with the processing of statistics, and 
then we have the specialists in the other fields, the operating people 
who are called economists, but who also are operating people. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you check with the Commission to see if, perhaps, 
these people should not be classified as economists ? 

Mr. Ciacur. No—in the sense you mean, that they are not con- 
sultants or economic advisers; they are people who specialize in their 
respective fields, in the fields that we need to get out our indexes and 
other data. 

Mr. Bussey. I think almost anyone looking down the list and 
seeing that you have 270 economists would think it looked a little 
out of line. 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. I think that is our fault largely. We should have 
given you the operating titles that would have told what these people 
do. Field agents, for example. Field agents would be one title which 
really describes what the field people are doing, but the people who 
collect the information in the field are listed as economists because 
they come within the civil-service classification of economist. I think 
this is largely our fault, and we should have stated it differently for 
the committee. 
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REVISED INDEX 


Mr. Foearry. Mr. Lineee, when was the new index first published ? 
Mr. Ciaeun. February 27 

Mr. Foaarry. Of this year r? 

Mr. Cuacue. Yes. On February 27 we issued the January index 

Mr. Focarry. You took all of last year to complete the revision? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. We were working on it all of last year, and 
then as I reported to the committee last spring, we asked for a 6-month 
transition period which you granted to us to test the indexes. We do 
ive information running over the past year, but the published fig- 
re that came out was the figure for January. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was the total cost of revising that index? 

Mrs. Wickens. $4,023,321, which includes approximately $375,000 
r legislative increases in salaries and per diem costs not provided 
for in the original project. In addition, approximately $101,000 of 

» Bureau’s 1953 salaries and expense appropriation was spent to 

evel for carrying on the 2 indexes for a transition testing period 
of 6 months. 

Mr. Focarry. That was the first time it had been revised in 20 
years ¢ 

Mr. Ciracur. About 15; 1934 to 1936 is when we made the last survey 
f expenditures. 


INDUSTRIAL CONTRACTS BASED ON COST OF LIVING INDEX 


Mr. Focarry. How many workers at the present time are covered by 
contracts that are related to the cost-of-living index ¢ 


Mr. Ciacur. We estimate about 4 million, and that includes some 
that are not under collective-bargaining contracts. We have some- 
times used the figure of 3,500,000. Some workers are under contract 

‘ause they are unionized, and you will find also that some com- 
panies apply the same gener al rule to their white-collar employees, 
so the total count would run in excess of 4 million, we think. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that number growing or diminishing ? 

Ba Ciacur. Well, it is staying about the same, I believe. As far as 

e know, there have been very few contracts that have been dropped 
out. On the other hand, there has not been much change during the 
past year. 

Mr. Focarry. It is very important to keep this index sound and on 
in independent basis, is it not ? 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. 

[he way in which these contracts are drawn makes the accuracy of 
this index a key question in industrial relations. More and more 

tention is being devoted by both sides to the accuracy of the index. 

“Mr. Focarry. It is considered by the general public, both by those 
people who use it directly and by others who have a general interest 

it, to be rather accurate. It is the most accurate thing available 
today. 

Mr. Ciacur. Oh, yes, Mr. Fogarty. We feel this is the best index 
of its kind in the world, the most accurate one we have ever had in 
our history. 

Mr. Focarty. Even though it is perhaps the most accurate, you 

o doubt have some segments of our economy that can find fault with 

me phases of it ? 
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Mr. Cuacur. Yes. 1 suppose there is always some criticism. \ 
had some eriticism from certain groups before the House comniit 
when they investivated the index a year and a half ago. And fro; 
time to time we still get criticism, 




















sometimes uninformed criti 




















us for something he misunderstands. That is why 
clear to the panne just what it consists of. 

On the other hand, some people might not like it because they wo 
prefer to have had it made somewhat oe 

Mr. Focarry. Some criticize because of : 























personal interest / 
Mr. Cracur. Yes. When you recognize hie many billions of 
} . 1 . 
lars of wages Change hands on the inde > really does mean 
there is an intensive interest in the making of the index itself. 

I might elaborate on that. 
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; Last week we had a meeting with 
Business Research Advisory Committee, an all-day 
them. A week before that the Labor Research Advisory Committ 
was in here. I wish you could see the intense interest they take i) 
every step we have made in producing that index—the question o 
putting homeownership in it, the weights in the index, and so fort] 
All of them are studying it, technically, so we have a much more i 

formed audience than we used to have in the old days. These 
pick up any shortcoming they think they find in the index. 
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WAGE STUDIES 





Mr. Focarry. I suppose the same might 





be said of those who con 
plained about the wage survey on fertilizer. Perhaps it just did n 
seem right to them because of some person: al interest one w: ay ort 
other. You find that true in other wage surveys that are made 
various industries, do you not ¢ You cannot satisfy everybody. 
Mr. Ciacur. No. We have criticism. Sometimes a person crit 
cizes us because he does not see any particular use for it and therefor 






























































concludes ae itis not useful. Sometimes it might be because he dis 
not like the results that were in there. He might be opposed to | 





figures presented. 








Mr. Fogarry. This other survey you spoke of, was it 
sVl thetic tibers / 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. That was made by you last spring Bronte? 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. We made that a year ago. 

Mr. Focarry. It was requested by both labor ames management 7 

Mr. Cuacur. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. And I know by some Members of Congress. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr: Fogarty. I was one of them. 

Mr. Cuacur. M: any more besides you. 

Mr. Focarry. That is something that has to be done. 
get away from making a survey like that. It 
someone. 
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You cannot 
has to be made by 




















Mr. Cracur. Yes. That was a very critical survey because it in 
volved the question of how you could get good figures on the North 
and the South in the field of wages in this critical textile industry 














ror 


by someone who does not know about the index, but who criticize, 


we try tO maki 
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ere a ruling was about to be made on minimum wages. I will say 

tthe Bureau of Labor Statistics came out of that sur vey wit ha good 

putation among all groups. Labor, North and South, and manage- 
ent, North and South, all accepted the Bureau’s figures when they 
ere presented at the hearing before the Wage and Hour Adminis 

ition. There was complete approval by everybody on both sides 

the Bureau was the one agency that could do the job, 

[ remember a businessman up in Maine, near where you live, Mr. 
| ogarty, who wrote in before the wage study was made and said that 
e thought there was no solution except through a study by the Bureau 
if Labor Statistics. He thought we were the one agency everyone 
ould believe and that no private group could have made a study that 

uuld be accepted, 

Mr. Fogarty. These surveys have to be made from time to time as 
onomie conditions change in the various sections of the country, do 
iey not ¢ 

Mr. Cuacur. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. That is a responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
nent ¢ 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. We get around to these industries 
rather infrequently. In the steel industry, for example, we made a 
vage structure survey in 1938. We did not make another one until 
950. It may be a decade before we will get around to another one. 
isic rates of wages in that industry are crucial to the economy of the 
ountry and are used for years afterward. 

Mr. Focarry. Getting back to the importance of keeping this re- 

sed index up to date, because of the number of employees whose wages 
ire tied to your report, even a slight mistake would mean millions of 


lollars in a year, would it not? 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. It runs roughly 1 cent an hour, and 
that is $20 a year for each person on the contract, if he works about 
2.000 hours a year. So you are right; a small variation can cause a 
onsiderable difference in the wage decision, either up or down. 


PRIVATE FINANCING OF BLS SERVICES 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Clague, I have not had an opportunity to study 

IS survey that you have prepared as carefully as | hope to and 
ntend to, but on the whole I want to congratulate you on the work that 
ou have done. 

Perhaps after a more detailed study on my part you may convince 
ne that my idea of having industry, unions, and others pay for a 
vreater part of this work is wrong. If that occurs, I assure you that 
[ will be the first to admit it. I am sure that it will be of value for 
some time to come, not only to this committee but to others considering 
his question. 

Without objection, we will put the survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on the advantages and disadvantages of extending the pri- 
vate financing of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ services in the record 
it this point. 
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(The survey referred to is as follows :) 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF EXTENDING THE PRIVATE 
FINANCING OF BLS SERVICES 


I, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A. SUMMARY 





The House Committee on Appropriations, 82d Congress, 2d session, in its 
report on the Department of Labor, Federal Security Agency, and related jp. 
dependent offices appropriation bill, 1953, requested that “the Bureau submit 
an analysis of the advantages and disadvantages of making its activities more 
nearly self-supporting through charging the beneficiaries of these services for 
a greater portion of the cost.” It stated that “this analysis should go into tly 
pros and cons of the question from both the mechanical, administrative point 
of view and the more important phase of the possible effect on such things as 
impartiality of reports, public confidence in final data, ete.” 

The Bureau has reexamined programs currently authorized by the Congress 
and concluded that all of them serve broad public purposes; that none of them 
primarily benefit private interests. This is demonstrated, among other ey 
dence, by the heavy reliance on Bureau data for legislative purposes by cor 
gressional committees, by executive departments and agencies for carrying out 
public policies set by Congress, and by business and labor for collective bargain 
ing, business decisions, and by many agencies for research purposes. It is the 
Bureau’s view, which is supported by both its Business and Labor Researct 
Advisory Committees, that the disadvantages of extending the proportion of 
private financial support for its work far outweigh any advantages which ma 
accrue from such a policy. 

The Bureau does, however, believe that the present legislative authorization 
to charge for special services should be continued, and that where it is economica 
and efficient to undertake special services growing out of current program, th 
Bureau should continue its present policy of charging for these services. 

The major advantage of extending the work-for-pay program would be that 
the Bureau could meet important specialized needs which, because of limited 
use, could not legitimately be done at public expense. At the same time, organi- 
zations or persons needing such specialized data would avoid needlessly expensive 
duplicate collection of original data from industry. It follows that such specia 
detailed tabulations derived from data collected for general public use should be 
prepared at the expense of the user. 

Chief among the disadvantages are the potential dangers of the proposal t 
the Bureau's reputation for objectivity and fairness, Because the Bureau's data 
involve vital economic interests, private financial support might lead to charges 
of bias from individuals or groups whose interests would be adversely affected 
by the facts. The motives of an agency engaged in basic economic research 
must be above question. Other disadvantages of the proposed policy are: (1) 
Competition with private research agencies, (2) the detrimental effect o1 
smaller and less wealthy users of BLS data, (3) the likelihood that distorted 
or uneven programs would result, and (4) the difficult problems involved in 
equitable allocation of costs. 









B. CONCLUSIONS 








The preparation of this report resulted in the Bureau’s reconsideration of its 
existing policies and practices. As a result of this reconsideration and after 
considering the views expressed by members of the Bureau’s Business and Labor 
Advisory Committees, the following presents the Bureau's conclusions: 

1. We in the Bureau believe that the primary emphasis in the Bureau's work 
should be on those subjects which are of general public interest as determined 
by the Congress. Matters of such general public interest should be financed 
by public funds and not by private contributions. Consequently, the Bureau's 
regular work and all of its continuing series should be financed by regular con 
gressional appropriations. 

2. It follows then, that any kind of work for which the Bureau might charge 
outside parties should be byproduct work incidental to the Bureau’s general 
program. Such work must be relatively small in volume, must not interfere in 
any way with the continuing work of the Bureau, and yet must be so closely 
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connected to the Bureau’s activities that no other method of obtaining the 
information is equally feasible or economical. 

3. The Bureau should not attempt to undertake research or statistical work 
which would normally be done by private organizations. Therefore, in each 
case in which the Bureau considers accepting outside work, the question will 
be raised as to the possibility of private action. The Bureau will undertake 
the work then only if it would otherwise result in duplicate collection of in- 
formation from the public. 

4. It is essential that the Bureau maintain its reputation for integrity. This 
requires the application of certain additional tests to outside work. First, the 
Bureau will not knowingly undertake any work the results of which would inject 
the Bureau into a controversy in which the Bureau’s disinterestedness and fair- 
ness would be questioned. Second, the Bureau will make the results of any 
outside work available to interested parties or to the public whenever, in the 
Bureau’s opinion, such action is in the public interest. For example, whenever 
the Bureau supplies special information to one of the parties to a collective- 
bargaining situation, it is the Bureau’s policy to supply the other party with the 
identical information. This is to insure that neither party to the bargaining 
will have received confidentially from the Bureau information not available to 
the other. This same principle is applied to any work paid for by an outside 
organization. The application of this policy probably operates to cut down on 
the amount of outside work which the Bureau is requested to do. Buyers of 
Bureau information know that they do not have exclusive access to the result- 
ing data. 

5. From an administrative point of view, it is desirable, and even necessary, 
that outside work should be a relatively minor part of the Bureau’s regular 
budget. If a substantial part of the Bureau’s staff at any time were to be sup- 
ported by outside funds, there would be the temptation on the part of the Bureau 
to seek additional outside projects in order to provide a continuous flow of work. 
This, in turn, might put a strain on the Bureau’s disinterestedness in applying 
its own rules for the acceptance of such work. Furthermore, there are accom- 
panying personnel difficulties, in view of the rules of Government employment, 
which might have unforeseen and undesirable consequences for the Bureau’s 
regular program. 

6. The Bureau has generally in the past accepted considerable amounts of Gov- 
ernment work from other Federal agencies. The justification for this is that the 
Bureau as an operating organization can do the work more cheaply than would 
be possible by building up duplicate research and statistical organizations in 
other agencies. This procedure, therefore, results in overall economy to the Gov- 
ernment as a whole. Furthermore, this method avoids duplicate collection of 
information from the public and the growth of overlapping governmental activi- 
ties. Finally, it makes possible much more comprehensive use by the Government 
of any data collected by any one agency. AS an example, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in its regular budget makes provision for surveys of wage rates in key 
occupations in important industrial communities throughout the country. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics recently conducted a survey in San Francisco in which 
more than a dozen Federal and State agencies participated. All benefited from 
the economical method of having one survey serve so many different purposes. 
Furthermore, it eliminated duplicate collection from employers in the community 
and was strongly supported by employers’ organizations. 

7. It should be emphasized that there is a narrow field covered by the speci- 
fications outlined here, within which the Bureau has in the past done work for 
nongovernmental parties. There is no thought of suggesting that nongovern- 
mental work for pay be discontinued. It is the Bureau’s judgment that it is 
worthwhile under the conditions and with the protections set forth above. 


Il. BACKGROUND 
A. PRESENT WORK-FOR-PAY PROGRAM 


In 1984 the Department of Labor sought legislation which would authorize 
it to make special statistical studies at the expense of those desiring the surveys. 
Such authority was not sought as a means of supplementing funds provided by 
the Congress for regular programs, but to enable the Department to accept re- 
quests for special studies which could not be conducted with limited funds then 
available. 

A bill granting the Department this authority was approved on April 13, 1934 
(see appendix G). The act originally was limited to 1 year but was extended 
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‘reafter for biennial periods until 1989 when the legislation was ma 
anent 
rhe Bureau at no time, under this legislation, accepted requests from pri 
rties in such volume as to threaten interference with its regular prograr 
ier in terms of diversion of staff or overemphasis of particular subjects. Th, 
olume was small and the work was closely related to the Bureau's regu 
unctions. In fiscal year 1952, which is typical of recent practices, the Bure; 
rvecepted private financing from (1) the American Retail Federation and 
ted Price Variety Stores Association for the collection, preparation, 
ihlication of special price indexes required in connection with a ruling of 
1 of Internal Revenue relating to valuation of inventories for income-t 
purposes; (2) the University of California for a duplicate set of IBM cards 
eovering the 1950 expenditure survey for San Francisco; (3) the Puget Soun 
Pulp & Timber Co, for a cost-of-living survey in Ketchikan, Alaska; (4) 
city of San Francisco for partial payment of the cost of study of wages, 
aries, and working conditions in San Francisco and surrounding municipalit 
to be used as a basis to determine salaries of municipal employees; and (5 
a miscellaneous group of requests involving photostatie copies of nonconfidentia 
union agreements for various labor organizations and individuals, and a variet 
of special computations and tabulations of Bureau data not normally prepare 
published (See appendix D). 


INTERPRETATION OF HOUSE COMMITTEE'S REQUEST 

The committee report requested an analysis of the advantages and disad 
vantages of making its (the Bureau's) activities more nearly self-supporting 
through charging the beneficiaries of these services for a greater proportion of 
the cost. There would seem to be no reason, therefore, to conclude that 
committee wished to consider the advisability of making all or even most of 
the Bureau's program self-supporting. It might be reasonable to interpret the 
committee’s request in the light of the following statement in the President's 
budget message for 1948: 

“While it is not sound public policy to charge for all services of the Federa 
Government on a full-cost basis, and many services should be provided free 
the Government should receive adequate compensation for certain servi 
primarily of direct benefit to limited groups.” 

It would be impossible, in fact, to identify limited groups of beneficiaries for 
most of the Bureau’s current program. The basic series on employment, pay 
rolls, man-hours, wholesale prices, consumers’ prices, work injuries, wage rates 
productivity trends, and housing are not limited in their interest or use to selec 
segments of the public, and are obviously of such widespread interest that the 
public as a whole is in fact the beneficiary. 

It is also assumed that the committee’s inquiry was directed to services whic! 
might more logically be supported by private funds as distinct from publi 
funds transferred to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for special studies. The 
Bureau, like other public agencies, accepts projects from other Federal depart 
ments and agencies on a contract or reimbursable basis. Since this work is 
financed from publicly appropriated funds, the determination of primary inter 
est, public or private, for the purpose of this report, must be considered to have 
heen made by the agency requesting the work. 


BLS ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has two advisory committees—the Business 
Research Advisory Committee, which was established in the fall of 1947, and the 
Joint Labor Research Advisory Committee, which was reactivated in January 
1947 (see appendix F for the membership of these committees). Both of these 
have been functioning continuously since that time. These committees are con 
sulted on the scope and content of programs of the Bureau, and upon technica 
matters in which the membership has an interest. The committees are purely 
advisory, have no responsibility for decisions on the substance of programs, the 
technical methods adopted, nor the standards observed by the Bureau. soth 
committees have established technical subcommittees which meet frequently to 
advise the subject-matter divisions of the Bureau. 

These two committees represent major segments of the public. The members 
of these committees were therefore asked to consider the congressional request 
for a report on the desirability of expanding the volume of work-for-pay program 
of the Bureau. Response was made by 45 individuals who were either members 
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me of the two committees or who had been asked by committee members to 
nd their comments to the Bureau. Representative opinions and judgments of 
groups are included in the following section 


III. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


ibject to the preceding qualifications, the principal advantages and disad 
ages of charging private organizations for certain kinds of special studies 
as follows 


A. ADVANTAGES 


There were relatively few advantages that the Bureau or the members of its 
isory committees could find with respect to this proposal. Those listed below 
tain to services which would benefit specific users rather than the public as 

\ le. 

1. Some desirable work within the general area of Bureau responsibility could 

e performed which, because of the small segment of the population affected, 

id not with propriety be financed with public funds. 

Some examples are requests by small communities for consumers’ price indexes 

» be used locally but not required for the national index; requests for highly 
specialized wage data in which occupational or other detail is requested beyond 
that usually required for public understanding of wage-rate patterns or wage 

ovements, special tabulations of strike data for individual small localities; 

special price indexes such as the department-store indexes requested jointly 

y the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the American Retail Federation. 

\ member of the Business Research Advisory Committee comments as follows: 

“In general, I think the Bureau might well charge for more of its services. I 
think that in addition to the work it is doing on such broad subjects as prices 
which are of general interest, there are other fields in which the interest is 
nowhere near as general, This is where I believe the Bureau should have the 
policy of charging.” 

A member of the Labor Research Advisory Committee offers the following 
suggestion : 

“No charges should be made for services requiring relatively small amounts 
of time. However, if investigations are requested which are within the scope 
of the Bureau’s data-collection activities and which require a substantial expendi- 
ture of time, charges could be made.” 

2. Special tabulations for private uses could be provided from data already 
collected which could not otherwise be met without duplicate collection, often 
at much greater expense than if advantage were taken of work already per 
ormed by the Bureau. Examples of work done in the past and for which the 
Bureau was reimbursed are tabulations of building permits issued for gasoline 
stations, which were prepared for the Standard Oil Co., and the microfilming of 
inion agreements on file in the Bureau, for Cornell University. 

Two members of the Business Research Advisory Committee suggest: 

“If the special service is limited to a special tabulation of data already in the 
files of BLS and not elsewhere available without duplicate collection of the 
underlying data, I think BLS would be justified in making special compilations 
if such data available on a reimbursement of cost basis.”” And 

“* * * T can conceive of some work or material requested by a private organi 
zation or individual which should properly be charged for. Such would be a 
equest for tabulations that require the services of a librarian or a statistician 
rv both to bring out of the records and put together in usable form. Sueh in 
formation should be available to anyone who requests it, at the actual cost 
nvolved. 

“* * * This kind of work should be undertaken only if it is in the public interest 
to develop the new data. If there is no other way for a private organization to 
bring the information together, then it would be too bad to refuse to undertake 
it, in the absence of public funds, where a private organization or group of 
organizations is willing to sponsor it.” 

Many members of the Labor Research Advisory Committee agree with the 
opinions expressed by members of the Business Research Advisory Committee to 
the effect that 

“If the Bureau is requested to supply any organization with additional infor- 
mation, which it is not able to process for distribution, within the limits of its 
regular resources, it would seem appropriate and fitting for the requesting 
organization to defray the cost. However, the information so supplied should 
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be no more than a further breakdown of data collected in the course of a govern. 
ment-sponsored survey. It would be in the nature of a byproduct of a larger 
undertaking.” And— 

“The Bureau should make special studies at the request of private parties, 
These special studies should fall within the present programs of the Bureau, that 
is, no new program should be instituted by private funds. We should be able 
to get special tabulations of data already collected or have extra data collected 
in the course of regular collection. 

“For this extra service there should be a charge.” 

3. When it becomes generally known that the Bureau’s services are available 
for worthwhile projects on a reimbursable basis, the work of the Bureau might 
expand in proportion to the effective demand. Such work, if properly selected 
and conducted, could lead to closer and better relationships between the Bureay 
and important segments of its public and perhaps provide stronger support for 
work which should be properly financed from public funds. Such projects 
would also tend to broaden the Bureau’s resources of data, information, and 
competence, 

A labor representative remarks: “I am, however, of the opinion that the 
BLS could extend its scope of operation beyond its present capacity to the 
extent of supplying statistical material to individual parties on a fee basis, 
I would emphasize again the fact that such matters be considered beyond what 
the Bureau is already doing and not to cut back its present operation on a 
fee basis.” 

While a business representative suggests: “In general, there may be an area 
of opportunity for extending the services of the Department in the public 
interest, which may be of the greatest assistance in broadening the understand- 
ing and use of the excellent material that is currently available.” 


B. DISADVANTAGES 


Staff members of two national business associations make these general 
Statements: 

“* * * while the idea of charging a fee for special projects seems to be an 
excellent idea at first blush, more careful consideration leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that that kind of operation should be kept to a minimum * * *” 

“It would seem to be sound administrative practice as well as professionally 
propitious for BLS to minimize, to the greatest extent practicable, the size of 
its work-for-pay program supported by nongovernmental funds.” 

Representatives of the two major labor organizations comment as follows: 

“By act of Congress, collective bargaining is the declared policy of the United 
States. To carry out collective bargaining intelligently and in fairness to all 
parties, factual information must be readily available to all on cost of living, 
wage rates in effect, trends of employment, earnings and many other economic 
data. The smallest union must have access to this information on an equal 
basis with the largest union or the largest employer. The data can be useful 
only if completely dependable for accuracy, if furnished by an agency whose 
impartiality is beyond question, and if collected at regular intervals on a scale 
extensive enough to make them representative of actual conditions in the country 
as a whole. 

“* * * Tt is unthinkable that the regular basic statistical series put out by 
the Bureau could be satisfactorily financed on any basis except as a part of the 
Federal budget.” 

“We believe that the Bureau performs an essential public service which, like 
other public services, should be supported by general taxation. Far larger 
sums are expended in the fields of agriculture and business statistics, although 
labor now constitutes by far the most numerous part of the population. We 
believe we are justified in urging a considerable expansion of appropriations 
for the BLS not only for the benefit of labor but because the progress of collective 
bargaining throughout America industry is a matter of public concern, It would 
be most unfortunate for Congress to take any action which would seem to 
indicate that the activities of the BLS are of lesser public importance than 
those of other Federal agencies.” 

The major disadvantages are reviewed in the discussion which follows: 


1. Danger to Bureau's reputation for objectivity and fairness 


Over a long period, there is the distinct probability that the Bureau’s objec- 
tivity would be questioned if any considerable portion of the program were 
supported by private funds. 
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If, for example, the Bureau were to accept a reimbursable project, the results 
f which were used to settle a dispute, the Bureau might be regarded as an 
advocate for the party requesting the data. Since the ultimate use of the data 
innot be known in advance with any reasonable certainty and since the Bureau 
an never completely protect itself from unwarranted conclusions attributed to 
t, privately supported projects would be open to suspicion. 

Many business and labor representatives on the Bureau’s advisory com- 

ittees commented at length on this point. The consensus of business repre- 
sentatives on this point is reflected in this comment: 

“* * * Tf the Bureau were to allow itself to be used for the purpose of making 
studies that are partly supported by outside agencies there would be suspicion 
n the part of the public that would create grave doubt upon the value of the 
Bureau’s work. 

‘And we must not forget that the Bureau has attained a standard in this 
ountry that is probably the highest of any Government agency in its reputa- 

m for fairness, impartiality, and competence. Nothing must be done that 
might perhaps impair the high reputation of the Bureau as it now exists.” 

Minor disagreement on the part of business advisors is reflected by the follow- 
ng Statement: 

“* * * T do not believe that anyone will sincerely and honestly question the 
Bureau’s objectivity if outside payment is made for certain projects. There is 
no question, however, that the Bureau’s objectivity is and has been strongly 
juestioned by some persons who have been dissatisfied with the results of 
some studies. * * * I do not believe that the introduction of a reimbursement 
program will serve to aggravate this problem.” 

Preponderance of labor comment also discloses concern with the effect of the 
roposal on the Bureau's reputation for objectivity : 

* * The Department of Labor was established, we believe, among other 
things to assist wage and salary earners in improving their conditions, to help 
stabilize labor-management relations, and to aid the process of collective bargain- 
ng and peaceful settlement of industrial disputes. It is hard to understand 
how anyone can entertain the view that this is anything but a public service, 

f great value to the whole Nation and all of its people. * * * If parties having 
i special interest are placed in the position of bidding for information, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics would be placed in a compromising position and its 
alue as a source of unbiased facts would be seriously impaired. 

“There is today widespread acceptance among employers, unions, and the 
general public in this area that the Bureau approaches its data-gathering func- 
tions with a sincere desire for objectivity. The results of Bureau surveys and 
ndexes are freely quoted from both sides of the bargaining table, without any 
ontroversy as to the relative reliability of the source. Payment for services 
by private parties would destroy this confidence in the objectivity of these BLS 
reports * * * 

“* * * this is a destructive and highly undesirable proposal. It would des- 
troy the Bureau’s objectivity and greatly diminish public confidence in its work. 

“We depend upon the Bureau of Labor Statistics for authentic reports on 
wages, work practices, cost-of-living data, etc., and this information is vital 
to our collective bargaining processes and minimum wage determinations. * * * 
we cannot risk the prospect of contamination and loss of confidence which may 
result from a policy of service charges. 

“In my opinion public confidence in the BLS would be adversely affected if 
the Bureau were to engage in any substantial program of preparing data and 
statistics not in the public interest and done upon request and paid for by 
private organizations. In my opinion it would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for the Bureau to determine with any degree of certainty whether 
1 particular private project which it might be requested to perform on a fee 
basis would not ultimately be used to support the position of one private interest 

group against another. 

“T believe the BLS should be permitted to stand upon its own feet so far as 
costs are concerned, and not be beholden to private customers for its services. 
I do not believe we would have any less confidence in the objectivity of the 
service, but it would nevertheless be true that only that aspect pertaining to 
the inquirer who pays the bill would receive full attention.” 


2. Uneven program development 


Acceptance of assignments of “work for pay” would be likely to create an 
unbalanced program since popular activities might be expanded to unhealthy 
proportions at the same time that the currently less popular, but not less 
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regular program. 
“I heartily agree * * * 


Problem of competition with private research agencies 


Since the Bureau presumably would charge only for services which were not 
a part of its regular program, the adoption of this policy could result in dire 
competition with private statistical and research organizations. 


Business spokesmen had these comments: 
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[wo comments from labor organizations suggest : 
If the Bureau were to proceed with a program of studies for private 
groups for a fee and were to follow the plan of making such studies 
illy available, it could only result in the Bureau, in effect, becoming to some 
ent at least an agency whose projects and publications would reflect the 
res of those private interest groups who are in a position to spend considerable 

nts for work of this type 

We believe that the Bureaus of the Department of Labor were estab- 
to perform services which are of a benetit to all of the people in this 
trv. and for that reason we do not feel that only those who are able 
hase the services of these bureaus should be in a position to receive them.” 


t 
to 


( ypiple r administrative proble mis 


umber of administrative problems would have to be faced if there were 


ificant increase in the “work for pay” program 


he volume of reimbursable projects would fluctuate from year to year in 


rdance with demand and the Bureau's success in promoting new business 
vould result in 
Fluctuations in the size of the staff It is difficult to recruit experienced 
persons for short-term projects. Costs involved in setting up new projects 
ubsequent reductions in force would result in disorganization and a lower- 
of quality of staff 

b) “Work for pay” programs would require a promotional staff to obtain 

work for continuing programs in order to reduce such disorganization to a 
nimum. Such staff would necessarily be supported by public funds since pro 
otional activities, to be effective, would have to be employed continuously 

This raises the question of the propriety of a Government agency promoting 
ew business. 

c) It is difficult to devise a truly equitable formula for allocating appro 

charges for contract work For example, what reasonable procedures 

ild be adopted to distribute the cost of a given project between an indi- 
dual originally requesting the data and subsequent buyers of the same 
aterials? 

Again to what degree should administrative overhead be added to the di- 
ect cost when pricing a job? While it is possible arbitrarily to adopt a per- 
entage to be added to direct costs, it would be difficult to defend if a ques 
m of its equity were raised. In all probability, that part of the cost which 

ates to the value of the BLS as a “going concern’ would, as a matter of 

ministrative common services, be subsidized by congressional appropriation 
rather than charged to the user. 

Finally, should a charge be assessed for jobs, however small, or only for 

s which are sulfliciently large that the direct cost of the service exceeds the 
ists of accounting, billing the customer, and other miscellaneous costs. If the 

ter, how should this point be determined ? 

Representatives of the Business Research Advisory Committee contend 


that one of the essential reasons why the Bureau has such a high 
standing is because of its excellent staff. If the Bureau were to depend in part 

on support by outside agencies and such support would fluctuate of necessity, 

hiring and firing of workers as the work increases or decreases would disor- 
inize the staff. 

“Undoubtedly paid service programs would inject fluctuations in employment 

ithin the Department. To attempt to keep the volume of work undertaken 
vithin the capacities of a normal staff will be found difficult. 

. Presumably the Bureau would find it necessary to avoid alleged 
discrimination by charging for any service requested by any individuals, organi- 
ations or governmental agencies, requiring the development of statistical ma- 
terial not available from the activities currently being pursued by the Bureau 
on its own account. In making such a charge the Bureau would have to 
decide whether to require reimbursement only for out-of-pocket or direct ex- 
penses or to include also a proportion of the general overhead of the Depart- 
ment. Certainly a fruitful source of controversy would be created under almost 
any such determination made by the Bureau in this respect, and I would con- 
sider this phase of the undertaking one of the objectionable features of the 
proposal 
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“* * * The establishment of proper charges for services would be extreme 


difficult, especially if they were to be such that no part of the taxpayers’ mone, 
would be used as a partial subsidy. 

“It seems unlikely that the Bureau would attempt to recover the complete costs 
of doing a service for a private party. Inevitably some portion of the cost (over 
head, at least) would be borne by the Bureau. This seems to provide a reago) 
why private parties might be led to request services through the Bureau rather 
than from private engineering organizations. 

“An exact formula for division of total cost between the Bureau and the ry 
questing private party does not suggest itself at this time. It appears only tha 
the relative portion to be borne by the private party should be in inverse ratj 
to the extent of possible public interest in the project. The smaller the extent of 
possible public interest, the larger the relative share which should be borne | 
the private party.” 

Labor representatives comment as follows: 

“We think it is impossible to set up a cost-accounting system sufficiently refined 
to serve the purpose of affixing joint costs of projects where more than one part) 
requests information, and this would result in an inequitable distribution of suc} 
costs, 

“* * * the proposal is impossible from an administrative point of view. 

“* * * if private requests come for identical information within a year fror 
initial request, the cost of providing such data should be split between the severa 
parties. 

“The extent of fluctuations in program levels is, 01  ourse, serious, and would 
be much more serious if the Bureau’s budget would depend upon favors received 
from private organizations. It might result in greater curtailment of the Bu 
reau’s functions than we now have by the limited budget.” 


6. Problem of ownership 


If it is assumed that any contract work for private uses would be related t 
regular, publicly financed work of the Bureau, the question of ownership would 
certainly arise. If, for example, a request were to be made for greater detai 
than would normally be acquired or presented, could the Bureau consider the 
additional detail as belonging jointly to the Bureau and the buyer and, therefore 
publish the additional detail with other material presented in the study? Should 
the Bureau retain primary ownership? How would this affect the buyers’ sched 
ule of publication, or a buyer's possible preference to retain the material in un 
published form? 

Opinion on these questions by members of the Business Research Advisory 
Committee suggests: 

“* * * T believe -that primarily they belong to the group who is paying for 
them. On the other hand, I can see no reason why you should keep thém for 
the exclusive information of the paying group. Perhaps, as a general gesture 
to the public, you can make them available on the basis that if an inquirer wants 
to come to the office and copy these statistics they will be made available. How- 
ever, you would have to have this clearly understood by the private group at the 
outset. 

“If it is decided to enter the paid-service field, I believe that the results of any 
paid undertaking should be made available to all. 

“The Bureau, in writing should reserve the right to publish studies con- 
ducted for private interest for payment. Such studies should either be pub- 
lished unde rthe Bureau’s imprint or made available to all on an inspection 
basis. 

“If the BLS is to maintain the integrity of its statistical program, it must 
stand ready to control its services in the interest of the public and treat all ap- 
plicants for special services alike. Information once compiled must be made 
available whenever requested. * * *I should say the Bureau must stipulate 
that all material derived as the result of a reimbursable propject be made avail- 
able to the public as requested. The Bureau should accept requests for its 
services on an individual basis and avoid the serious problems which might 
arise in trying to undertake studies only with the concurrence of all parties 
involved, which may be unknown to the Bureau. 

“* * * Tf the BLS does make such compilations and publishes them with 
the Bureau’s imprint they should be made generally available to others than to 
the requesting organization without charge.” 
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APPENDIX A 
PUBLIC NATURE OF THE WORK OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics was set up by act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1913, creating the Department of Labor with executive rank. Prior 
to that date, the Bureau functioned as the Bureau of Labor, Department of 
Interior (1884-88); the Department of Labor, without executive rank (1888 
1003) ; and the Bureau of Labor, Department of Commerce and Labor (1903-— 
13). Legislation required the Bureau “to acquire and diffuse among the people 
of the United States useful information on subjects connected with labor in the 
most general and comprehensive sense of that word.” From time to time Congress, 
through legislation, has directed the Bureau to undertake specific functions, or 
through appropriation acts has authorized additional specific studies. The Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics has thus acquired responsibility for statistics on em 

oyment, hours and earnings, prices, productivity, wages, industrial relations, 
occupational-outlook studies, and foreign-labor conditions. 

Currently, the Bureau’s program is concerned with the measurement of levels 

d trends of employment, hours of work, earnings, productivity, wage rates, 
prices in primary markets and at the consumer level, work injuries, housing, 

nd other construction. The program also provides wage data by occupation, 
ndustry, and locality, strike statistics, studies of developments in collective 
bargaining, and analyses of the provisions in collectively bargained contracts, 
studies of occupational outlook, and information on labor conditions in foreign 
ations. In collaboration with the Department of Defense, the Budget Bureau, 
ind other Federal agencies, the Bureau is developing a technique which will 
permit a quick appraisal of the effect which changes in production goals for one 
r more segments of the economy will have on the overall production pattern 
ind On manpower requirements. 

These activities, for the most part, do not differ from the functions exercised 
by the Bureau in the 1880's. Subject-matter fields have remained much the 
same, but the scope of activities has expanded, and analyses of the data have 
been given greater emphasis. Business, labor, and the public generally have 
learned to make better use of statistical tools, and the tools themselves have 
been improved. In general, there has been a greater awareness of the need for 
technically sound, currrent, objective economic data—data which are available 
in continuous series. 

There has also been a growing recognition of the value and use of economic 
research in legislation, and in formulation of governmental policy. Thus, in 
recent years, many congressional committees have used BLS data extensively in 
their consideration of national problems and policies. A few illustrations may 
be pertinent. In the hearings and studies undertaken by the Joint Committee 
on Housing (see H. Doc. 629, SOth Cong., 2d sess.), the committee made extensive 
use of both construction and price statistics compiled by the Bureau. As part of 
the investigations of the Subcommittee on Unemployment, Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, there was published the Handbook of Regional Statistics as 
a joint-committee print, 8lst Congress, second session. This handbook was pre- 
pared for the subcommittee by the BLS and is based largely on BLS data concern- 
ng employment, unemployment, construction, and wages. In the report of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency on 8. 3936 (The Defense Production 
Act of 1950), testimony of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics was cited concern- 
ing the rise in prices since the outbreak of the Korean war. The report cites 
various Bureau price indexes. The Bureau wage data were used in hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, 
Sist Congress, first session. Bureau data on strikes and earnings were cited 
in testimony before the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 82d Con- 
gress, in its hearings on amendments to the Defense Production Act of 1951. 

The public interest in the Consumers’ Price Index was reflected in a report 
of a special subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor (Steed 
committee), 82d Congress. The committee directed attention to the question 
Should the Consumers’ Price Index Receive the Support of the Congress? and 
commented thereon as follows: 

“In view of the importance of the Index, the subcommittee feels strongly that 
it is imperative that adequate financial support be given to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for this work by the Congress. In addition, it is clear that the tech- 
nical perfection of the Index depends to a large extent upon an adequate budget. 
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The subcomiittee believes that the Consumers’ Price Index has become 
important that it must be regarded as a fixed charge upon the Government 
should not be subject to yearly fluctuations in budget and at the same 
be required to do the same amount of work. 

‘By this, the subcommittee does not mean to recommend that the Bure; 
undertake any program which it sees fit. However, we feel it is of vital 
portance that when the Congress has indicated the scope of the work which they 
wish the Bureau to undertake, the Bureau must then be given adequate fu 
to properly do the work and that funds must be available from year to yea 
Unlike some Government programs, the issuance of a statistic of this type a 
pends alinost completely upon continuity of effort. It is impossible to cut thy 
work one year and increase it the next on the same project. Once the peri 
has passed it is too late then to secure prices for that period and the iniormatio; 


can never be recovered.” 
APPENDIx B 
STATEMENTS BY rWO MAJOR LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


imerican Federation of Labor 


This proposal is of special concern to organized labor because of fundamenta 
principles involved and because of the reliance unions place on services of the 
Bureau 

By act of Congress, collective bargaining is the declared policy of the United 
States. To carry out collective bargaining intelligently and in fairness to a 
parties, factual information must be readily available to all on cost of living, 
wage rates in effect, trends of employment, earnings and many other economi 
data. The smallest union must have access to this information on an equa 
basis with the largest union or the largest employer. The data can be usefu 
only if completely dependable for accuracy, if furnished by an agency whose im 
partiality is beyond question, and if collected at regular intervals on a seak 
extensive enough to make them representative of actual conditions in the country 
as a whole 

The large expense of carrying out such statistical programs and the importance 
of impartiality point to the Federal Government as the only agency equipped ti 
do this work. It is unthinkable that the regular basic statistical series put o 
by the Bureau could be satisfactorily financed on any basis except as a part of 
he Federal budget. For the Bureau to have to solicit funds, and be subject t 
the resulting uncertainties and pressures, would destroy its usefulness as a 
mpartial agency, make proper planning of programs impossible, and impair the 
splendid service it now performs for labor, management, and the public in general 

Beyond this practical aspect of the question there is also the matter of right. 
The American Federation of Labor has consistently maintained that it is the 
responsibility of the United States Government to supply its citizen groups with 
the information they need to carry out their essential economic functions 
Labor, management, and other public groups have a right to expect this service 
from their Government, and to insist upon it. Collective bargaining must iron 
out very real problems and issues. It would be absurd and destructive to permit 
it to be hampered by controversies over the facts because adequate factual infor- 
mation was not available. If fees were charged for data needed in collective 
bargaining, thousands of smaller unions would be unable to secure it and would 
thus be unjustly penalized and handicapped. 

Muere is also the problem of improving the Burean’s services to make sur 
they are adequate to meet the needs of unions and the publie in general. Wifl 
the growth of unions, the extension of collective bargaining and the increasi! 
complexity of modern industry, steady improvement and exnansion of econormis 
ind statistical data has been essential for both management and labor. The 
ureau of Labor Statistics has endeavored to meet this need, and has improved 
its programs, but has never been able to provide all the information unions need 
ond have requested 


We wish therefore to stress the urgency of improving and expanding the basi 
statistical data and other information furnished by the Bureau and financed 
is a part of the regular Federal budget, and increasing the Government funds 
available for this purpose. Since unions have no other agency to which they 


can turn for information as they do to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureat 
i 


shoul 


give special consideration to the needs of unions when planning for thi 
expansion of its federally financed services 
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We believe that the policy of charging for services should not be expanded 
| the Bureau's present practices. Detailed breakdowns of data, which are 
ted but not published because they are not of sufficient public interest, 
1 be furnished free of charge when the work and expense involved are 

Work done on a fee basis should be limited to the more expensive break 
s of existing data and to special collections of data made at the request of 
en group to provide information not obtained as a part of the Bureau's 
ar work It would be most unsuitable to place any of the Bureau's re ir 
series or programs on a fee-charging basis, or for it to undertake inter 
studies on a reimbursable basis. The Bureau should not become at 

ey for contract work Chis would interfere with its regular programs 
should like to call special attention to the fact that wage and small-salaried 
ers are the largest economic group who depend on the Federal Government 
formation service, numbering about 50 million persons, compared to 4 mil 

farmers and 6 million salaried or self-employed business executives, 


ress of Industrial Organizations 
We believe that the Bureau performs an essential public service which, 
other public services, should be supported by general taxation. Far larger 
are expended in the fields of agriculture and business statistics, although 
now constitutes by far the most numerous part of the population. We 
e we are justified in urging a considerable expansion of appropriations 
the BLS not only for the benefit of labor but because the progress of collective 
iinng throughout American industry is a matter of public concern It 
d be most unfortunate for Congres to take any action which would seem 
licate that the activities of the BLS are of lesser public importance than 

e of other Federal agencies 

We are continually confronted in collective bargaining with a lack of adequate 
rmation on many essential points While the employers have access to 
ny types of facts from their own records, these are not usually accessible to 
inions. Any decrease in BLS activities would be grossly unjust to labor 
realize that some private organizations which receive support by collecting 
for employers would like to see the Government withdraw from activities 
he same areas We trust that Congress will not yield to such argu- 


. 
APPENDIX © 
SAMPLE CONTRACTS 


ntract with the American Retail Federation 
HIS CONTRACT, entered into this 24th day of October 1947, by the United States 
Department of Labor, hereinafter called the Department, represented by the 
ntracting officer executing this contract, and the American Retail Federation, 
ereinafter called the Federation, witnesseth that the parties hereto do mutually 
cree as follows: 
(ARTICLE I (a). The Department of Labor, pursuant to the authority con- 
ned in Title 29, Section 9 of the United States Code and in accordance with 
request of the Federation, agrees that the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department, hereinafter called the Bureau, shall construct “Department Store In 
entory Price Indexes” for the period January 15, 1941, to January 15, 1947, on an 
nual basis, and semiannually thereafter (until September 30, 1948), for which, 
i Federation agrees to pay to the Department the actual cost of such work, 
vhich is estimated at approximately $50,000. 
b). In consideration of the foregoing, the Federation agrees to pay to the 
Department as follows: 
(1) Upon execution of this contract by both parties, the Federation agrees 
to pay to the Department the sum of $16,000 as an initial payment 
(2) The Federation agrees to make the following additional payments to 


the Department at the times indicated: 


January 1, 1948 ; $12, 000 
April 1, 1948 11, 000 
July 1, 1948 , 11, 000 


30904 
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(3) The Federation agrees to pay to the Department from time to tim 
during the course of performance and at the completion of the work such 
additional amounts as the Department shall estimate to be necessary for thp 
actual cost of performance of this contract. In the event that the sums 
which will have been paid by the Federation under the above provisions x. 
ceed the actual cost, as determined at the completion of the work, the De 
partment agrees to reimburse the Federation for any amounts in excess of 
the actual cost, or to apply such amounts to any work to be performed under 
an extension of this contract pursuant to article V. 

ArticLe II. The Department, in consideration of the payment to be made 
by the Federation, hereby agrees to perform the services as outlined in the 
attached statement entitled “Department Store Inventory Price Indexes,” whic 
is hereby made a part of this contract. Within the limitations of article I () 
of this contract, it is mutually agreed that the services outlined in the attacheq 
statement may be modified by written agreement of the parties provided that the 
Federation shall pay in accordance with article I (b) (3) such additional cop. 
pensation as may be necessary. 

ARTICLE III. The Federation agrees to assist and eooperate with the Bureap, 
insofar as possible, in securing necessary information from the Federation's 
membership in the execution of this contract. 

ARTICLE IV. The Federation agrees that the Department Store Inventory Price 
Indexes, as soon as they are completed by the Bureau, will become public domaip 
and may be published accordingly. 

ARTICLE V. This contract, upon completion, may be extended from year t 
year by a change order attached to this contract, the terms of which are mutually 
agreed upon by both parties. The Federation agrees that in the event it does 
not desire to extend this contract, or any subsequent change order, it will notify 
the Bureau to that effect 90 days before the completion of this contract or any 
subsequent change order. 

ArtTIcLe VI. This contract shall become effective immediately upon its execu 
tion by the contracting officers representing the Bureau and the Federation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have executed this contract as of the 
day and year first mentioned above. 

U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
By Davip A. Morse, 
Acting Secretary of Labor 
AMERICAN RETAIL FEDERATION, 
By WaLTeR Morrow. 


DEPARTMENT STORE INVENTORY PRICE INDEXES 


Nature of the index 

These price indexes will be of the weighted aggregate type with weights based 
upon department-store inventories. Weights will be subject to revision eac! 
year. 

Price data 

The bulk of the prices used in constructing the department store inventory price 
indexes will be those normally collected in 34 large cities in the United States by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Consumers’ Price Index. These prices 
will include not only those obtained from department stores, but also those from 
other establishments where moderate-income families normally purchase. Prices 
will be collected personally by Bureau representatives on or about the 15th of 
each month. 

The Bureau now obtains prices in 10 key large cities every month and in the 
remaining 24 cities quarterly at the rate of 8 each month. That is, prices in 
New York City and 9 other large cities are obtained every month, whereas prices 
in Buffalo and 7 other cities are collected in January, April, July, and October; 
prices in Atlanta and 7 others in February, May, August, and November; and in 
Baltimore and the 7 remaining cities in March, June, September, and December 
At the end of each 3-month cycle, prices have been collected in each of the 34 
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cities in the Consumers’ Price Index.’ Tests have shown that the method 
adopted by the Bureau gives a reliable national average. 

In addition to the commodities for which prices are regularly collected, in the 
future the Bureau will, to the extent necessary within its judgment, collect prices 
for a selection of additional items which are important in department-store 
stocks. Prices of more items in such departments as sundries, millinery, hand- 
pags, handkerchiefs, and piece goods, and also a wider price range in apparel 
and housefurnishings may be necessary. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics will continue its current practice of pricing 
by specification. 

Weights 

The weights to be used in calculating this index will be based upon detailed 
item inventories from a small number of stores supplemented by departmental 
inventories from a larger number of stores. The Bureau assumes the cooperation 
of the trade in obtaining these data—on a confidential basis. The Bureau will 
undertake the necessary analysis of these data to insure accuracy and consist- 
ency of the weights. 

Index groups and periods 

The Bureau will publish department-store inventory price indexes for at least 
10 or 12 homogenous groups of departments as well as a store total on a national 
basis. These indexes will be computed and published semiannually, commencing 
with the index for January 15, 1948. 

All index numbers will be dated as of the 15th of the month in which the data 
were collected. The Bureau will endeavor to have all the indexes available 
between 45 and 60 days after collection. 

Back data 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics will compute these price indexes for 1 month 
in each year for the period 1941-47. These indexes will be in as great detail as 
possible, but the Bureau reserves the right to curtail the number of group indexes 
below the standard established above. This reservation is made because (a) no 
supplementary price collections can be made for past dates; (0) detailed weight- 
ing information for departments and articles may not be available. 


The Bureau will utilize wholesale price series in its file to supplement the retail 
information wherever necessary and possible. 


Publication of index 


The Bureau will publish the department-store inventory price indexes as soon 
after they are completed as possible. 


Advisory committee 


So far as practicable, the Bureau will appoint an advisory committee to make 
these indexes as useful as possible, to modify technical sections, and to review 
the results of testing procedures carried out by the Bureau. Members of this 
committee will represent trade, Government, the consulting technicians; the 
chairman of such committee will, if appointed, be the Chief of the Prices and Cost 
of-Living Branch (or an alternate named by the Commissioner of Labor Statis 
tics). This committee shall have the authority to approve any changes in the 
department-store inventory price indexes which are indicated by experience with 
the indexes after they are in operation. 


1This is the program adopted as of July 1947 because of budget limitations. ‘The 
schedule for pricing individual cities is : 


Monthly : January, April, July, Oc- February, May, August, No 
Birmingham tober—Continued vember— Continued 
Boston Indianapolis Scranton 
Chicago Kansas City Seattle 
Cincinnati Manchester Washington 
Detroit Portland, Oreg. March, June, September, De- 
Houston Richmond cember : 

Los Angeles Savannah Baltimore 

New York February, May, August, No- Jacksonville 
Philadelphia vember : Memphis 
Pittsburgh Atlanta Minneapolis 

January, April, July, Oc- Cleveland Mobile 
tober : Milwaukee Portland, Maine 

Buffalo New Orleans St. Louis 
Denver Norfolk San Francisco 
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Contract With the Ame an Federation of Radio Artists 


CONTRACT, entered int lis Ist day of July 1948 by the United St 
nt fF Labor lereiné > ‘alled the Department, represented by 

tract, and the American Federation of Ra 

that the parties hereto 


to the authority contair 

tates Code and in accordance with the re« 

of Lal Statistics of the Departn 

ection with a survey conducté 

employment and earnings of 1 

ation a report concerning t he employment, eart 

types of work done, length of experience, and education of such artists, inclu 
such add ‘ ated information as the Bureau shall determine, for whicl 
Federation ag . pa o the Department on or about July 15, 1948, the 
of $2,000 represer rt actual additional eos the Department of furnis! 

h information t he Federatio1 

ArtTicLe II. T) sureau will furnish the Federation with penalty enve 
and return evelopes which the Federation agrees to address for mailing by 
Bureau to approximately 10,000 members of the Federation. 

Artic.e III. The Federation agrees to assist and cooperate with the Bur 
insofar as possible, in securing necessary information from the Federation’s m 
bership in the execution of this contract. 

ArticLe [V. Ti au agrees to tabulate and analyze the information 
tained and to prepare a final report. The Federation will be consulted regardir 
the proposed tabulati 

ArticLe V. The Federation agrees that as soon as the final report is prepar 
by the Bureau, it will become public domain and may be published accordin 

Artic.e V1. This contract shall become effective immediately upon its ex¢ 
tion by the contracting officers representing the Department and the Federat 

IN WITNESS WHEREOFP, the parties hereto have executed this contract as of t 
day and year first mentioned above. 


U. S. DepaRTMENT oF LABOR, 


By Jonn W. Gipson, 

Acting Ser reta u of Labor. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Raptio ARTIS1 
By Georce HELLER, 

Vational Executive Secret ry. 


; 


yand County, ‘Contract fo Wage Survey for ¢ 


Commission, September 17, 1951 


AGREEMENT 
4 + ‘ » 4 “4 * 


Now, THEREFORE, the parties hereto in consideration of the convenant 
hereinafter set forth agree as follows 


* A * . * 


g) It is mutually agreed that all original reports containing data supplied 
firms participating in the survey, and all copies therof, which disclose the identi 
of the source of specific data reported in the survey, shall remain the sole a1 

xclusive property of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

h) All reports, listings and compilations submitted to the Commission by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics relating to the survey conducted by the Bure 
Labor Statisites as herein set forth, except-those specifically excluded in subpara- 
graph (g) above, shall become the joint property of the Commission and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

i) For the performance of the above mentioned services, and upon satisfactory 
completion thereof, the party of the first part shall pay to the party of the second 
part the cost of typing and printing the reports required by the Commission as 
specified in subparagraphs (c), (e), and (f) hereof and one-half the cost of collecting 
the data as specified in subparagraphs (a) and (d) hereof, but not to exceed thi 
maximum sum of Thirty-five hundred ($3500) Dollars, and the obligation of th 
City and County of San Francisco under this agreement shall not under a1 
circumstances exceed the sum of Thirty-five hundred ($3500) Dollars. 
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ij) The Personnel Director and Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, as 
Executive Officer of the Commission, and/or representatives designated by 
shall be available at all times during the course of the survey by the Bureau 

Labor Statistics, for the purpose of reviewing the methods, scope and progress 

the survey, and in order to consult and advise with the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
thereon to the end that the survey shall be conducted in a manner mutually 
factory to the Commission and the Bureau of Labor Statisites. 


* * * * 


Ciry AND County oF SAN FRANCISCO, 
sv [s] H. H. Jones, 

Purchaser of Supplies, Party of the first part 

SUREAU OF LABOR Statistics, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
By [s] Ewan CLAGueE, 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Party 0; the second part, 


ApPpENDIX D 


non-Fedéral eramb i “sable contracts epled by the BLS, 


) 


fiscal years 1934-52 


Congre Yontract Congre 
ional sional 
appropri- Fiscal year appropri- 
itions to Num ations to 


the BLS the BLS 


2, 919, 499 
4, 227, 183 
4, 582, 454 
6, UD, 7.00 
4, 028, O78 
4,397, 000 
6, 484, 700 
920. 00 7. 720. 700 


requiring machine tabulation are accounted for as one contract in 
extent the number of contracts is understated. 


APPENDIX I 


MEMORANDUM REQUESTING ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS’ OPINIONS 
ON EXTENDING THE ‘‘WORK-FOR-PAY’’ PROGRAM 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
Wash ngton 25, D. C., July 31, 1942. 
Memorandum 
To: Members of Business Research Advisory Committee; members of Standing 

Committee of the Joint Labor Research Advisory Committ 
From: Ewan Clague. 

Subject: Congressional request for a report on charging for BLS services. 

You will reeall that I reported to you that the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations had requested that the Bureau report to it on the 
ros and cons of charging for certain of the Bureau’s services 

Che request of the House committee was worded as follows: 

* * before next year’s hearings, the Bureau submit an analysis of the advan- 
ages and disadvantages of making its activities more nearly self-supporting 
through charging the beneficiaries of these services for a greater portion of the 
cost. This analysis should go into the pros and cons of the question from both 

mechanical administrative point of view and the more important phase of the 
possible effect on such things as impartiality of reports, publie confidence in final 
9 


t 
data, ete 

We are, at the present time, developing materials to present in the report 
requested by the committee, and I would therefore appreciate receiving your com- 
ents and advice within the next month A review of advantages and disadvan- 
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tages to the Government, the Bureau, and the users of Bureau materials of charg- 
ing for Bureau services will very likely disclose wide variations of opinion among 
users, and perhaps differences in conclusions reached on the various programs of 
the Bureau. 

Among the factors which will affect conclusions reached in the report are: 

1. The degree to which payment for services may be regarded as affecting the 
Bureau’s objectivity, and therefore public confidence. 

2. The difficulty of determining the line of demarkation between data required 
in the public interest, and that which satisfies a private interest solely, and whether 
there is a legitimate field for the latter type of project. 

3. The determination of whether material requested by and paid for by private 
organizations should be made available to other agencies or organizations, and 
whether it should be published with the Bureau’s imprint. 

4. Possible extent of fluctuations in program levels, resulting from uncertainty 
of continuing financial support. ; 

These are obviously not all of the factors which will receive consideration 
They may, however, suggest other factors we should consider, and we would 
appreciate your views on them. 

There are also certain specific questions on which it would be useful to have 
your opinions. 

a. Should the Bureau stipulate that all material derived as a result of a reim- 
bursable project be made available to the public if requested? 

b. Should the Bureau refuse to prepare special data which will be used in con- 
nection with labor negotiations unless both parties request the data? 

c. If you feel that the Bureau should prepare such data on the request of 
only one party, should such data then be made available to the other party (a 
automactically or (b) on request only? 

d. Where and how should the Bureau draw the line in determining whether to 
charge for a particular service? 
® It is assumed, of course, that the Bureau would refuse to accept a reimbursable 
project, if the size or complexity of the project would interfere with the Bureau’s 
regular program. 
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MEMBERSHIP FOR 1952 OF BUSINESS RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Henry Bahr, secretary, National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

ten D. Black, James McCreery & Co. 

Grover C. Brown, ‘secretary, Committee on Industrial Relations, American 
Iron and Steel Institute 

Robert W. Burgess, formerly economist and actuary, Western Electric Co., Ine. 

Harry A. Cobrin, executive secretary, Clothing Manufacturers Association of 
the U.S. A. 

Miles L. Colean, economic consultant 

Raymond B. Crean, vice president, Apparatus Sales-Eddystone Division, Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp 

William J. Donald, managing director National Electrical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation 

Leonard A Drake, economist, Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia 

Stephen M. DuBrul, executive in charge, Business Research Staff, General 
Motors Corp. 

F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, manager, Construction and Civic Development Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

H. E. Foreman, managing director, The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc. 

Martin Gainsbrugh, chief economist, National Industrial Conference Board 

John C. Gebhart, director, Research Department, National Association of 
Manufacturers 

Abe Hackman, vice president and controller, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 

Colonel Alexander R. Heron, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

George P. Hitchings, manager, Economic Analysis Department, Ford Motor Co 

Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., economist, Armstrong Cork Co. 

Lester S. Kellogg, Deere & Co. 

Henry Matter, executive vice president, The Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 
Inc. 
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i H. Norgren, economist and research assistant, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc. 
Robert A. Sayre, manager, Wage Division, Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Association of American Railroads 
Emerson P. Schmidt, director, Economic Research Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
Vrs. Frida F. Selbert, secretary, National Machine Too] Builders Association. 
arence O. Skinner, Automotive Parts Manufacturers Association. 
William H, Smith, director, Department of Research and Analysis, San Fran- 
cisco Employers Council. 
forace C. Stringfield, assistant to executive vice president, accounting, United 
States Steel Corp. 
Leo Teplow, associate director, Industrial Relations Division, National Associa- 
nm of Manufacturers. 
eodore E. Veltford, manager, Copper and Brass Research Association. 
Merrill A. Watson, president, Carpet Institute, Inc 
edric Wolfe, research associate, Business Research Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co, 
arles E. Young, economist, Weyerhauser Timber Co. 


MBERSHIP JOINT LABOR RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE BUREAU OF 
LABOR STATISTICS 


rican Federation of Labor: 

George W. Brooks, research director, International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of United States and Canada. 

Cornelius R. Gray, research direetor,! Building and Construction Trades 
Department. 

David Kaplan, economist,! International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America. 

Margaret Scattergood, staff economist, American Federation of Labor. 

Soris Shishkin, research director,! American Federation of Labor. 

Lazare Teper, research director, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

Florence G. Thorne, research director,? American Federation of Labor. 

Frank B. Powers, research director,? The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
of N. A. 

ongress of Industrial Organization: 

Solomon Barkin, research director, Textile Workers Union of America. 

Otis Brubaker, research director, United Steelworkers of America. 

Katherine P. Ellickson, associate director of research, CIO Department of 
Education and Research. 

Woodrow L. Ginsburg, research director United Rubber Workers of America. 

Rosalind Schulman, research director Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers. 

Nat Weinberg, research director, United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America. 

Railway Labor Executives’ Association: 

George Cucich, research director, Railway Employees’ Department. 

Carl Huhndorff, research director, International Association of Machinists. 

Frank L. Noakes, research director, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 

Ray J. Westfall, research director, The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 


APPENDIX G 
[Publice—No. 157—73d Congress] 
(S. 2689) 


AN ACT To authorize the Department of Labor to make special statistical studies upon payment of the 
cost thereof, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Department of Labor be, and hereby is, 
authorized, within the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, upon the written 


! New 1953 members. 
*Served in 1952; will not serve in 1953, 
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request of anv perso! 
: ; 


o make special statistical studies relating to employ 
urs of work, wages, and other conditions of employment; to prepare fro 
records special statistical compilations; and to furnish transcripts of its 
tables, and other records, upon the payment of the actual cost of such work 









the person requesting it 







Sec. 2. All moneys hereinafter received by the Department of Labor in pa 
of the cost of such work shal be deposited to the credit of the appropriat 
t bureau, service, office, division, or other agency of the Department of La 






which supervised such work, and may be used, in the discretion of the Secret 
of Labor, and 1 





vithstanding any other provision of law, for the ordinar 
penses ol such agency and or to secure the 






special services of persons wl 












neither officers nor emplovees of the United States 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Labor shall preseribe rules and regulations for 
enforcement of this Act; and the Secretary of Labor shall make a report to ( 
gress, at the beginning of each regular session, giving a detailed statement show 
1) the name of every person for whom work has been performed under 
authority of this statute, (2) the nature of the services rendered to him, (3 
price charged for these services by the Department of Labor, and (4) the ma 
in which the moneys received were deposited or used. 

SEC 1. This Act shall cease to be effective one year after the date of its « 
ment 


Approved, April 13, 1934. 






he above law was extended by the following acts: Public Law 34, 74th Cong., 49 Stat. 154 (until Ap 
Public Law 149, 75th Cong., 50 Stat. 259 (until April 13, 1939); Public Law 35, 76th Cong. (‘‘wit 


ion as to ti Sec. 3 of the above act was repealed on August 7, 1946. See Public Law 61 
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CITATIONS TO LEGISLATION CONCERNING rH! BUREAT O} LABOR STATISTI 




















wit 





1. Act of Congress, March 4, 1913, creating the Department of Labor 


executive rank (37 Stat. 736, 5 U.S. C., see. 611 
2. (a) Act of June 7, 1884, creating the 








Bureau of Labor in the Departme: 
of the Interior (1884-88) (23 Stat. 60 


Act of June 13, 1888, creating a Department of Labor (1888-1903 
Stat. 182 






Act of February 14, 1903, whereby the Department of Labor was plac 
under and made a part of the Department of Commerce and Lal 
32 Stat. 827 






d) Act of March 14, 1904, whereby the name was changed to the Bureau 
of Labor in the Department of Commerce and Labor (33 Stat. 136). 

In addition to the general authorization found in the act of June 13, 1888 
(25 Stat. 182, 29 U.S. C., see 1), see also the following citations relating to t! 
programs listed: 

3. Price and Cost of Living Indexes (act of March 4, 1913, 37 Stat. 737, 29 U.S. ( 
sec. 2 and act of March 2, 1895, 28 Stat. 805, 29 U.S. C., see. 5). 

Employment Statisties (act of July 7, 1930, 46 Stat. 1019, 29 U.S. C., see. 2 

5. Productivity and Technological Developments (act of June 7, 1940, 54 Stat 
249, 29 U.S. C., see. 2b). 

}. Occupational Outlook: Report of House Committee on Appropriations (H 

Rept No. 333, 76th Cong., Ist sess. (1939 p. 8). 











1 














7. Wages and Industrial Relations: 
a) Wages: Section 11 (a) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended (52 Stat. 1066, 29 U.S. C., sec. 211). 
b) Industrial Relations: Section 211 (a) and (b) of the Labor Manag: 
ment Relations Act, 1947 (61 Stat. 156, 29 U. 8. C., supp. V, se 
181 
8. Foreign Labor Conditions (act of March 2, 1895, 28 Stat. 805, 29 U.S. ¢ 


sec. 0). 








Mr. Ciaauer. As I indicated to you in my statement, we do have 
the hope that we can do more on this matter. For example, there is a 
large unused volume of family expenditure data in the hands of the 
sureau. We have twice requested you for money to publish the 
results. The previous survey of 1934-36 was published at Govern- 
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it expense, many volumes of it. We are now really making an 
xperiment in seeing if we cannot get that work paid for by some sort 
ff outside help. In the course of it we will also discover the difficulties, 
mitations and possibilities of charging, so I do want you to know 
hat we have tried to find areas in which we could get private financing 


for some of our work. 
UPGRADING IN DepARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Clague 

\{r. Dodson, as you know, from time to time during these hearings 
ve have been discussing the question of upgrading in the.various 
yireaus of the Department of Labor. It would be very helpful if 
ou could furnish for the record the number of positions in the Depart- 
ment at each grade for each of the years 1947 through 1952, and the 
percentage of the total accounted for by each. 

\Ir. Dopson. As you look at it, you will have to take into considera- 
on, for example, the fact that we have had some new operations 
ome into the picture. The Wage and Hour Division is an example 
we gave the other day, of how an inspector starts off at one level and 

was determined as the inspection work became more difficult that 
the whole group of inspectors, numbering 500, would be upgraded 


luring the course of the vear. 
Mr. Bussey. I think a foot note furnishing that explanation should 
be inserted so that a true evaluation can be made. 


Mr. Dopson. Yes 
The requested information is shown in appendix A pp. 446 through 


158.) 


Monpbay, Marcu 2, 1953 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 
WITNESSES 


FRIEDA S. MILLER, DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU 
MARY N. HILTON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF RESEARCH 
FRANCES A. AMBURSEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FIELD SERVICES AND 


COORDINATION 
JAMES A. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
V. 8S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRE- 


TARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amounts available for obligation 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $360, 000 $360, 000 
nobligated balance, estimated savings 
Obligations incurred 360. 000 360, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


eporting on conditions affecting women 
$145, 630 $130, 900 
idards and pol 136, 030 136, 500 
ym | lation 
51, 850 50, 500 
management se 44, 601 42, 100 


360, 000 
Bowe 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estir 


Total number of pern 
Full-time equivalent 
Average number 


Average salaries anc 

General scheduk 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services 
Permanent positior 314, 909 
Part-time and temporary po yn 465 
Regular pay in ex 52-we ; 257 


Payment above basic rat 269 


Total personal ser\ 319, 900 304, 000 
Travel 0, 749 9, 200 
Transportation of thing 625 600 
Communication service , 495 2, 400 
Printing and reproduction }, 343 
Other contractual services 


ther agencies ‘ 2, 268 


Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred es 378, ‘ 000 360, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate) 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year...........__- er 3, 577 $30, 746 | $29, 346 
Obligations incurred during the year 378, 201 360, 000 360, 000 


,778 390, 746 | 389, 346 


Deduct 
Unliquidated obligations, end « 
Adjustment in obligations of pr 


y 
rye 


f 
io 


ea anes | , 746 | 29, 19€ 


Total expenditures icone’ 390, 736 361, 400 | 360, 150 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations ete , 455 331, 750 | 331, 750 
Out of prior authorizations Edenké % 3, 281 29, 650 | 28, 400 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We now have before us for consideration the 1954 appropriation 
request of the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. We 
welcome you back to the committee, Miss Miller, 

Miss Mituer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bussey. We will be pleased to hear from you at this time. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Mituer. I would like to take this opportunity to tell you 
about the work of the Women’s Bureau, and to present what we 
believe to be a minimum budget for carrying out our assigned re- 
spol nsibilities. 

The Women’s Bureau was established as a permanent part of the 
Labor Department by act of Congress in 1920 to meet the need for 
special attention to the problems of workingwomen. This act re- 
quires the Bureau to formulate standards and policies to promote 
the welfare of wage-earning women, improve their working conditions, 
increase their efficiency, and advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment. 

Throughout the years the Women’s Bureau has viewed this job 
as meaning that it should provide services by way of facts and advice 
through every available channel to assist the workingwomen of this 
country, Who today number over 19,000,000. 

Spec ‘ifically, we have gathered facts about women’s W ages and their 
working conditions. We have assisted States, through sharing 
mutual experience, to develop legislation to improve the conditions 
of workingwomen. We have provided information concerning the 
kinds of jobs which offer the best opportunities for girls planning for 
their future, or about to choose their first job. We have helped to 
open up opportunities for older women, Negro women, and other 
special groups who need employment. 


AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS HELPED BY WOMEN 8 BUREAU 


I would next like to tell you who the people are that we help and 
that come to us for assistance. They include: 

(1) States that are considering labor laws for women or trying to 
improve their administration. 

(2) Employers, especially those in areas where labor is in short 
supply, and who are employing women in large numbers for the first 
time and want to know about training programs for women, good 
employment practices, and similar matters. 

(3) Trade unions interested in improving the working conditions 
of their women members. 

In this connection you will be interested to know that the report 
of the executive council of the A. F. of L. to its convention last 
September included a statement that “the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor provides excellent data and other 
information on the problems of women who work.”’ 

(4) Vocational counselors and guidance people from high schools 
and colleges who advise young women concerning their future careers. 
In the year 1952 the Women’s Bureau received more than 2,000 
requests for information from schools, teachers, and counselors, and 
an additional thousand directly from individual students. 

(5) Women’s organizations and civic groups whose programs 
commonly include educational and promotional activities to help 
women workers. During the past year, for example, women’s organi- 
zations have had programs in the fields of equal pay, hours, laws for 
women, and jury service for women. Much of the factual information 
which these groups use in developing their programs is provided by 
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the Women’s Bureau. I feel it should be emphasized that over thy 
years these clubs to which millions of women belong have be 






among the most significant forces for improving the conditions of 
workingwomen 

6) Other Government agencies who call upon the Women’s Bure 
for help with their own programs. During the past year, for — 
the Bureau of Employment Security invited the cooperation of 
Women’s Bureau in a joint program to expand the supply of women 
clerical workers, an occupation in which there is a widespread shortage 
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PUBLICATIONS 





think it m ay 





| be helpful if I explain to you in a bit more detail 
the ways by which we oaths the services and assistance for which 
we are asked. One way is through our publications, which « 
sent out in answer to requests, and which people 
Government Printing Office. 

Certain of our publications bring together basic factual informa- 
tion concerning the numbers of women workers, their age distribution, 
marital status, the occupations in which they work. 

Examples of such publications are the Handbook of Facts on 
Women Workers and Women as Workers (a Statistical Guide) 
Others bring together in the same way information digesting provi- 
sions in laws—for instance, minimum-wage laws and orders, hours of 


work, rest and meal periods, and laws governing plant. facilities for 
women. 


‘an be 
at the 









can buy 








Another series of publications describe women’s opportunities for 
employment in particular occupations and outline the training re- 
quired. At the present time we are preparing such bulletins on the 
occupations of professional and practical nursing where there are 
shorts ages. 

We also publish popular leaflets on subjects of current interest 
Two leaflets concerning older women workers—one addressed to the 


prospective employers of older women and the other to older women 
themselves—illustrate material of this type. 












DIRECT PARTICIPATION 

















We also provide assistance by sending staff members to participate 
in conferences and to confer directly with groups who request special 
advisory service on important questions. 

Although our staff resources are limited, we have during the past 
year participated in a number of vocational guidance conferences 
several in Negro schools just starting work in this field—and in several 
conferences on problems of the aging, and have consulted directly 
with a number of States on such problems as minimum-wage admin- 
istration, equal pay, and hours of work. 

[ have talked briefly about what kinds of services the Women’s 
Bureau provides and the groups who ask for and. use our assistance. 


At this point you may be wondering what is the size of the job ahead 
the job now facing this Bureau. 
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MAJOR ASPECTS OF JOB AHEAD 


| want to emphasize what still remains to be done for the millions 
of women who are working in the low-wage industries for lone hours 
with no protection by way of minimum wage and hours laws. Studies 
which we have made show clearly that the great majority of these 
women work because they must to support themselves and others, 
and that their earnings are low. 

In 1950 there were about 3 million women with income of any 

nd who were heads of families. Three-fourths of these women had 
an income of less than $2,000, and half of them had an income of less 
than $1,000. The median income for this group of women was just 
about $1,000, by comparison with a median income of almost $3,000 

male family heads. 

We find that there exists a general impression that practically all 
workers are assured by the Faw Labor Standards Act a wage of 75 
cents an hour and overtime after 40 hours, and that women not 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act are covered by State 
minimum-wage laws. 

Unhappily, such is not the case. The best estimate that we can 
make indicates that almost half—47 percent—-of the workingwomen 


io 


in the United States are not covered by any minimum-wage provisions 
Of those covered, about two-thirds come under the Federal law and 
the other one-third under State laws. This means that about 8 million 
workingwomen are not thus protected. 

\ letter we received only last week brings this situation to life 
perhaps more clearly than any statistics. This is what the woman 
writes 

[am writing for a friend. She only earned a wage of $1,600, for 1 vear 

supports a family, to uri 
Could you answer a few questions for us? 


| Is the 75-cent-an-hour law still on, because so mal are now 
” 


PAaVINgL 


re anv law to protect us litthe workers? This woman works 
factory, so just what can be done? 
Please answer this soon as you can. * * * Just please understand a lo 


earner: $1,600 is awful small for a family person. 


As I have indicated, much of our legislative research and technical 


assistance has as its purpose assisting States and women’s organiza- 
tions and civic groups who are actively working to improve the con- 
ditions for these millions of workingwomen not now covered by the 
protections so many regard as an established part of our way of life. 

An example of work in this area is now in progress in Alabama 
One of the Congressmen from that State urgently and rep itedly 
requested us to help those in his State who were working to improv 
the employment conditions of women. Alabama has no minimum- 
wage nor any maximum-hours law for women. Fortunately, we were 
able to send a field representative to help the women’s clubs, labor 
unions, and State officials who are presently working for at least an 
hour law in that State. The need and demands for our services in 
this general field are large and continuing and represent an important 
part of the work vet to be done. 

Another important subject which | have already mentioned, on 
which we are continually pressed, is help to young women who are 
making career plans and considering their job chances in various lines 
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of work. Demands of this kind come from vocational and employ. 
ment counselors in high schools and colleges, from young women 
themselves, and from employe rs who are faced with worker shortages 

Not many people realize that for the next decade, at least, we are 
faced in the United States with a general shortage of young women 
workers. The low birth rate of the thirties and the high marriage and 
birth rates of the war and postwar years have limited the number of 
young women available for employment. 

In view of this general shortage of young women workers, and the 
short supply of workers in a number of critically important women- 
employing occupations, the job choices which young women make are 
of great significance e to our entire economy, and the bulletins which 
the Women’s Bureau prepares to assist young women to take the 
proper training and make the best occupational choice are of particular 
importance. The demand for such information is continually mount- 
ing, and we regret that staff limitations prevent our expanding this 
program. 

It is equally important to the economy that the best and fullest use 
be made of certain groups of women workers who habitually suffer 
from discrimination in seeking employment and advancement. I am 
thinking particularly of Negro women and of older women workers 

All of us have rece ntly awakened to the fact that the population as 
a whole is living longer, and that the average age is moving upward. 
Moreover, women tend to live longer than men and also to have an 
employment pattern different from men’s. Commonly, women work 
for a number of years before marriage and parenthood, withdraw from 
the labor market, if they can, w hile the children are growing up, and 
then increasing numbers of them seek to find work again in their middle 
years. However, many times an older woman finds difficulty in 
obtaining work because of arbitrary age restrictions. 

It is in the interest of everyone that. arbitrary restrictions should be 
broken down and that those who want to work be given an oppor- 
tunity to do so at the highest level for which they are qualified, rather 
than allowing them to be an unproductive burden on our economy. 
To do all the work needed on this subject is, of course, beyond the 
resources of the Women’s Bureau. However, because of the growing 
concern with this problem, we plan to continue to do as much work as 
we can on it. 

I have taken time to sketch briefly three of the most important 
aspects of the job now facing the Women’s Bureau Naturally our 
program covers many other matters of concern to workingwome n, 
and I shall be glad to answer questions which you may have con- 
cerning any part of our work. 


1954 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The Women’s Bureau is requesting the sum of $360,000 for the 
1954 fiscal year. This amount is the same as that appropriated for 
the Bureau in 1953, and I believe it is a minimum budget for carrying 
forward our responsibilities under the law. It provides for a staff 
of 58, the same number as in 1939 and in the preceding years of that 
decade. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Miss Miller. 
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| must admit that the Women’s Bureau is the first agency of Gov- 
ernment that has come before this committee and not asked for an 
increase for fiscal 1954 over fiscal 1953. I have been vainly hoping 
that some agency would come up here with a request that was less 
than 1953. I hope the rest of those we have to hear from will not 
disappoint us. 

Miss Mituer. Mr. Dodson knows more about that than I do. 

Mr. Bussey. Are more women employed in industry now than 
during the last war? 

Miss Miututer. Not more, but almost as many. The maximum 
number of women employed in industry during the war was 20% 
million. It is about 19% million now. 

Mr. Bussey. May I ask what State the letter you referred to in 
your statement was from? 

’ Miss Miter. Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bussey. Does not Pennsylvania have a minimum-wage law 
for women? 

Miss Mituer. Yes; it does. It has a law that authorizes the State 
to fix rates by way of minimum-wage boards. The woman said she 
was working for a factory, and typic ally, of late years, States have not 
fixed rates in areas where they believe it is interstate employment. 
We suspect that this woman was probably doing homework for a 
factory. 

RELATIONSHIP TO WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Mr. Bussey. I could not help noticing that in your statement you 
dwelt at considerable length on the matter of wages and hours, and 
I was wondering if the W age and Hour Division of om Department 
of Labor did not handle a great deal of that work, or practically all 
of it? 

Miss Miuter. No, sir. The Wage and Hour Division is an en- 
forcement agency whose staff is made up of persons who go in and 
inspect the records pertaining to those who are supposed to be pro- 
tected by the terms of that law. They do not cover nearly all the 
plants that come under the law, let alone doing anything about 
investigating the wages and hours of people who are not covered by 
the act. 

FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. How much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget 
for for fiscal 1954? 

Miss Miuier. $400,000. 

Mr. Bussey. And they granted the same as last year, or $360,000? 

Miss Miuuer. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL IN DIVISION OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Bussey. On page 4 of the justifications you have an item of 
2 positions in the Division of Research, for an amount of $111,665. 
W hat do those 22 people do? 

Miss MituEr. They do all the factfinding in the fields other than 
labor law that the Bureau carries on at all. They do such things as. 
the studies of older women workers that I mentioned in my statement; 
they do the job-opportunities studies, which we feel are one of the 
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tion of census data, on which such documents as the Statistical Guid, 
are based. In fact, the work of more than three persons per yea 
goes into the answering of inquiries that require at least a day’s wor 
Lo complete them. 





















USE OF DATA COMPILED BY BUREAU OF CENSUS AND BUREAU 
STATISTICS 


OF LABO 


Mr. Busnty. I was under the impression that a great deal of thay 
information was prepared by the ‘Bureau of the Census and th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Miss Miiier. | wonder if we might give you a concrete illustratio 
of what we mean by ‘“‘working with census data.’ I asked Mrs 
Hilton to have this information ready, because I think some peopl 
in the Department were not clear on what we mean by it. 

Mr. Bussey. I notice this item comes under the heading “Investi- 
gating and reporting on conditions affecting women workers.” Ce: 
tainly the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
must compile a great deal of data regarding women workers? 

Miss Mintuter. The Census is a storehouse that is not ever reall 
exhausted of data, but much of that data, like the food you put into 
foodlockers, is no good until you get it out and prepare it for human 
consumption, 

The Census furnishes books as big as the red documents ther 
which, in tiny print, contain a great deal of detailed material not 
headed up for particular types of citizens. Then they have othe 
information that is never processed. 

What we do, and what many other agencies do in their particular 
fields of interest, is to take that raw material and bring together 
significant things found in various places, such as unemployment, 
occupational distribution, marital status of women, women with 
children, and furnish it in summary form. Another special topi 
worked out is the story of the quantitiative distribution of women 
as far as their part in the economy of this country is concerned. 

That is why we emphasize that we work with census material 
Practically the same situation, though on a smaller seale, is true with 
regard to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has been pursuing a study of clerical workers. Its funds 
were for carefully specialized purposes, and it has not gone into thi 
earnings of women in that study. Women clerical workers numbe1 
about 5 million. Their earnings are a matter of concern to 
people. We are allowed—and that is a very 
producing results 
issue it 


man\ 
economical way of 
to use their raw material, to process it, and to 
Hach time we can do this, rather than going into the field 
and gathering the raw material, we know we have accurate facts, and 
we furnish valuable material that is of nationwide application. 








RELATIONSHIP TO BUREAU OF LABOR 





STANDARDS 







Mr. Bussey. How does the work described under ‘‘Promotion of 


standards and policies’ differ from the work of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards? 


much-needed parts of our work; they do the analysis and interpreta. 
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\liss Minter. This work includes the whole of the editorial work 
the Women’s Bureau. Five people are engaged in that. It 
ludes the whole of our central files. It includes our correspondence, 
answers to all requests for publications, and so forth, that we get, 
d for other materials that do not require original research t 
swer them 
You will notice the first thing under ‘‘Permanent positions’ is 
vision of Field Services and Coordination.”” That is the small 
croup of people who go out and provide to the YWCA, to business 
id professional women, and to women’s colleges who are having 
ational counseling conferences, the end result of the research we 
e done 


[his activity includes also two persons who prepare popular material 


the result of our research work. So that while the werk is similar 

nature to the extent that it is the production of popular material 
sed in advising, it is in the field that we, rather than the Bureau of 
ibor Standards, are prepared to talk about, that of women and their 
roblems. 

Vii SUSBEY | was confused when I recalled that on page t of the 

stifications for the Bureau of Labor Standards that Bureau is re- 

esting a sizable amount of funds for what they term ‘‘develop- 
it and promotion of sound labor laws and labor practices.”” They 
ave 46 positions detailed for the activity. I wondered if there 

ild be any duplication of work involved? 

Miss Mituer. May I ask that Mr. Dodson explain that to you? 

\Mir. Dopson. Both Mr. Connolly and | explained that the Women’s 
Bureau specialized in women’s problems 

Miss Mituer. There is a long established administrative order in 

he Department which excludes from them ant assigns to us the 
vork of developing afd promoting labor laws for women. 

\Ir. Bussey. I understood Mr. Connolly to say that the work of 
iis Bureau included everybody. 

\ir. Dopson. He said at times there might be a piece of legislation 
hat included men, women, and children, and in that case women 

ould be included, and the Women’s Bureau would do that on a 

int basis; but where the legislation referred exclusively to women, 

vould be referred to the Women’s Bureau for handling. 

Miss Miiier. As you know, there are the legislative reporting 
ervices which, in vears like this one when practically all State legisla 

res meet, bring us weekly a flood of bills. Those bills that relate 
© workmen’s compensation, to safety, and other things of that sort, 
are processed by the Bureau of Labor Standards. All bills that 
elate to women’s work are processed by the Women’s Bureau 
Inquiries about them from you people on “‘the hill” or from women’s 
organizations and so forth are replied to by us. The annual summary 
s worked up and issued by the Women’s Bureau. 

Mr. Bussey. It appears to me that some of the bulletins you have 
isted on pages 8 and 9 of your justification are a duplication of 
bulletins listed on page 5, under the title “Investigating and Reporting 
m Conditions Affecting Women Workers.’ Does that mean that 
part of the Bureau is responsible for a part of the work on the publi- 
‘ations, and another part of the Bureau is responsible for the other 


1 +9 
Dart! 
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Miss Mituer. No, sir. The business of reading manuscripts, get. 
ting them to the printer, and so forth, is done in the Special Services 
Division. Therefore that list of bulletins—and it is a duplication— M 
the bulletins are the same insofar as they have been published. mak 


RELATIONSHIP OF BUREAUS RE LEGISLATIVE ADVISORY SERVICES 17 
STATES 


Mr. Bussey. On page 10, under “Advisory services on legislation 
affecting the welfare of women workers,” you have a request for eight 
positions for a total of $50,500. Does the Bureau of Labor Standards 
have funds for legislative proposals regarding women? 

Miss Miuuer. No. 

Mr. Dopson. If a legislative proposal comes through that covers 
men, women, and children, there has to be consultation between th, 
the two, but they have no moneys for carrying out any operations 
regarding analyses of legislation particularly for women. 

Mr. Bussey. But to a certain extent that does involve duplication: 
does it not? 

Mr. Dopson. I would say the way we handle it we have eliminated 
duplication. There is consultation when a bill cuts across all kinds 
of workers. 

Mr. Bussey. If a State wants help in regard to labor laws, they 
have to deal with two different bureaus if women are affected? 

Mr. Dopson. Not necessarily. If a State wants a labor law that 
cuts across all types of workers, it could go out from one bureau. 
But the Bureau of Labor Standards would consult with the Women’s 
Bureau and get their comments in regard to the provisions affecting 
women. On the other hand, if the item that affects women is the 
major part of the problem, the Women’s Bureau might carry on direct 
correspondence with the State people. 

Mr. Bussey. [f the bill is mostly concerned with women, but other 
parts may be concerned with men and children, then the Women’s 
Bureau would get the information pertaining to men and children 
from the Bureau of Labor Standards and incorporate that information 
with their own comments regarding women in reporting back. to 
whatever agency was making the inquiry? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. Most of the States have women’s units within 
their labor departments. How many States, Miss Miller? 

Miss Mituer. About half. 

Mr. Dopson. About half the States have women’s units within 
their labor departments. 

Miss Mitier. And there are recognized areas, for instance work- 
men’s compensation, where women have the same rights as men under 
that law, but the Women’s Bureau does not touch that, because it is 
technical work and we do not have facilities to cover that. Very little 
of the safety legislation, except weight-lifting laws, would apply 
particularly to women, but machine guarding and things of that kind 
we do not handle; we do not have the staff. When it comes to equal 
pay legislation, that is for women. Hours laws are for women except 
in the case of miners. Most categories of laws in the States have 
natural division line. 
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STAFF OF DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Mr. Bussey. At the bottom of page 10 of your justifications you 
make this statement under ‘Narrative description of program’”’ 

The Bureau also advises on Federal legislation of special interest to women and 

pplies technical assistance and materials for work with international bodies such 


1e ILO, the U. N. Commission on the Status of Women, and the Inter-American 
mmission of Women. 


How many people do you have in the Division of International 
Cooperation? 

Miss Minuer. Seven. 

Mr. Bussey. What grades are they? 

Miss Minter. Miss Ambursen will answer that. 

Miss AMBURSEN. One 13; one 12; one 9; and four clerical assistants. 

Mr. Bussry. What is the total cost of that Division? 

Miss AmMpursSEN. About $50,000, but that is paid from State De- 
partment funds and not Labor Department funds. 

Mr. Bussey. The entire amount is paid for by the State Depart- 
ment? 

Miss AMBURSEN. Yes. 

PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I was looking over the list of current publications of 
the Women’s Bureau the other day. There are a few that I would 
like to ask you to comment on. Woman Suffrage Among the Na- 
tions—what kind of a study was that? 

Miss Miututer. That was a review and summary of material pub- 
lished by the Secretary General of the U. N. as a result of his review 
of what had happened in the member countries of the U. N. by way 
of extension of political rights of women. That is information that 
we are asked for a good deal by the women’s organizations. 

Mr. Bussey. The next one I have checked is, Reply of United 
States Government to Questionnaire of United Nations Economic 
and Social Council on the Legal Status and Treatment of Women. 

Miss Mixiuer. Yes. That is a substantial piece of work which the 
Secretary of State requested the Secretary of Labor to take the 
responsibility for. The request came from State in June 1947, and 
within a few days the Secretary of Labor replied, agreeing that he 
would take the responsibility, and he delegated it to the Women’s 
Bureau. It was for the very reason that the Women’s Bureau is the 
single central agency in the Government that has information on the 
various phases “of law that affect women in specific and particular 
ways, that that delegation was made, and because work with the legal 
status of women is one of our continuing responsibilities. 

The replies are now about completed. They were undertaken to 
cover only about half of what the United Nations wanted. They 
wanted the statute and judicial determinations thereunder. Since 
we have to do it for the 48 States and Territories, it is a tremendous 
job, and we could not undertake to give any interpretations, but the 
information on the statute law has been completed for those replies, 
and we have been asked to bring it up to date, but that is minor. 

Mr. Bussey. Under “Women in Other Countries” you have listed 
the following publications: 
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Advance of Women in Japan, the Past 6 Years 
Filipino Women—Their Role in the Progress of Their Nation 
Social and Labor Problems of Peru and Uruguay 

Women Workers in Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay 

Women Workers in Brazil 

Women Workers in Paraguay 

Women Workers in Peru 

Do these publications all represent research and editorial work do 
in your Bureau? 









Miss Miritter. The South American ones were done by the woma 
who is the Chief of the International Division. The Latin America 
werk is an interchange. We have a number of women coming he: 
on exchange, and she at intervals is sent to the Latin America 
countries. Those reports are the results of her trips. 

The Filipino Women is a nine-page mimeograph, and is a report 
that grew out of the training program of a young Filipino woman why 
was sent here by her Government to prepare her for her work in thi 
Department of Labor, and primarily to make a study of our labor a: 
civil law. 

Mr. Bussey. How about Advance of Women in Japan, the 


6 vears? 












‘Miss Mitier. We have had a few Japanese women here, but wi 
have advised them by correspondence very largely You may knovy 
that the occupation forces in Japan, in the course of establishing a 
civil government, set up in their Ministry of Labor a Women’s Burea\ 
and gave it substantial responsibility in a situation where wome1 
workers had been extremely exploited. [I will give you more info: 
mation on that if you wish, but otherwise will let it go with that 
statement 














Only last week I discussed this with the woman who, as a lieutenant 
in the Army, was responsible for the work. They felt that it was 
difficult to make the Japanese women who were put in charge of this 
Bureau see what the job Was without bringing them here. She told 
me, with great emphasis, that their observations, their apprenticeshi 
in various of the women’s divisions in the State labor departments 
where we put them, and their training with Mrs. Hilton, who gav 
them some indoctrination on how we do our research and fact-finding 
work, resulted in what she feels is a program that is growing indig 
enous; and it was from the information she sent back after thos 
visits that this brief report was made. 































SALI 





AND OTHER DISTRIBUTION OTF PUBLICATIONS 

Mr. Bussey. I will skip over some of the other publications in 
this list, but I wonder how many of these are sold and how many ar 
given away? 

Miss Minter. Can you give us some help on that, Miss Ambursen? 

Miss AMpurSEN. The sales in the last fiscal year on something 
like the Lega! Status of Women in the United’ States of America 
amounted to 2,000 copies. I believe our free supply of that was 
about the same, but has not been exhausted. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you furnish a table for the record showing 
the number of the various publications sold and number given away? 


Miss AMpuRSEN. I shall be glad to. 
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Busney. Just for the year 1952 would be all right 
ss AMBuRSEN. That would be the most complete one. 
information referred to follows 


Relat 
ent Outlook 
ent Outk 


W 


March 198 
Jar uary 
Decem ber 


s bulletin, the 
t 1948—Jur 


A 
\ 


| Status of Wor 
tori nd Possessions 
ite Minimum-Wage I 
upplements, Bull 
yment Opportuniti 
ons of Women 
ite Labor Laws for Womer 
State Labor Laws for Womer 


ymer ilvsis of Regu ory Laws Apr 
y Laws, Maternity Law 
te Labor for Women: Analysis of Industrial Home May 
Work iW 
State Labor Laws for Women: Explanation and Appraisal Aug. 12, 
Medical and Other Health Services Series The Out 
look for Women 
In Professional Nurse Occupations Mar. 26, 1946 
As Practical Nurses and Hospital Attendant May 28, 1945 
As Medical Record Librarians (supply exhausted) May 31, 1945 
As Women Physicians July 28, 1945 
As X-ray Technicians do 
As Women De s Dec. 26, 1945 
10 As Dental Hygienists Oct. 15, 1945 


wotnotes at end of table, p. 404 
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Distribution of Women’s Bureau publications, as of June 30, 1952 \—Continued 


6 


10 


| Women in the 


Name of publication 


BULLETINS—continued 

As Physicians’ and Dentists’ Assistants (supplyexhausted) - -. 

Trends and Their Effect Upon the Demand for Women 
Workers 


Negro Women War Workers...- 
Women Workers in Brazil 
Women’s Wartime Hours of Work—The Effect on Their 
Factory Performance and Home Life. 
Women Workers in Ten War Production Areas and Their 
Postwar Employment Plans 
Employment of Women in the Early Postwar 
With Background of Prewar and War Data 
Women Workers in Powe: Laundries 
Women’s Occupations Through Seven Decades 
Earnings of Womer Selected Manufacturing Industries, 
1946 
Community Household Employment Programs 
Science Outlook for Women in 
Science sneial introduction to the series 
Chemistry 
Biological Sciences 
Mathematics ar 
Architecture and Engir 
Physics and As my 
Geology, Geography, and Meteorology . 
Women’s Bureau Conferer 1948, The American 
Woman—Her Changing Role as Worker, Homemaker, 
Citizen 
Working Women’s Budgets in 13 States 
State Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders, July 1, 1942-July 
1, 1950. Revised Supplement to Bull. 191. 
The Industrial Nurse and the Women Worker 
of Special Bull. 19 
Federal Service 
Part I. 1923-47 
Women in the Federal Service: Occupational Information. 
Part II 
Women’s Jobs 
Bull. 218 
Night Work for Women in Hotels and Restaurants 
Home Economics Occupations Series 
The Outlook for Women 
In Dietetics 
The Outlook for Women in Sccia] Work. 
mary 
Women in Higher-Level Positions 
Women Workers and Their Dependents 


Period, 


Series I he 


d Statistics 


eel ing 


Revised 


Trends in Employment, 


Advance and Growth. Popular version of 


| Maternity Protection of Employed Women 


SPECIAL BULLETINS 


Effective Industrial Use of Women in the Defense Program 

Lifting and Carrying Weights by 
Revised 

Safety Clothing for Women in Industry 

Washing and Toilet Facilities for Women in Industry 

Women’s Effective War Work Requires Good Posture 

Part-Time Employment of Women in Wartime 

When You Hire Women 


LEAFLETS 


The Women’s Bureau 
Equal Pay for Women 
Recommended Standards for Employment of Women 
State Minimum-Wage Laws 

Working women and Unemployment Insurance 
Women’s Eligibility for Jury Duty. Revised -- 


Its Purpose, Its Functions---- 


Your Job Future After College ; one ones 
Current Publications of the Women’s Bureau. 


(Revision | 


| Dee. 


| Aug. 
General Sum- | 


| May 


Women in Industry. | 


Date received 
from GPO 


Feb. 20, 1946- 
Sept.23,1946 


July 2, 1945_... 
Apr. 5, 1946 
Mar. 28, 1947... 


Nov. 12, 1946.... 


Jan. 23, 1947... 


Sept. 8, 1947 
Dec. 28, 1948... 
May 12, 1948 


May 24, 1948 
Feb. 11, 1949_.. 


Aug. 27, 1948_. 
Aug. 13, 1948 


June 30, 1948 a 


Jan. 3, 1949 e 
June 30, 1948_-. 
Dec. 16, 1948... 


Aug. 20, 1948.... 


May 1952 


January 1951-_- 


September 1949___- 


Jan. 23, 1950 
June 19, 1950. - 
August 1950 
20, 1949 


21, 1950_- 
Mar. 28, 1952. 
Sept. 15, 1950_- 
6, 1952 
May 1952 


| June 23, 1950 


Mar. 21, 1950 
Dec. 11, 1950 
Sept. 14, 1951 
Feb. 23, 1950... 


| Oct. 31, 1950.-..-.- 


Nav. 27, 1951-- 
Sept. 28, 1948_. 


July 24, 1951 


| 

} Cumulat 
free d 
butior 
June 30, 


10. ( 
20, 
4,7 


5 


65, 90 


13, 8 





1 Includes all printed publications except 2 groups: (1) those 17 publications which were included in an 
earlier list, and (2) those publications which had no distribution whatever in fiscal year 1952. 
2 Data not available. 
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COST OF ABSORBING WITHIN-GRADE SALARY ADVANCEMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Dodson, I notice in you: justifications that you 
show under “‘Increases’’ for practically every appropriation item, an 
amount for within-grade promotion costs. Is that not contrary to 
the spirit of the Bureau of the Budget regulations? 

Mr. Dopson. No. The Bureau of the Budget did not allow us 
any money for within-grade promotions, but it 1s a factual charge, it 
issomething we must face. So what we have done is show the amount 
for within-grade promotions and then deduct it by lapses. 

Mr. Bussey. Is this a net cost? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. All of the figures that we show on that within- 
crade promotion item are net cost. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any way you can assure the committee that 
it is an accurate figure? 

Mr. Dopson. It is on a head-count basis, if the people stay with 
us. We do not have such a large staff that we cannot estimate it 
on a fairly accurate basis. It is not a formula basis, but a head-count 
basis. 

Miss AMBURSEN. It is accurate as of the date it was prepared. 

Mr. Bussey. Would it be too much trouble to prepare a table of 
the actual net cost of within-grade promotions from 1943 to 1952? 

Mr. Dopson. I think 1943 goes before Ramspeck, but it would be 
quite a job. What we would have to do would be go back and really 
pull out the records of each employee. 

Mr. Bussey. What year did the Ramspeck Act go into effect? 

Mr. Dopson. It has been on the books for a long time. 

Mr. Bussey. That is why I mentioned 1943. 

Mr. Dopson. But to go back to 1943 would mean pulling out all the 
pay cards, and some of the pay cards have been placed in the inactive 
files, 

Miss AmMBursEN. I think we only have them for 3 years. 

Mr. Dopson. We are not asking for money for this. We are show- 
ing you we have to absorb through the lapse method the cost of these 
Ramspeck promotions. 

Mr. Bussey, I was trying to get an understanding of how this 
thing is working out, and, because this happens to be a small bureau, 
I thought that it would not be such a big job to make an analysis. 

Mr. Dopson. Let us go back to 1952, but if we go too far back it 
will require a lot of digging. 

Mr. Bussey. Let me think that over a little bit, and I will speak 
to you later about how far back I would like to have you go. 

(See p. 40.) 

Mr. Fogarty. Miss Miller, as usual you have made an excellent 
presentation in behalf of the Women’s Bureau. I have had the 
pleasure of listening to you 6 or 7 years. 

w Miss Mituier. Thank you very much. 


IMPORTANCE OF WORK OF BUREAU 


Mr. Fogarty. How many women are working at the present time 
in the United States? 
Miss Miuier. About 19% million. 
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Mr. Fogarty. And you are the only Government agency working 
at the present time with women who are employed? 

Miss Mitier. That is right. 

Mr. FoGartry. There is no other agency to whom they can tur 
for advice and leadership regarding their problems? 

Miss Mitier. That is correct 

Mr. Focarry. As far as the Wage and Hour Division is concerne: 
as you said, that is only an enforcement agency, and it can only en- 
force the laws of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, which deal only in the production of goods in 
interstate commerce and Government contracts? 

Miss Mituier. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. And the problems of women in those groups covered 
by the provisions of these statutes are not as great as the problems o{ 
women who do not belong to unions or who do not work in interstat 
commerce or on Government contracts; the latter group is the oy 
that really needs attention; is it not? 

Miss Miuier. That is completely right Women are a minority 
group in manufacturing, but a major group in clerical work and sales 
work and such as that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Of course when the State legislatures are meeting 
as they are now in most States, when bills affecting the rights of wome: 
are pending in the States, it is only natural that they appeal to you? 

Miss Mitier. It is natural and it happens. 

Mr. Fogarty. You spoke about the homework done in connectio1 
withsome manufacturing operations. It is still going on to some extent 
is 1t not? 

Miss Mituer. Yes 

Mr. Fogarty. All over the country? 

Miss Mituer. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. It is very difficult to help this situation or even to 
find out about it? 

Miss Miuuier. It is one of the most difficult things to get you 
hands on. 

Mr. Focarry. That is where women are most exploited? 

Miss Miiumr. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Rhode Island is highly industrialized, but we have 
that situation in the jewelry trades, where women are earning about 
25 cents an hour for work they do in their homes. 

Miss Miter. That is true in New York State, it is true in the State 
of Maine, it is true in the Southwest; it appears in all sorts of places, 
unfortunately. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Busrey. Thank you. We appreciate your coming before us 
this morning. 

Miss Mriuer. Thank you. 
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WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM R. McCOMB, ADMINISTRATOR 


F. GRANVILLE GRIMES, JR., DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 
JOHN C. FRASER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 


VERL E. ROBERTS, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
RAYMOND G. GARCEAU, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
WILLIAM B. GROGAN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
vy. 8S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 
1954 estimate 


tion or estimate 


erred to 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees Compensa- 
tion,’’ pursuant to Public Law 134 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security,’’ 
it to Publ Law 134 
and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
uant to Public Law 134 
ies and expenses, Defense Production Act 
’ pursuant to Public Law 134 
vari und expenses, Office of the Secretary of Labor,’’ 
pursuant to Public Law 134 
ilaries and expens« Office of the Solicitor, Labor,’’ 
pursuant to Public Law 134 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
om non-Federal sources 
bursements from other accounts 


bursements from 


Total available for obligation k 7. 639, 13% 7, 639, 000 
bligated balance, estin 


Obligations incurred , 424, 293 7, 639, 139 7, 639, 000 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prope 
3. C. 481 ( 


Obligations by activities 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


tion of compliance and enforcement $7, 493, 437 $6, 711, 299 $6, 711, 160 
tandards and determinations_-_-. 300, 266 337, 965 337, 965 
ions and interpretations 159, 732 153, 700 153, 700 
Ex e direction and managem¢ 119, 547 120, 805 120, 805 
Central administrative services 351, 311 315, 370 315, 370 


Obligations incurred 8, 424, 203 7, 639, 139 7, 639, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Total number of permanent positions 1, 618 1, 375 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 5 5 
Average number of all employees 1, 498 1, 308 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades | 
Average salary $4, 772 $4, 995 | 
A verage grade : a GS8-7.2 GS-7.5 | 


Personal services: | 
Permanent positions $7, 118, 922 $6, 486, 760 
Part-time and temporary a 19, 514 22, 000 | 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 27, 380 24, 950 
Payment above basic rates 47,873 42, 500 


Total personal services 7, 212, 689 6, 576, 210 | 
Travel 743, 756 603, 000 
rransportation of things 28, 366 28, 000 | 
Communication services 80, 266 79, 000 
Rents and utility services 4, 858 4,100 
Printing and reproduction 36, 152 50, 000 
Other contractual services 178, 588 186, 300 

Services performed by other agencies 48, 700 47, 500 
Supplies and materials 48, 985 40, 000 
Equipment 24, 027 8, 000 | 
Taxes and assessments 16, 906 17, 029 | 


Obligations incurred 8, 424, 293 7, 639, 139 | 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $572, 770 $308, 034 $273, 
Obligations incurred during the year , 424, 293 7, 639, 139 
97, 063 7, 947, 173 7, 912, 0 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 6, 242 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 11, O89 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. 308, 034 273, 073 271 


Total expenditures __- 8, 671, 698 | 7, 674, 100 | , 640, 700 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 8, 123, 292 | 7, 379, 400 , 379, 400 
Out of prior authorizations 548, 406 | 294, 700 261, 300 
| 


Mr. Bussry. The committee will come to order. We have before 
us for consideration the appropriation request for the Wage and Hour 
Division for fiscal year 1954. We have the pleasure of “having Mr. 
McComb, the Administrator, back with us. Pears make any state- 
ment you may wish to about your work and your request for funds. 

Mr. McComs. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[ would like to read this statement I have. It will take only about 
15 or 20 minutes. I have some notations as I read it which I will 
explain. I think it will conserve the time of the committee by doing 
it that way. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you to discuss the budget estimate for 
fiscal year 1954 for the Wage and Hour Division and would like at this 
time to explain to you briefly the kind and scope of work we are 
engaged in as well as the highlights of our current and projected 
programs. 
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The job of the Division is to administer the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the Walsh-Healey Act. These acts are designed not only to 
benefit wage earners by establishing and maintaining minimum wage 
levels, overtime pay provisions, and other minimum fair labor stand- 
ards but through the enforcement of such standards to protect em- 
ployers, engaged in interstate commerce, from unfair competition from 
other employers who would perpetuate conditions which these acts 
were designed to correct. 


PROMOTION OF COMPLIANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


The largest part of the job and the greatest expenditure of the 
Division’s funds are devoted to the activity designated as promotion 
of compliance and enforcement. Our principal objective is, of course, 
to obtain and maintain compliance with the provisions of the sta- 
tutes. This is done primarily through the field portion of our organi- 
vation, Which comprises over 80 percent of the Division’s staff. The 
Division’s regional and field offices serve as focal points in the dis- 
semination of information concerning the acts, and they give advice 
and counsel to employers and employee groups of their rights and 
responsibilities under the law. Such activities have without question 
assisted immeasurably in better understanding and have resulted in 
a higher degree of compliance than could otherwise have been ob- 
tained. 

INVESTIGATION PROGRAM 


I feel, however, that the greatest single contribution in attempts to 
secure and maintain compliance has been through our investigation 
program. The assistance that our investigators have been able to 
give employers in their visits to industrial establishments has not only 
resulted in the correction of violations and the payment of unpaid 
wages that are due employees, but in a more informed understanding 
of their responsibilities under the law and the fact that the Division’s 
facilities are available to assist and give them counsel when they are 
confronted with wage-and-hour problems. 

I would like at this point to illustrate. We have requests from 
employers and employers’ groups and chambers of commerce who have 
asked if we can establish a regional branch office in their city where they 
can get quick and immediate attention to their requests. 

Although the results under this combined approach may appear to 
be satisfactory, we have felt for some time that a higher level of 
investigation program activity is warranted and justified. ‘There are, 
as you know, about 715,000 establishments which we estimate are 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, exclusive of farms where 
we are concerned with the prohibition of child labor. It is further 
estimated that as a result of business turnover, approximately 70,000 
new establishments are started each year. In addition, primary 
contracts are being awarded under the Public Contracts Act at a rate 
of 65,000 per year. With this potential workload we have, during 
the past few years, been operating at an investigation program level 
of 41,000 investigations, and the proposed budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1954, as submitted, contemplates a continuation of this level of 
operation. In scheduling investigations under this limited program, 
emphasis is given to those industries and areas where, on the basis 
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of experience, there appears to be the greatest need for correctiy 
action. This includes investigations that we make on farms, where w; 
rarely fail to find child-labor violations, particularly in those areas 
where migrant labor is employed. The details of the major segments 
of the investigation program and other aspects of the experience that 
we have had under the program in previous fiscal years have been 
transmitted previously and appear on pages W-H 5 and 6 of the sum- 
mary information you have before you. I will be glad to discuss this 
summary data in more detail if you wish. 


W AGI STANDARDS AND DETERMINATIONS 


Our work in connection with wage standards and determinations 
is concerned with the determination of prevailing minimum wages 
applicable to industries receiving Walsh-Healey Public Contracts ai 
with the determinations of minimum wages by industries in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands as required by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. In addition, this work involves the development and continuing 
study of regulations in connection with the subminimum wage pro 
visions of the act for learners, apprentices, and handicapped workers 
as well as the responsibility for issuance of denial of certificates whe: 
request is made for authority to hire and pay employees at submini- 
mum wage levels. 

The Walsh-Healey wage determination program contemplates a 
continuation of this year’s level of operation for the issuance of wag 
determinations in seven industries. The Puerto Rican wage ord 
program proposed for fiscal year 1954 is for two industry committe 
meetings to be convened and eight industry orders issued. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS RELATING TO REGULATIONS AND EXEMPTIONS 


| should also like to indicate briefly some of the problems, in con 
nection with regulations and exemptions, on — we are pow work 
ing and which _ require continuing attention in fiscal year 1954 
Before doing so, however, I would like to star Hie: that these ar 
only hisiiahts, and most of the work on administrative interpreta- 
tions, exemptions, and regulations is day-to-day work that continues 
throughout the year. The amendments effective in 1950 required 
reexamination of many rulings and determinations, revisions of regu- 
lations, and issuance of newly required regulations. Moreover, as 
long as business practices develop in our constantly changing econ- 
omy, and so long as new processes are devised and old processes 
bettered, work must be done to determine how and to what extent 
the law applies in varying situations. These questions are brought 
to us by persons or groups affected. 

For example, cottonseed used to be crushed for oil in plants that 
did nothing else. The act contains an exemption for the processing 
of cottonseed. But now soybeans are widely grown in the cotton- 
growing areas, and the cottonseed-oil plants have added the activity 
of storing soybeans for which there is no industrywide exemption. 
The law is clear that this activity is not included in the exemption 
for processing cottonseed. In this case, to prevent the plants losing 
the exemption intended for them by Congress, I was able to issue a 
seasonal industry determination that relieved the situation. 
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In other words, I allowed the plant to store soybeans over a period 
14 weels and not use the exemption, and that was the time they 
vould have the soybeans coming in. 
This was not an issue that affected large segments of the country. 
it illustrates one aspect of the regular work done on exemptions. 
Division’s trained staff examines the situation to determine 
hether an existing specific exemption can accommodate the new 
ration. If it cannot, should an existing interpretation be modified? 
if a regulation is involved, does the situation warrant a revision 
he regulations? 
Here, gentlemen, we very often reissue a regulation. We may find 
experience and from interested parties of some new development 
industry, that the regulation is a hardship on the employer or it 
oes not meet what we wanted it to do in the first place, and we restudy 
t and have hearings and issue a new regulation. 
\fuch of this kind of work arises directly from our investigation 
tivities. An investigator finds a new method of computing over- 
» pay, or a kind of job which is claimed to be administrative in 
ature. On the other hand, an employer may write to the Division, 
may write to his Congressman who in turn asks us, about the ap- 
cation of the act to his newly developed byproduct operations or 
s ee. method of distribution. It may be an employee who 
rites in, or a labor union, or a trade association. It may be on a 
nor point ‘'b the law, important only to the man involved, but in a 
edi many cases, it involves a great many businesses all similarly 
tuated. It is through the aggregation of these problems that the 
rinciples are developed for policy statements and interpretative 
illetins. 
We cannot predict all the problems that will come up in 1954. We 
o know from experience that many new problems will be brought to 
is for an answer. And we do know that some of these eeot lems often 
nvolve considerable work. For ext imple, ve just settled a problem 
nvolving the meaning of “salary basis’? as used in the regulations 
efinine executive, administrative, and professional employees. The 
National Association of Manufacturers and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce asked that the Division modify the position that no off- 
sets against the employee’s salary are allowed when the employee is 
absent on jury duty, witness, or reserve military service, or for sickness 
insurance payments under State and private plans, among other 
things. Although we settled that which could be settled within the 
existing’ reguls itions, we still have before us the reconsideration of a 
basic provision involving a revision of this regulation 
We must also keep abreast of court decisions, and make changes in 
our regulations and interpretations to conform to the decisions of the 
courts. The courts are the final judges of what the law means, and 
my rulings and interpretations must and do reflect their judgments. 
There, gentlemen, I consider it my duty—and I think I have said 
this to this committee before—that when a court hands down a 
decision, which it may do under this law, then it seems to us that all 
other industries that do a similar type of work and have similar types 
of emplovees are covered, I feel it my duty to advise all industry as 
much as I can that if they continue the practice they are following, 
that they are building up a liability. For under the provisions in 
the law which gives the employee the right, if he thinks he is not paid 
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correctly, to sue for double time and lawyer’s fee. So I issue a stato. 
ment on the new coverage as found by the courts. 

Now a great many times statements have been made in local papers 
and magazines condemning me for issuing foolish seailations 
Ac tually, all I am doing is trying to advise the industry what the 
regulation is because of a court decision, to keep them out of trouble 
if we can. 

SEASONAL INDUSTRY DETERMINATIONS FOR 1954 


It is expected that again in 1954 we will be called on by the public 
to issue some seasonal industry determinations. For the past severs| 
years the petitions received have ge nerally resulted in four forma 
determinations. To date, in fiscal 1953, six applications have been 
filed. On three of these, the applicants have not yet replied to ow 
request for additional information. One hearing, on the bailing and 
storage of flax straw, has been held and the finding is now being 
written. An 2 gn on the milling of tung nuts is being analyzed 
to determine whether a hearing is necessary. An application by a 
labor union that the caietien determination for the canning, packing, 
and first processing of fruits and vegetables be amended to exclude the 
Florida citrus industry is also being examined before a hearing is 
announced, in order to determine whether the entire pli industry 
is involved and the scope of the hearing therefore extended. 

[ have indicated to you gentlemen before and I must say again 
that I feel that our present level of operations is as low as we can go 
if we are to fairly and efficiently administer these acts for the protec- 
tion of both the employers and wage earners of the country. The 
wage earners are entitled to receive proper wage payments and it is 
our responsibility to make sure they are properly paid. Employers 
are likewise entitled to like treatment in the enforcement of the law. 
If we find one employer in violation and do not investigate his com- 
petitor, who may also be in violation, the competitor gains an ad- 
vantage over the employer who is complying. In this connection | 
think I should point out that we continue to receive complaints, of a 
general nature, from employers that they are complying with the 
law but do not feel that competitors have come into compliance 
We, of course, do our best to correct situations of this type, but the 
limited scope of our investigation activity prevents the Division from 
accomplishing anything approaching full protection to either the 
employees or employers who are covered by the laws we administer. 

In the past week we have had two instances of that, just as an 
example. Ihave had a man from Maine who came in and said he had 
been investigated and found he was not paying overtime. He told 
me that there were at least 50 other firms doing work similar to what 
he did and that he was quite sure those firms were violating the law. 
I had the representative of a large number of firms in the South—he 
is a man we know and have worked with quite satisfactorily. He 
came into my office and said that one of the problems he had was 
where we would go in and investigate a plant and find it in violation 
and bring it into compliance with the law. He said there might be 
25 other members of the industry who were violating who we could 
not investigate because of lack of personnel. Of course, it gave those 
who violated a competitive advantage over the firm we had investi- 
gated. 
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Now I would say that perhaps those 25 were not maliciously vio- 
lating the law; it was a practice in the industry, but because we may 
have had a complaint against this one fellow we went in and investi- 
gated and broughi him into line. 


1954 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The budget being presented to cover the projected costs of the 
Division in fiscal year 1954 is in the amount of $7,639,000. This 
amount is approximately the same as that available to the Division 
for the current fiscal year but represents a decrease that was made in 
the final approval of our 1953 appropriation request in an amount 
approximating $760,000 which-required the elimination of 202 posi- 
tions from a level of 1,577 to 1,375. This reduction in our 1953 
request was made subsequent to action taken by this committee and 
the House Appropriations Committee which gave approval to our 
request in the amount of $8,400,000. 

The estimate for 1954 indicates that we will be able to carry the 
same number of positions in 1954 as in the current fiscal year. It is 
becoming increasingly evident, however, that we will be unable to 
carry as many positions or man-years of employment for the following 
reasons. No provisions are made for payment of periodic pay in- 
creases required by law, and such costs must be absorbed. The 
amount of estimated savings from lapses is unrealistic in view of our 
experience over the past several months. Turnover has not mate- 
rialized, primarily due to staff reductions that were necessary because 
of the reduction in the Division’s appropriation and the liquidation of 
activities which we previously performed as an agent of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

These latter activities, which were conducted under a working-fund 
arrangement, were-integrated with our regular activities and entailed 
the employment of over 900 additional employees, all of whom have 
been separated. Additional supervisory positions under this ex- 
panded program were filled by promotions from within the Division, 
and these employees have now reverted to their regular positions. 
The effect of these adjustments has had some upward effect on the 
average rate cost for positions that remain filled. The combination 
of these factors will necessitate setting up an operating budget calling 
for fewer positions and less man-years of employment than the esti- 
mate indicates can be carried under the amount requested. The 
program goals that have been indicated in the budget estimate, par- 
ticularly the number of investigations, are accordingly too high. We 
will nevertheless do our best to maintain the highest possible level of 
program operations. 

Now I would like to add here, if I may, this one paragraph. I have 
spoken to you of the need for more investigations. This comes from 
the report of the Task Force of the Hoover Commission on Federal 
Field Services to the commission on the organization of the executive 
branch of the Government. A study was made of our regional offices 
in the field and I want to put into the record here if 1 may part of 
that report. 

The relatively small size of the inspection staff does not allow for annuai inspec- 


tion of more than a small sample of firms subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The sample is selected by the regional office by those industries which experience 
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[ take great pride in those statements, gentlemen, as we had nothing a 
to do with the study made by the Hoover task force. 

That finishes my formal statement Pr 

FUNDS REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAI 

Mr. Busney. Mr. McComb, how much did you request from the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Fraser. We requested $7,639,139 

Mr. Bussey. The Bureau of the Budget cut you down $139? ak 

Mr. Dopson. We rounded it off, Mr. Chairman Oth 

Mr. Fraser. | believe the original request to the Bureau of the hil 
Budget was for $8 million — 

Mr. McComr. You have it there. That was it, I think. ; 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct—$8 million. We gave you the wrong 
information before 

INVESTIGATIVE WORKLOAD 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. McComb, don’t the field men eventually reach 
the point W here they have an idea of which companies wish to comply 
and which desire to avoid complying? 

Mr. McComs. I would assume that an inspector who is experi- rr 
enced—I have said this, Mr. Chairman: That an inspector who is Vs 
experienced, a good inspector, is a man who has a nose for violations. on 
When he goes into a plant he may feel when he looks at the record 5 
that there is something not quite right, and he begins to look into ” 
it a little more. However, quite often everything will seem to be 
on the up and up and it is only when that inspector questions em- 
plovees that it will turn eut that there have been violations of the law 

Mr. Bussey. Of course they will find violations of law. Some 
firms knowingly do it; other firms innocently do it. 19 

Of the 715,000 establishments, certainly a considerable percentage re 
would be establishments that would not require too much time and 
attention, while there are others that would require considerable Oo} 
time 

Mr. McComrp. I think that is true. I would not say how large the es 
percentage would be. For instance, we know that big companies, W 
let’s say like General Motors, United States Steel, companies of that of 
kind, who have good lawyers, good public-relations men, union con- 
tracts, generally will be in compliance. However, we do find viola- m 
tions in some large companies al 

Discussion off the record. or 
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Mr. McComs. Take the example I just cited of the southern cém- 
pany. I suspect that most of those companies that this man refers 
to are pretty good companies, pretty sizable companies. I know that 
he represents such a group. He said to me, “I know that some of 
hem -aren’t complying with the law.” The only way we are going to 
find that out is to go in and investigate. 


INVESTIGATION PROGRAM 
Mr. Bussey. At this point we will insert in the record the table on 
page 5 which shows comparative statistics relating to the investigation 
program. 
(The table is as follows:) 


PROMOTION OF COMPLIANCE AND ENFORCEMENT—INVESTIGATION PROGRAM 
OPERATING STATISTICS 


Number and distribution of investigations 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1952 1953 1954 
mplaints 8. 696 10, 000 10, 000 
er Dri itv 2, 832 2, OOO 2, OOO 
W ‘ s} 6, 675 10, 000 10, 000 
} 29 4 000 1 OOO 
1 He 5. 659 5, 000 000 
elec i 15. 377 19. 000 10, 000 
11. S68 41, 000 11, 000 
Back wages found due and restitution agreed to, fiscal years 1946-52 
Amount of A int I 
I il year back wages t i ! 
owed greed t ed to 

4¢ $ 623, 739 $13 8 

{ 8 149 &, NE s s 
8 ), 757.9 ‘ 

) 12, 186, 957 ) 35 
”) 1 AAG, GOR 4 OR 13 
Hh. Hr "0 oo 
15, 6 12 &, 46 s 1 


COMPLAINTS 


Mr. Bussey. I notice that the complaints estimated for 1953 and 
1954 are about 15 percent higher than for fiscal 1952. What is the 
reason? 

Mr. McComs. May I ask Mr. Garceau, the director of our field 
operations? 

Mr. Garceavu. Mr. Chairman, the figures for 1953 and 1954 were 
estimated figures at the time this budget was originally prepared. It 
was based upon the inflow of complaints at that time. As of the date 
yf submission, that is all it could be, an estimat: 

As a matter of fact, the complaint inflow varies from month to 
month and period to period, and on the basis of the inflow during 1952 
and especially during the latter part of 1952, I believe the inflow was 
going up at that time, and that is the reason that our estimate was 
10,000. 


30904—53—_— 
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Mr. Bussey. What was the number of complaints received durin 
the first 6 months of fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Garceavu. 1953, the complaints for the first 6 months, thi 
figure was 3,143, at a lower rate than that estimated 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any reason to believe the complaints for thi 
last 6 months of fiscal year 1953 will exceed 3,143? 


Mr. Garcnav. | really could not say, Mr. Chairman, becaus: 
is an unpredictable figure. It is an estimate as to what you woul 
thin 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate that, but do you have any reason bas 
on past experience to believe that it will exceed or be less than that 
ficure 

Mr. Gar u. Not on the basis of the first 6 months. 

Mr. Fraser. | would say that the chances are that it shoul 


increa We are at the lowest level in the rate of receipt of cor 
plaints that we have been for anv recent comparable period of tim 
So taking the receipt of complaints over a longer period of time 


would say that probably our experience in the last few months h: 


been on the low side, and it might be reasonable to expect that th 
rate over the next 6 months will increase over the last 6 months 
Mr. Bussey. In the past, have the complaints during the last 


months been greater than those during the first 6 months of a fiscal 


veut! 
Mr. Fraser. I would have to check the statistics, Mr. Chairman 
Mir (FARCI \ We do not have 2 breakdown of that kind, Nir 
Chairman, but we could supply it and show whether there is a trend 


We could put it in the record 


(The information is as follows 


Mr. McComi It ma be that we have made a mistake here: but 
you see, right after the amendment which increased the minimu 
wage, there were more compla nts because there were more violations 
on the minimum wave 

Mr. Bussey. Due to the change in the law? 

Mr. McComp. Yes. We expected the trend to continue, and wi 
micht be w rol 


ng on it. But, even though the complaint load con 
tinues, we feel we should make many more inspections than the 
complaints We do, however, have to take care of the complaints 
Thi V always get priority After that, then we make the other types 


ol inves ivations 
So, | want to Say this to you I think if we had fewer complaints 
it would just allow us to make other necessary types of investigatio! 


Just like this case in the South again, we could fo into those oth 
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plants That is what I would call a general complaint We would 
not go into those plants just because the man made the statement 
that he thought a great many of these plants were violating. We 
could not consider each of them as a definite complaint 


OTHER PRIORITIES 


Mr. Bussey. Would you tell us what you mean by “other priorities’’ 
in the table we inserted in the record? 

Mr. McComp. Well, I will call on Mr. Garceau again. I will just 
tell you this: It involves national companies with many plants thru- 
out the United States. Let’s take General Electric. It has plants 
all over, one place or another. You go into one plant and find some 
violations, and you may want to make an investigation of all of them. 
Then that is a priority. We have to reach out and take in all those 
plants 

We have to make an investigation where the courts have handed 
down injunctions against a company to prevent il from violating 
the law. A company has violated the law; it refused to come in 
comphance, and the court hands down an injunction. We make 
an investigation after 6 months and maybe again at the end of 
the year 

Those are priorit ies of that kind, and there my be others 

Mr. Garcreav. The most important group are what we call the 
branch plants, Mr. Chairman. In other words, the national firms 
where in one section of the country the main office is located, and they 
have branches scattered around. When we make an investigation 
of a branch in a locality and it turns out that the local management 
cannot take care of it because the local manager does not have the 
authority from the home office to take care of it, we have to deal with 
the home office. We will probably eliminate the investigation of a 
great number of these plants by just selecting investigations, and those 
are what we call directed. Those are priorities. In order to eliminate 
the investigation of all of them, we will see whether or not the company 
has an established practice, and then we can deal with management. 

We have these followups that Mr. McComb mentions. We get 
quite a few, for instance, from congressional inquiries when con- 
stituents will inquire from Members of Congress as to what is going 
on, and we will get requests to contact management 

We will direct investigations of specific establishments where, for 
instance, we find information as to particularly bad accidents in child 
labor in an industry or a specific plant, to see whether they are 
complying with the child-labor provisions 

That is the type of thing. In other words, the priority that we 
have here are the investigations which are directed, over which the 
regional office actually has no control; they have to make them 
regardless of the program. 

Mr. McComs. You understand, of course, Mr. Chairman, this is 
simply the breakdown, from our experience, of the estimated distri 
bution of our investigation program. 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Mr. McComp. As I said, our coverage was so small, about 6 or 7 
percent coverage of the total number of industries. 
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NEW ESTABLISHMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. Are “new establishments” investigated on a spot- 
check basis? 

Mr. Garceau. We have a method of—well, we feel, first of all, that 
we have an obligation when we have notice of an establishment start- 
ing up in business—they usually are the kind of establishments that 
do not have the advantage of legal advice or anything else. So, after 
they are firmly in business, and we know it from information obtained 
from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, we will circular- 
ize them and send them the information pertaining to the act, a little 
digest that we have, and ask them if they want any detailed informa- 
tion to contact us. 

We will also send them a very simple questionnaire as to whether or 
not there is coverage, so we can get around on a spot-check basis. 

Out of 70,000 new establishments, we got around to about 13 
percent last year, I believe. 

Mr. Bussey. Are the “selected investigations” spot checks? 

Mr. Garceavu. They are what you might call spot checks, although 
they are in areas and industries where our experience has shown the 
highest rate of violation and the greatest need for investigations. 


PERCENT OF VIOLATION 


Mr. Bussey. On page 6 you show a slight increase in the percent 
of investigated establishments found to be in violation of minimum- 
wage and overtime provisions. If that percentage were figured for 
1952 on the same basis as for 1951, would there not be a slight decrease 
instead of an increase? 

Mr. McComs. No. You will notice the number of investigations 
of establishments, Mr. Chairman, in 1951 was 33,000, and we in- 
vestigated in 1952 41,000. There is an explanation for that. 

We had approximately the same size force, but we had this problem 
of the wage stabilization ._program, and we used a number of our in- 
vestigators and our offices on that program. 

We realize when we did it—and, as a matter of fact, when the 
Wage Stabilization Board came over and asked us to do that work 
I told Mr. Cyrus Ching, who was Chairman of the Board, that | 
realized it was going to be a hardship to us and we would have to 
curtail our own investigations. But since at that time it was co! 
sidered an emergency and it would save the Government money, | 
said we would take it on. 

We used our own men on those early wage stabilization investiga- 
tions. We started puting on additional men, but before we could do 
it, we had a drop-down in our wage-hour investigations in 1951 to 
33,000 instead of reaching our objective of around 41,000. 


DUPLICATION OF NVESTIGATIVE WORK 


Mr. Bussey. Do you run into many situations similar to the one 
I called to your attention last year, in which the same man was 
investigating a Chicago concern for the Wage and Hour Division and 
also for the Wage Stabilization Board? 

Mr. McComps. I just cannot recall that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Fraser. What actually happened, as I recall it, the investi- 
gator went into make a wage-hour investigation and a test check 
under the wage stabilization program, which was in accordance with 
a procedure that was established in our working arrangements with 
the Stabilization Board. 

Mr. Bussey. He had been in the plant for the Wage and Hour 
Division. 

Mr. Fraser. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Then, as I recall it, a period of 2 weeks elapsed, after 
which he returned to the plant with credentials from the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

Mr. McComs. I remember it 

Mr. Bussey. Instead of making a brief investigation for the Wage 
Stabilization Board, an investigation which the Chicago office agreed 
with me should not have taken more than 15 or 30 minutes, he 
started delving into conditions so thoroughly that he caused quite a 
disruption in the plant. Everyone finally agreed that he was going 
beyond the bounds of necessity. 

Mr. Fraser. Normally, Mr. Chairman, under the procedure the 
wage-hour investigator was trained to make only spot-check investi- 
gations for Stabilization. He was not trained to make full investiga- 
tions. When the test check was turned over to the Board and they 
determined that a full-dress investigation should be made under the 
stabilia: ation program, the investigation assignment for that full dress 
was usually given to a Stabilization investigator. That was the pro- 
cedure. I do not know about this particular case, but that was the 
way it was supposed to work out. 

Mr. McComs. It may have been, as you say, a coincidence that 
the same fellow was se.t back, or he knew something about it. | 
do not recall we have had many complaints of that type at all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Of course, he might make a spot check, or some man would come 
in to the Wage Stabilization Board and apply for increased wages, 
or something of that nature, and then they would ask us to make a 


complete check on a plant 


APPLICATION FOR CERTIFICATES 


Mr. Bussey. At the top of page 8, under ‘Application for certifi- 
cates,”’ I notice that you estimate a decrease in applications for fiscal 
year 1954 as compared to fiscal year 1953 and that the figure for 
fiscal year 1953 is less than that for fiscal year 1952. Shouldn’t the 
1954 decrease result in decreased need for funds for this activity? 

Mr. McComs. I will let Mr. Roberts explain that. I will tell you 
what I am quite sure he will explain, and that is all this work is involved 
with other types of work that we do. 

Mr. Roberts, will you explain that? Mr. Roberts is in charge of 
that section. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Busbey, when we originally began issuing 
learner certificates after the amendment to the act, we had to do it on 
rather a wide-scale basis, and we were not able to give much attention 
to individual certificates, individual applications. We knew there was 
a need and we had to honor it. In consequence of that, we were not 
able to go into all of the merits of the applications; we had to act 
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rather hastily to avoid disruption and to give opportunities for employ 
ment and to prevent possible competitive disadvantages. 

Since that time, we have progressively tightened, so to speak. In 
other words, we are now much more careful in getting additional facts, 
in getting the full picture of the status of a given applicant, before 
issuing a learner’s certificate. At the present time it involves a process 
of getting pot only reports from the field in given cases, but also getting 
employment information from the Employment Service, and getting 
information from our files in areas similarly located. 

Now because of our acting much more carefully and deliberately 
leavoring to be more 
and more careful. We have a great body of experience behind us 
We know the areas, the spots, that should be carefully looked into 


and we feel that in order not to violate the u junction of the act that 


on this, it requires more time, and we are en 


certificates should be given only where ‘curtailment of opportunity 
would ensue, we carefully regard all these applications 

| might say, too, Mr. Busbey, that as time has gone on, the number 
of people doing this work has decreased rather progressively and 
rather greatly 

Mir. McComs. We have decreased that staff 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; very much 

Mr. McComs. As we have gone along on this learner work, Mr 
Chairman 

Mr. Roperrs. For example, in 1951, in conjunction with this work, 
we had budgeted 44 positions. This year the budget for the current 
yeal has been reduced to 28 


ESTIMATE FOR WAGE STANDARDS AND DETERMINATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 51 of the committee print, the amount spent 
in 1952 under item 2, ‘‘Wage standards and determinations’’, appears 
to be about 10 percent less than that estimated as necessary for 1953 
and for 1954. What is the explanation? 

Mr. McComps. $300,000 in 1952. $337,000 in 1953, and 1954 is 
$337,000 again (re those the figures you mean? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes 

Mr. Rosperts. Mr. Fraser, is that figure for 1953 inclusive of any 
public contracts activity? I fail to understand that. 

Mr. Fraser. My recollection is that in the Walsh-Healey wage 
determination work was at a lower level in 1952, but I would not 
want to say that without going back to check 

I believe that the statement Mr. Roberts made assuming the inclu- 
sion of Walsh-Healey wage work in this activity is correct. There 
was a cutback in activity II during fiscal year 1952 

Mr. Bussey. Shouldn’t the fiscal year 1954 figure be lower instead 
of going up? 

Mr. Roperts. It may be this. During the end of fiscal year 1951 
and during fiscal 1952 we had a great many people leave us. We had 
some 26 people leave us for the emergency agencies, and many of 
those jobs could not be filled. Maybe this is the actual cost as against 
budget positions, because the positions show no increase at all for 
1953 or 1954, none whatever. 

Mr. Fraser. I believe that the explanation lies in the fact that the 
Bureau of the Budget reduced the number of wage determinations in 
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fiscal 1952. I believe, if I recall correctly, this committee, in approv- 
ng the appropriation said that we should not cut the Walsh-Healey 
wage determination program, but that we should take the reduction 
n some other place. I think that is where the difference comes in. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you prepare a statement on this item for the 
record? 

Mr. Fraser. We will do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 

rhe following tables reflect the situation with relation to gross positions ar 
hange in Walsh-Healey wage determination 


t 


net positions and cost , and the ¢ 
york deseribed above 


ifference 8 700 15.8 { | 18 55, 267 
Balance of approximately $1,800 in other objects 
The gross positions have been decreased and net positions have been increased 
between 1952 and 1953-54 The Walsh-Healey wage determination work shows 
an increase in 1953 over 1952 as follows: 


Walsh-Healey wage determination program 
/ / / 


52 1954 
Pa 

Hearing 6 

Reports and re ati ( s Ss 


ADMINISTRATION OF RECENT CHANGES IN SUBSTANTIVE 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. Busrry. How long has it been since there has been a major 
change in the laws administered by the Wage and Hour Division? 

Mr. McComp. In 1950, with the amendment. That was the last 
major change in the law, with the exception of the Walsh-Healey 
law, which is very important, which was amended last year by the 
Fulbright amendment That is going to be quite a problem for us, 
as you well know. That was a very major change to have the right 
for review by the courts, and it is now being tested, as you know. 
I do not know how many—what is the latest figure on the number of 
people that have come in and sued on the cotton-textile wage deter- 
mination? 

Mr. Roperts. It is over 150. I believe it is 158 at the present 


time. 

Mr. McComes., Over 150. 

Mr. Bussey. My feeling is that perhaps some kind of pattern 
might have been established by this time in handling questions re- 
garding the law and regulations in the Regulations and Interpreta- 
tions Section. Why do you need 29.4 positions for this work? 
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Mr. McComs. Mr. Chairman, it would appear that a patter 
should have developed. But I can tell you now that the problems of 
working out some of these regulations and giving industry an oppor- 
tunity to ‘ propose a regulation. We call these men in. We giv: 
them senseniieediing to come in. They ask to go back and get further 
information regarding the regulation. Some of our regulations wé 
still have not gotten out, and some of the very important ones. 

We have not been able to issue the revision of the so-called Walsh- 
Healey regulation, which we tried te work in with the wage-hour 
We have attempted to push that, but because of the curtailment of 
staff, there is just a limit to what you can do. 

And they have to be reviewed by the legal division. We have to 
as | say, give industry an opportunity to be heard. 

| think industry appreciates that. At least they have told us that 
time and again, that they appreciate the opportunity of coming in 
and being heard and we give them every opportunity to express 
themselves on the proposed regulation 

Mr. Bussey. How many positions did you have in this section for 
fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. McComp. Excuse me, sir. Mr. Roberts, before you answer 
that, did you want to add to what I just said, because I do not know 
whether I covered it. Do you have anytling further? 

Mr. Rorerrs. There is this, Mr. McComb: There has been ever 
since the act was amended, even before that, a constant stream of 
people seeking advice on the law, seeking changes in interpretation, 
seeking changes in regulations. We have every day in the world 
people coming in, people calling in, people writing in, to find out 
about some aspect of the law or another. 

Now the immediate result is that we have to honor them, and we 
have to reserve what time we can for the revision of regulations. 

Actually, as of this moment there are two regulations required by 
statute that we have not been able to get to. We just have no 
regulation. Another delayed matter is a very important bulletin on 
coverage, so-called subpart B, which would deal with parte ‘ular cov- 
erage problems in industry by industry, and particularly in problem 
industries. We have not got to it. That has been hanging fire now 
for almost 2 years. We just have not been able to take time from the 
current day-to-day work of servicing people to get to that. 

As an illustration of the thines we face, Mr. McComb indicated 
one—the case brought up by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the chamber of commerce, who came in together on this 
matter of the 541 regulations concerning the exemption for executive, 
professional, and administrative people. That regulation we had 
put into effect quite some time back, but now new problems have 
developed on it. They wanted us to change our point of view, change 
our position. Put it took a good deal of work with them, a great deal 
of research and of legal advice and examination in the field, to know 
what we should do. Even at this time we have not solved our problem. 
We solved what we could under interpretation, but there is still a part 
that can be solved only by regulation, because the regulations speci- 
fically prohibit what they want us to do. 

That is not saying they may not be right, but it is something we 
did not realize at the time the written regulations were issued. 
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Mr. McCompr. We did not realize when we asked for the budget 
last year that type of problem would confront us. 

Mr. Roperts. May I say this. For at least 2 years past I have 
urged the Department to submit a greater budget for this work. 
Sut in view of the general decision to hold the line, we came in for 
the same budget. 1 have felt for a long time that this work, to get 
out on time, should require more staff than we are giving to it now. 

Mr. Bussey. Shall the committee assume then that the problem 
was resolved to the satisfaction of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the United States Chamber of Commerce 

Mr. Roxperts. No; I am afraid you cannot, sir. 

Mr. McComs. However, I do think we solved part of it for them. 

Mr. Roserrs. And justifiably, not a give-away. On reexamination 
we felt they were correct. 


Mr. McComps. We did change it. 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. Bussey. What is the breakdown of the 82.4 man-years for 
“Central administrative services,’ by subject activity, such as budget, 
personnel, organization and methods, and so forth? 

Mr. Fraser. In “Budget and finance’—that includes budget 
activities, the central accounts that are maintained, the preparation 
of payrolls, and the centralized audit of vouchers has a total of 19 
positions allocated. There are five positions concerned with organiza- 
tion and methods work in the development of management standards 
and procedures. There are 31 positions concerned with general 
services. These 31 positions include 17 positions in the mail, file, and 
messenger activity, and the remainder are concerned with the records 
and other work involved in procurement, space, property control, and 
office management problems. There are 32 positions in a central 
stenographic and reporting section. 


UPGRADING 


Mr. Bussey. It appears that there has been a great deal of up- 
grading in the Wage and Hour Division between fiscal years 1950 and 
1953. For instance, grade 16, none in 1950 and 1 in 1953; grade 15, 
| position in 1950 and 15 in 1953; grade 14, 13 positions in 1950 and 
16 positions in 1953. The number in grade 13 has arisen from 19 
positions in 1950 to 23 in 1953, and grade 12 has increased from 36 
positions to 77 in 1953. 

In other words, the total of 70 positions in grade 12 or above in 1950 
has been increased to 133 in 1953. What is the explanation? 


POSITION RECLASSIFICATIONS 


Mr. Fraser. Mr. Chairman, in 1945 the Civil Service Commission 
published revised classification standards for investigator-type posi- 
tions. After they were issued, it was the responsibility of the agen- 
cies that did investigative type work to review the allocation of 
positions concerned with investigative activities. 

In 1948 and 1949 the Wage and Hour Division, in cooperation with 
the Personnel Office of the Department, began a series of studies 
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looking into all the investigator-type positions in the Division. This we 
was a bs obtaining information through submission of the position ca 
descriptions by the people who were in such positions, by sending tir 
out classification technicians Lo the field Lo observe the kind of work bi 
that was done, and this information was brought together. It was 9, 
reviewed and analyzed in the light of the published standards fo: 
such ly pe DOSITLONS Aas issued by the Civil Service Commission. th 
Mr. Bussey. What years? al 
Mr. Fraser. That was in 1948 and 1949 
After this analysis was completed, the information was then J Y 


analyzed and, in relation to the standards of the Commission grad 
allocations were placed against investigator positions. 

Prior to June 30, 1949, the grade level for the investigator positions 
in the Division were grades 6,7, and 8. Asa result of this study, t 
investigator positions were changed from grade 7 to grade ‘§ 

Now the standards published by the Civil Service Commission fo 


these investigator positions cover not only investigators but al 4 
positions in that serie It includes supervisors and administrativ: t 
en iployees concerned with investigative work. So, as I have indi F 
eated, the first thing that was done was to look at the base kind of Ss 
jobs involved, the investigators, which comprised, generally speakin 
between 40 and 50 percent of the total jobs in the Division. When I 
this was completed, then review was made of the various other jobs Q 
in the investigator series right on up to the top. 

As a result of that, along in 1950 and 1951 you see increases in t 


supervisory and administrative positions. 

The Department has now issued its own specifications, which go 
into more detail of the kind of investigative work that we do, but fit 
in gener: al confor: nity with the standards published by the Commission 

Just by way of note, these positions have been reviewed in classifica ’ 
tion indies conducted by the Commission. They have been found to 
be in conformity with the general standards, and the specifications of 
the Department and the audits have borne out that the specifications | 
issued by the Department are proper under the classification standards | 
of the Commission 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that this accounts in large part for the 
changes in classification that you refer to 

For example, when the investigators were at grades 6, 7, and 8, the 
supervisory positions, by and large, fell in the grade categories 9, 10 
and 11. Those positions, when the new standards were issued and 
subsequent specifications of the Department were published, becam« 
generally grades 11 and 

The same thing occurred in the administrative or top supervisory 
positions throughout the field. So that where we had, for example, 
10 regional supervisors at grade 12, those positions under the revised 
specifications which were issued pursuant to the Commission's 
standards became grade 13. The deputy regional director positions 
went from grade 13 to grade 14. This, I think, accounts in larg 
part for the changes you refer to 

Mr. Bussey. Those changes took place for the most part in what 
year? 

Mr. Fraser. Well, they took place—let me put it this way: The 
departmental specifications for investigative positions became effec- 
tive Julv 1, 1949. That does not mean that all of the investigators 
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were changed as of July 1. They were only changed upon certifi- 
cation of the regional director that the employee was, at the particular 
time the recommendation was made, performing at a level of responsi- 
bility comparable to the level spelled out in the specifications for grade 
y. 

I would say the supervisory and administrative employees came 
through in calendar vear 751. Some of them may have been before 
and some of them after the close of fiscal year 751 

Mr. Grimes. May I make an answer about one of those positions? 
You mentioned the one in crade L6. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Grimes. There was none in 750 and one in 751 

Mr. Bussey. None in 1950 and one in 1953 


Mr. Grimes. Thatisme. ITamthe guy. The answer to that 

Mr. BusBey Congratulations, I take it, are in order 

Mr. Grimes. In 1951 Congress enacted the law that authorized 
400 jobs in the whole Government in grades higher than 15. Up to 


that time crac 15 was the Lop, and that was when they passed the 
law that created grades 16, 17, and 18. The Wage and Hour Dtvi- 
sion got one of those 400, and I am the ou who got it 

Mr. Bussey. The total positions, according to my figures, only 
increased from 1,253 in 1950 to 1,375 in 1953, whereas jobs in grade 12 
and above show an increase from 70 to 133, which is almost double. 

Mr. Fraser. The only comment I can make is to reiterate that 
the commission has reviewed these positions. And in informal 
comment at some of our field installations, they have wondered a 
little bit about some of the duties that our investigators are required 
to do at grade 9. The feeling has been expressed that the work done 
by some of the wage-hour investigators in grade 9 may very well 
warrant a higher classification level. 

All of these positions are related Mr. Chairman. And reports we 
have had from the Commission with respect to the classification 
audits that have been made of the positions classified by the Division 
and the Department, do not indicate that we have overclassified 
positions. 


Mr. Bussry. Mr. Fogarty? 
PAYMENT OF BACK WAGES UNDER 1950 AMENDMENT 


Mr. Focartry. Mr. McComb, another table on page 5 of the 
justifications shows the amount of back wages found to be owed to 
employees, the amount of restitution agreed to, and the percentage 
of the amount agreed to. 

I assume that the third column, the percentage of the amount 
agreed to, is meant to show that the employer agreed to pay employees 
the indicated percent of what was owed them. 

Mr. McComs. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. On a voluntary basis? 

Mr. McComr. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. But in 1946, when the figure was 62 percent, there 
was 38 percent, or about $8 million, which was owed to these em- 
ployees that was never collected? 

Mr. Fraser. That is correct. 
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until the amendment of 1949? 
Mr. Grimes. He had that right of his own. 
Mr. Focarry. But the Wage and Hour Division did not have that 

right until that law was changed in 1949? 

Mr. McComps. It became effective in 1950. 

Mr. Focarry. So a decrease took place in the percentages of the 
amounts agreed to from 48 percent in 1947 to 40 percent in 1948, 
and 35 percent in 1949. That decrease was previous to the enact- 
ment of this new legislation, was it not? 

Mr. McComrpr. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Then when the new legislation was enacted, that 
percentage rose to 43 in 1950, the first year the law applied, and to 
60 percent in 1951. I notice that in 1952 it has dropped to 54 percent 

What is the reason for the decline? 

Mr. McComr. Mr. Fogarty, we have discussed that at quite some 
length as to why it could be, and about the only answer we could give 
is that there is just more resistance towards voluntary paying up. 

When we go in and tell a man he needs to pay up, he just says, 
“Well, | am not going to do it. What are you going to do about it?” 
There is just greater resistance. He just refuses to pay it. We have 
not any explanation for it otherwise. 

* Mr. Fogarty. So in 1952 there was over $7 million owed to em- 

plovees in the United States? 

Mr. McComr. That is right. You see this is the percentage of 
restitution agreed to. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you any idea how many employees sued and 
how much they were able to recover? 

Mr. McComr. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Focartry. What have you done about it under the law? 

Mr. McComr. I would have to ask the lawyers on that question of 
how many times there may have been suits brought, or that we 
brought suit. 

Mr. Grimes. Actually, we have brought very few suits for em- 
ployees 

Mr. Grocan. Somewhere around 37. 

Mr. Grimes. When the Solicitor’s office comes up here, they will 
have the figures on that, because they do that, but there are very few 
of them. 

As for having any idea about what employees recover on their own 
suits, we just do not have any way of getting that information, Mr. 
Fogarty. The employee is perfectly free to file his own suit in any 
court. A lot of them file in State courts, and we just do not have any 
way of knowing they have even been filed. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you believe that the employees know of this 
1950 change in the law? 

Mr. McComrn. I think they do. They are advised of that. 

Mr. Focarty. How do you advise them? 

Mr. McComr. When an employer refuses to pay up, we advise 
them. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Grimes. If I might add to that. It is a very ticklish proposi- 
tion. Wedo have the right to sue for employees if they ask us to do it. 

Now we do have to be very careful not to be accused of champerty 
or barratry, stirring up litigation and asking employees to ask us to 
sue for them. We will not do that. 





Mr. Focarry. Because the employee did not have the right to sue 
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We give an employee a digest of the act. We will call his attention 
to section 16 (c). That is as far as we will go. 

Now if he will read that, he will see that we can sue for him if he 
asks us to do it. But we cannot afford to be put in the position of 
being accused of soliciting employees to ask us to sue for them, 


COVERED ESTABLISHMENTS AND NUMBER INVESTIGATED 


Mr. Focarry. I notice on page 6 that the number of covered 
establishments has just about doubled in the past 10 years, from 
360,000 to 715,000. I notice also that the percentage of covered 
establishments investigated has declined from 21 percent in 1942 to 
6 percent in 1952. 

That means that only 6 percent of all establishments covered under 
this law were investigated by your Department in 1952? 

Mr. McComps. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the cause of that decrease from 20 to 6 
percent? 

Mr. McComps. Principally, I think there were less plants—I do 
not know. You mean the 360,000 covered establishments compared 
to 715,060 You measure your covered establishments of 360,000 by 
the number of investigations, 74,914 which was probably due to a 
larger staff; that gives you 21 percent. But when you take 715,000 
and make 41,868 investigations, it cuts it down to 6 percent. We 
could not make 2] percent with the staff we have 

Mr. Grimes. I think maybe you misunderstood Mr. Fogarty’s 
question. 

A whole lot of the answer, Mr. Fogarty, is some of those early 
coverage estimates were just very bad. ‘That is the answer to it. 
That 360,000 estimate for 1942, I would say, is ridiculous. That is all. 

Mr. Roserts. The main thing is the size of the staff. 

Mr. Focarry. If you were able to investigate in 1942 

Mr. Roserts. We made 74,914 investigations in 1942. ‘That was 
the peak of our investigation activity. 

Mr. Grimes. There was certainly a bad guess as to the number of 
establishments that were covered by the act at that time. 

Mr. Focarry. I know, but you made about 75,000 investigations 
in 1942 and are only making 42,000 in 1952. 

Mr. Grimes. That is right. 

Mr. Focartry. Why? 

Mr. Grimes. In 1942 we had 13 regional offices. It is my recol- 
lection we had a much larger force then. Is that not right, John? 

Mr. Dopson. Maybe I can answer that. I was in the Wage and 
Hour Division at that time, and we were trying to get the Wage and 
Hour Division under way. I think that is the year that the Adminis- 
trator came out with a quota that each inspector ought to make a 
hundred inspections in the year. There was some question whether 
that was a good policy. I think we got our hundred inspections from 
our inspectors, but I am not too sure of the quality we got. 

So 1942 is a rather bad year to use from the standpoint of a yard- 
stick. 

Also, I will say this: that our estimates as to the number of covered 
establishments in those early days was not too good. We used to 
talk in terms of 275,300 and 325,350 establishments, and it was hard 
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to make an estimate. But the law was so new, interpretations had 
not been made, court decisions _ not been made, and the coverage 
estimates would change as interpretations were made, as court 
decisions would come out 

Mr. Focarry. Why are you carrying those years in your justifi- 
cation? 


Mr. Dopson. Historical, to show the picture from the beginning. 

Mr. Focarry. There was not any picture to be shown, according 
to you 

Mr. Dopson. It reflects that we actually did cover 74,914 firms, 
and we did some kind of inspection work in those firms. 


ry. That 21 percent figure does not mean anything. 
We did inspect the 74.000 or 21 pe reent of the best 
estimat » hi ad 1 it that time of the total number of covered estab- 
lishments. The only thing I am saying is that the estimated number 
of covered establishments varies because the act was new, and dif- 
ferent interpretations, different court decisions, and the coverage 
estimates varied quite a bit from time to time. 


REASONS FOR RISE IN NUMBER OF VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Focarty. The percentage of establishments violating the 
minimum wage law has increased, I notice, since 1947, especially in 
1951-52. Is that because of the increase from 40 to 75 cents an hour? 


fr 


\ir. MicComp. It was in those years. 

Mr. Garcerav. I think in the old days we had a much larger staff 
ae 

Mr. Met "OMB. We did 

Mir. Focarty. The percentage of overtime violations is declining 
from 1948-49. Do you have fewer complaints? 

Mr. McCompr. I think your first question there, Mr. Fogarty— 
when you have an increase in the minimum wage, the tendency is not 
to include certain people they should include. They will pay their 
overtime, but they just do not pay their minimum wage 

Mr. Focartry. The percentage of child labor violations is increasing, 
is it not? 

Mr. McComp. Yes; that is going up. 

Mr. Garceav. We have made more investigations on child labor 
in agriculture, Mr. Fogarty 

Mr. McComp. J see, yes 

Mr. Garcrav. And as a result, we have found more violations. 

Mr. McComs. That is the new amendment, as you know. 

Mr. Grimes. Also, we changed the basis for computing that per- 
centage that Mr. Busbey was asking about a while ago. In that 
11,000 figure, that includes the farms that we investigated. The 
farms are not subjec t to the minimum wage provisions of the act and 
they are not subject to the overtime pay provisions, so we thought it 
would be unrealistic to include them in getting a percentage figure on 
those violations. 

Mr. Focarty. As you said in your opening statement, Mr. McComb 
most of the larger manufacturers in the country observe the provisions 
of the law. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. \icComp. I would say yes. 
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Mr. Focarry. Especially of well-organized concerns in which labor 
relations are good. 

Mr. McComp. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Primarily, then this law protects the unorganized 
worker? 

Mr. McCompr. It does. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The worker who does not belong to a union? 

Mr. McCompn. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. It is this group that needs the protection? 

Mr. McComrn. It is. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the percentage of establishments visited as 
a result of complaint? 

Mr. Fraser. 20 percent, Mr. Fogarty, of the investigations made 
in fiscal 1952, were made as a result of specific complaints 

Mr. Focarry. Of that 20 percent of investigations made as a 
result of complaints, how many establishments were found to be in 















violation? 

Mr. Garcerau. I think it was 82 percent of them. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Fogarty, in view of your questions with regard 
to production. our latest estimates as to how many inspections we 
will be able to make in 1954 total around 38,000. 

One of the reasons for that is a number of people who left us and 
transferred to emergency agencies are coming back, and they come 
back at a higher salary rate than when they left us. 

















WITHIN-GRADE SALARY ADVANCEMENTS 





COST OF ABSORBING 










Further, the Bureau of the Budget has not permitted us any allow- 
ance whatever for Ramspect promotions, and that will cost the 
Division about $100,000. So we have to reduce man-years, if our 
estimate of Ramspeck promotions is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. Your 1954 appropriation request is much smaller 
than the $8,400,000 allowed by the committee a year ago. 

Mr. McComps. That is right. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. The amount allowed by the committee was cut 
about $750,000 on the floor. 

Mr. Dopson. And the Senate sustained the reduction. 

Mr. Focarry: I believe that the committee eliminated about 25 
positions. 
Mr. Fraser. Yes, sir. 
















WAGE STANDARDS AND DETERMINATIONS PERSONNEL 














Mr. Focarry. A year ago the Bureau of the Budget, I believe, cut 
you specifically with respect to the wage standards and determinations 
that were to be made in 1953. 

Mr. Fraser. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. From 10 to 5. 

Mr. Fraser. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I was very much interested in the wage standards 
and determinations activity. We wrote in the committee report last 
year that: ‘The amount allowed will require the elimination of about 
The committee does not intend that any reduction be 













25 positions. 
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applied against the very important work on wage standards and 
determinations, which involves determination of prevailing wages and 
formulating regulations governing approval of subminimum wages 
for learners, apprentices, and handicapped workers.”’ 

We hoped that this statement would have the effect of compelling 
maintenance of wage standards work at the same level. We intended 
so because of the varying conditions that prevail in different sections 
of the country and especially in places like Puerto Rico. We had 
hoped that determinations would be periodically reviewed. 

Now what has happened to those wage standards and determina- 
tions? Let’s take Puerto Rico, for example 
Mr. McCompr. Mr. Roberts, will you give the statistics on that? 










Oo} PROGRAM 





IN 





PUERTO RICO 





Mr. Roperts. M1 


Fogarty, we just finished one series of hearings 
held during this last month We have been holding 2 committees 


a year, each committee taking up 5 and 6 industries, and some of these 
industries being broken down by the committee in diverse segments 
But on those the committees have made recommendations, and in 
every he recommendations are for higher wages. 


Following the making of recommendations, there are the admin- 
istrative hearings that must take place to review the committee’s 


findings. And the administrator has in nearly all cases made an 
lmmediate approval 

So;that in Puerto Rico year by year we are moving ahead as far as 
minimum wages are concerned by the equivalent of 10 to 11 industries. 
In other words, 10 to 11 industries find their wages increased in keeping 


1 the island S capacity 
Ir. FoGarry. As an example, what industries were affected by 
the last determination made 
I 


r. Roserts. These are changes that have taken place in industry 


since the act was amended January 1950. 
[ have a great list of them here, but an indication of the changes 
that have taken place-—since December of 1950, the rates in the 


alcoholic beverage industrial industry —it starts out alphabetically 

Mr. Focgarry. What are some of the figures in Puerto Rico with 
respect to industries that are in competition with this country? 

Mr. Rorerrs. In competition, probably some of the newer indus- 


} f 


tries, such as some ol 


your needlework operation. 
| might say that the biggest industry in Puerto Rico, so far as the 
wage-and-hour coverage is concerned, is the sugar industry, but there 


is virtually no competition of Puerto Rico with the mainland because 
of the sugar-quota situation. 

Mr. Focartry. Have you made any determinations on needlework? 

Mr. Rorerts. Yes; we have been making determinations on needle- 
work and there is in prospect a committee meeting this year on the 
needlework industry. 

Mr. Focarry. When was the last determination made? 

Mr. Roserts. The last determination was made, as I recall, in 1951. 
The committee met, as I recall, in the latter part of 1950. Here are 
the various rates that apply: 

Men’s and boys’ clothing and related products, were raised from 
the rate of 24 to 35 cents. 
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Needlework, certain type of traditional needlework products, such 
as gloves, hand-sewn gloves, never much in competition with the 
United States but primarily in competition with Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, and France, the rates for hand-sewing operations increased 
from 18 to 21 cents; for machine operation of certain categories, from 
35 to 45 cents; for other operations not comprised in those but on the 
same sort of glove operation, from 24 to 29 cents. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the minimum wage in Puerto Rico now? 

Mr. Roserts. The minimum wage ranges all the way from 17 
up to 75 cents. 

Mr. Focarry. There is no overall minimum? 

Mr. Rornerrs. There is no one set minimum wage in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. McComs. We have raised 2 or 3 industries to 75. Two 
isn’t 1t? 

Mr. Roserts. In the sugar industry, the 75-cent rate just came 
into effect. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the other you raised to 75? 

Mr. McComs. Shipping, was it not? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, that was one; also airlines, as well as the cable 
and radio-telephone divisions of the communications industry. 
Certain tourist activities that come within the scope of the law are 
now at 75 cents. Certain chemical products, including fertilizer and 
medicines such as hormones and antibiotics and the like are 75. 
Then there are some other phases of communications that are 75 

Mr. Focarry. In what industry does a minimum wage of 17'% 
cents prevail? 

Mr. Roserts. The 17% is for hand sewing on such items as needle- 
point and infants’ wear. The hand sewing of gloves also has a low 
rate. That is an industry which has also competed, not with the 
United States, but with outside areas. It makes primarily knit 
fabric gloves that sell for between 2, 3, and 314 dollars 

Japan, to some extent China and the Philippines, now are getting 
into that trade and, indeed, may be quite a severe threat to Puerto 
Rico even at that rate. 

Fortunately, with regard to Puerto Rico, the movement is away 
from those hand needlework operations, which can never pay very 
much by reason of the low productivity, to machine operations. 
There has been expansion to blouses and brassieres and other machine- 
made industries. All of those industry segments will be again treated 
under our present anticipated program this coming fiscal year by 
another committee. 


WAGE DETERMINATIONS PLANNED FOR 1954 


Mr. Focarty. What wage determinations do you have planned for 
fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Rosperts. Fiscal 1954 with regard to Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Focarty. No; all wage determinations. How many in 
number? 

Mr. Roperts. We: plan under public contracts to have approxi- 
mately seven. Now it may not be possible under the budget terms 
to have quite seven because of other considerations making it a more 
technical and difficult job. On the basis of seven, it would include 
such industries, for example, as chemicals and the pressed and blown 
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glassware industry. In those two, as well as in a number of other 
industries, they have petitions for us to go ahead on hearings. Among 


these others are the uniform and clothing industry, which is composed 
of some three branches, each of which will probably be taken up 
independently, and the furniture industry. 

We hope to get into the shoe industry. We hope also to get into the 
hosiery business, also the cotton-garment industry, which, of course, 
as vou know, is one, and has been one, of the low-wage industries. 

That adds to more than seven, but we do not as yet quite know 


the final selection. It depends on circumstances. One considera- 
tion is the petitions received and the availability of staff. Some of 
the industries require much more work than others Sut it will fall 


cvenerally in those fields 

Mr. McComs. Did you mention canvas products? 

Mr. Rosperrs. Canvas products, of course, is a pending matter. 
I think Mr. Fogarty’s question is with respect to 1954. 


WAGES IN CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. McComb, what do you have to do with the pre- 
determination of wages in the construction industry? 

Mr. McComs. Nothing in construction. That is under the Bacon- 
Davis law 

Mr. Bussey. You do not have anything to do with 

Mr McComes. No. 

Mr. Bussey. All of that work is under the Solicitor? 

Mr. McComs. Yes. I am sorry. It has been called to my 
attention that we do make investigations at their request. 

Mr. Dopson. Not very many. 

Mr. Fogarty. To see whether the wages are being paid? 

Mr. McComs. That is right. 

Mr. Dopson. You have a complaint from an area, and the con- 
tracting agency of the Government has not made an inspection there, 
und the Secretary of Labor has a responsibility to determine the 
enforcement of the Davis-Bacon Act, and he uses the machinery of 
the Wage and Hour Division to make an inspection to ascertain what 
the violation is. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is there any area in the country from which you 
receive more complaints than from other areas? 

Mr. McComs. We ‘discussed this again this morning, and there 
seemed to be some question as to whether we had more complaints in 
the South or in the New York area. 

Mr. Focarry. I am told in the Rhode Island office that they have 


difficulty keeping up with the complaints that they receive, let alone 
making any annual inspections, with the force operating there now. 
And that is a highly industrialized and organized State. But still we 


find women ashen homework for jewelry factories at 30 cents an hour. 
Mr. McComs. That is why I say we need more of an inspection 
force, Mr. Chairman 
Mr. Garceav. In 1952, 1 can point out, our Dallas region had 2,068. 
Mr. FoGarry. Complaints? 
Mr. Rornerts. Complaints. The New York region had 1,464; 
Birmingham, 916; San Francisco had 631. Those are the high regions. 
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COMPLAINTS 


Mir. Fernanpez. Mr. McComb, if I remember, you said that 20 
percent of the investigations were the result of complaint? 

Mr. McComp. Yes, sit 

Mr. Fernanprez. What proportion of those were complaints by 
employees and what proportion by employers on the grounds of unfair 
competition? 

Mr. Garcravu. We have never broken those down by statistics. 

Mr. Grimes. I was asked that same question the last time | was up 
here, and it was my guess that between 15 and 20 percent of our com- 
plaints come from employers, and that between 80 and 85 percent 
come from employees. It is a good guess, but it is a guess. 

Mr. Garceav. There are so many intangibles. Complaints against 
all “my competitors,’’ we do not count as specific complaints. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You said, if I understood correctly, that the 
employees had the right to sue for double wages 

Mr. McComps. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And that you issued a regulation with respect to 
that. 

Mr. McComr. No, not a regulation in respect to the right of the 
employee to sue. 

There are two provisions. One is that the employee has the right 
to sue on his own, and he gets double time and lawyers’ fees. If he 
asks us to sue, he waives the right to get his double time, and then we 
go in and get his straight-time and overtime pay for him. 

The regulation you have referred to is how we advised him of his 
right to sue. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I was trying to find out if I had understood you 
correctly. That did not give them the right to sue; they already had 
that right of course under the law. 

Mr. McCompr. That is right. 

If | may go back, I think that what I said in my own statement was 
that we would warn industry when certain court decisions have been 
handed down. It might not be a case of saying that the employee is 
coing to have to get double time; it might be that a court decision 
would say certain groups of employees were covered under the act 
which many employers might not have considered covered before, 
but the court found they were covered under the act 

Some industry which complains it was not in interstate commerce, 
and the courts might hand down the decision that the industry is in 
interstate commerce for some reason or the other, and then all com- 
panies in that same industry in the United States would be covered 
who were in that same type of business, and we try to advise them “9 Vv 
are covered and should start paying under the provisions of the Wag 
and Hour Act. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is that what you referred to as being under 
regulation? 

Mr. McComs. It is not under regulation. It is just that we try 
to get out a ruling on it and get information out, if we can, to the 
people. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Bussey. Mr. Grimes, when an investigator goes into a plant 
to make an investigation, it is customary for him to interrogate various 
employees individually, is it not? 

Mr. Grimes. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. And when he finds an employee has not been given 
the wages or overtime to which he is rightfully entitled, is it not 
customary for the investigator to ins out to the individual his right 
under the law to sue for double wages, and, in addition, sometimes 

even to urge him to sue? 

Mr. Grimes. If we catch anybody doing that, he has lost his job, 
Mr. Busbey, automatically. The investigator who does that fires 
himself. 

Mr. Bussey. That is a rule of the agency? 

Mr. Grimes. That is right 

Mr. Bussey. You said that about 80 to 85 percent of the complaints 


were made by employees. How do they get to the position where 
they decide to sue the employer—just from reading this bulletin given 
them? 

Mr. Grimes. There ar emplo ee suits filed that we occasionally 
hear about, a suit being filed here, there, or some other part of the 
country; and that is all we know about it. Nobody has ever asked us 
anythi iw about it at all 


A lot of employees know what their rights are, and if they feel 
they have an action against their emplover, they will just vo hire a 
law ver and won't say boo to us about Li. lt Is only by chance we 
find out about some of them 

Mr. McComps. I think we should add, of course, in every plant 
covered they should have a poster up that c1ves a digest of the rights 
of the employee under the law. 

Then, of course, they are advised a great deal by fellow emplovees, 
and if there is a union in the plant, the V are advised they have those 
rights by the union officials 

Mr. Fernanpez. I bad a complaint some 4 or 5 years ago about 
investigators, mainly from loan offices, insurance offices in New 
Mexico, and my recollection is that they claimed you were trying to 
make them pay double time and back wages in cases where even the 
employees said they did not want them. And then all of a sudden I 
never heard any more about it. I have not had a sing!e compla‘nt in 
late years. What happened to that—did you stop? 

Mr. McComps. I do not know whether it stopped, but we would 
say he had to pay it even though the employee did not want it. In 
the enforcing of a law of this kind, one of the problens you have to 
look for is where an employer says to the employee, ‘ ‘Now, you lose 
your job is you insist you want this double time.” 

We maintain that if a man worked, he must be paid for his work, 
even though he says he does not want to be paid for his work—the 
worker may be coerced into saying “TI will work a half a day on Satur- 
day and I do not want to be paid.’”’ But the law says if he worked 
and produced goods, he should be paid, if you are going to have fair 
competition. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I am not trying to find out what you were doing 
or had to do, but why it stopped, why I have not had any more com 
plaints. I am pleased I have not, of course. 
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Mr. McCompr. He may have gotten into compliance. He may have 
decided to pay up. 

Our investigator would not tell him that he had to pay double time. 
That would have to be an individual suit on the part of the man. 

I grant you that many times an employer thinks we tell him when 
we try to help him. We say to him, ‘Now, of course, in our opinion 
you are in violation of this law.” 

He says, ‘‘What are you going to do about it?” 

“We could bring you into court and get an injunction that would 
prevent you continuing such a practice or today we can sue you, or 
the employee has the right to sue you for double time. Pm 

Some times the employer will go out and say, “You told me I had 
to pay double time.’”’ We did not at all. We simply told him what 
rights the employee had and rights we had, and he takes it as threaten- 
ing. We are not trying to tell him what can be done. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are helping the employer to avoid a suit. 

Mr. McComs. That is right. We do that a great deal. We feel 
that we should try to help the employers. We want to keep them 
out of trouble. We sincerely do. 

Mr. Grimes. A case came up in your part of the country, Mr. 
Fogarty. I have forgotten whether it was in Rhode Island or 
Massachusetts. It was about 6 years ago. 

Our man went to an establishment that employed about a hundred 
people, and in a very short while found everything was fine, except 
one man, and that man was a friend of the owner. I think he was 
being paid $5,000 a year, and he was doing the same kind of work 
that the other people were doing in the shop for $1.25 an hour, and 
working overtime and was not being paid for it. 

The investigator told the employer that he had not found anything 
to criticize in there except that one man, and he said, ‘I think you 
are violating the law as to him.” 

Well, the employer got hot and called the man in, and the three of 
them were talking about it. And the employee got hot. He was not 
one of the common herd. He was a big shot. He was not entitled to 
overtime and did not want it. 

The investigator said, “That is all I found and it is small potatoes. 
I am not going to bother any more about it. You can just do what 
you want to about it.” 

Six months after that, those two people had a bust-up. The em- 
ployee went downtown and hired a lawyer and he filed a suit, and he 
got $15,000. 

One of the other funny things about that case—the case was being 
tried, and he was put to the burden of trying to prove the number of 
hours he had worked. Do you know what kind of evidence they took? 
They put his wife on the stand, and she had kept a diary of the days 
that Jim came home late for dinner, and that is how he proved the 
number of hours he worked. 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Tvuespay, Marcu 10, 1953. 
STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 
WITNESSES 


HON. MARTIN P. DURKIN, SECRETARY OF LABOR 

LLOYD A. MASHBURN, UNDER SECRETARY OF LABOR 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order 

We have the honor this morning of having before the committe: 
Mir. Martin P. Durkin, Secretary of Labor. Mr. Durkin, we, as a 
committee, welcome you warmly and heartily, and wish you every 
( Wm your new office 
Mr. Durkin. Thank you very much 
Mr. B BEY We would be ver\ pleased to heat any statement 


Suid 


Vou may vish to give u aut this time 







GENERAL STATEMENT 














Mr. Durkin. I will begin the statement. 

[ would like to pomt out, in beginning, that construction of the 
1954 estimates before you was initiated in May of 1952. These 
estimates were submitted to the Bureau of the Budget in Septembe: 
1952 and the Department was advised of their approval the latte: 
part of November. Since I have been Secretary, I have reviewed 
individual Bureau programs to the extent time has permitted, and 
upon authorization by the President, I will be able to advise you as 
to the changes which may be made. The Bureau of the Budget has 
made complimentary remarks to me concerning the Department’s 
operation and management, My experience, as a former labor 
commissioner and as an officer of a labor organigation, has given me 
more than a general knowlege of the activities of the Department of 
Labor. These former offices have also made me familiar with the 
construction of budgets and the need for good administration and 
management 





GENERAL COMMENTS 








[ would like to make the following comments and observations 
concerning the distribution of the budget dollar: 

1. The first chart shows a distribution of the total budget estimate. 
You will note that only 9 percent of the total budget is for Federal 
administrative costs of the bureaus and offices of the Department. 
The remaining 91 percent is distributed as follows: For State employ- 
ment security administration, 65 percent; for employees’ compensation 
fund benefit payments, 10.5 percent; for the new activity of unem- 
ployment compensation for veterans, 15 percent; and for the Mexican 
farm program, through December 31, 1953, one half of 1 percent 
While I have used percentage figures, the breakdown of the appropri- 
ation dollar in each instance is shown on the chart which you have 
before you 
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The second chart shows the allocation of the 9 percent adminis- 
tr ative expense items for all of the Department’s operations. 

The third chart shows the full-time positions in the Department 
of Labor, by vears, for each of the last 11 years. The lowest year, 
1948, shows 4,675 and the highest vear, 1945, shows 7,674. The 
average for the 11-year period was 6,180. The number requested, 
5,683, for 1954 is 767 less positions than the Department had in 1943 
and is 1,991 less than the highest year. Thus, | don’t believe the 
Department could be characterized as an ‘expanded bureaucracy.” 
INCORPORATION OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES INTO REGULAR 

APPROPRIATION 


1 would like to take a few minutes to explain why we are asking 
that funds appropriated this vear under the Defense Production Act 
be included in our 1954 regular appropriation. 

In 1951, separate funds were made available to enable the Depart- 
ment to expand its existing facilities to meet problems arising as a 
result of partial mobilization. Separate funds were again made 
available in 1952 and 1953. Executive Order No. 10161 directed the 
Secretary to “utilize the funetions vested in him” for handling civilian 
manpower problems. The functions are those contained in the 
Department’s basic legislation and involve programs for which we 
regularly and annually submit estimates to this committee for con- 
sideration. 

The added manpower problems relate to the Employment Service 
safety, apprenticeship, and statistical programs which we have had for 
many vears. Beginning in 1951 these programs expanded as a result 
of stepped-up defense production and as demands diminish they will 
be contracted, as evidenced by the $381,000 reduction contemplated 
in 1954 which is $635,000 less than we had available in 1952 

I do not believe that an expansion of regular programs should | 
financed by separate appropriations as a matter of policy or practice. 
It complicates the budget process—usually requiring two different 
subcommittees on appropriations to act on our requests. It is impos- 
sible to separate the workloads, either for justification or financial 
purposes, as between separate appropriations, when the work to be 
performed is identical and not different 

The initial amount allocated to the Department in 1951 and sub- 
sequent appropriations came only as a result of what | understand 
were very searching examinations by the Bureau of the Budget and by 
Congress to ascertain that we were utilizing our regular appropriations 
to the fullest possib le extent. 

In the field of safety, our regular budget allows for $224,572; it was 
supplemented to the extent of $214,000. Added effort on our part 
(with the help of industry, labor, and the States) has resulted in the 
lowest accident rate in manufacturing since 1940. We have been able 
to give safety training to 6,500 people; and have been able, through 
special statewide specific industry programs, to reduce accident rate 
by as much as 50 percent. 

In the field of occupational training, in spite of losses to the Armed 
Forces and tremendous volume of shifting employment, we have 
been able to hold the number of apprenticeship programs close to the 
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1951 level (1951—41,865 programs ; January 1, 1953—38,226 
programs); emphasis placed on critical occupations resulted in a 
16 percent increase in apprentices in those occupations, (July 1, 
1951, 20,500 apprentices; January 1, 1953, 23,700 apprentices) as 
compared with a 16 percent decrease in other occupations. 

Local industry labor market data is very important in our present 
economy and we have had to expand such report data from 99 to 
174 areas and, in addition, to organize and service regional labor 
management committees to help solve local manpower problems. 

A greater volume of research has been required on manpower 
requirements to meet various levels of defense production based on a 
variety of real and assumed economic conditions; in addition, work on 
current manpower development in leading industries had to be 
stepped up. 

| hope the committee will agree with my summarization of this 
request for the inclusion of all of our needs as a part of our appropria- 
tion to be passed on by our regular appropriation committee. 

What I have said up to this point gives you a general picture of the 
fund situation, as I see it and understand it. 


MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


There is one problem, however, on which the Department has given 
little or no help to the States, and that is the migratory agricultural 
labor problem. We have an item in the budget this year to initiate 
a program in this field. I want very much to be able to extend our 
program of assistance to the States to help them find ways of dealing 
with this costly problem. We see this as a program of voluntary 
State and community action. I believe a little help from us will pay 


big dividends 3oth our farmers and their workers will benefit. 

In conclusion, I wish to assure the committee that I am personally 
reviewing all legislation and operations to determine if we are dis- 
charging the responsibilities that Congress has placed in the Depart- 
ment in an efficient and economical manner, in order that I may make 
any recommendation necessary for changes in substantive legislation 
or operations that would be of benefit to the public and the Govern- 
ment. I have already started the staff on the preparation of recom- 
mendations for extending Public Law 78, and realize the urgency of 
getting them to Congress at an early date. I plan to organize my 
immediate staff in such manner that each will have definite assign- 
ments and responsibilities. 

I might state that we will present in the very near future, to Con- 
cress, a recommendation to extend Public Law 78. Within a few days 
we are going to reduce the amount the farmers have to pay now for 
transporting Mexican workers. They pay $15 for the transportation 
and feeding of the Mexican nationals, and we expect to reduce that 
to $11, and to so notify the farmers. 


ASSIGNMENTS OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


[ want to point out to you that in the past the Assistant Secretaries 
were directly responsible to the Secretary of Labor. They came di- 
rectly under the Secretary of Labor, with no line functions whatever. 
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By that I mean, they were not required to show any leadership or any 
direction to the bureaus and departments that we have in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

It is my intention to set up the four assistants in the following 
manner: 

One Assistant Secretary will be in charge of manpower activities 
and will show leadership and direc aon to those programs in the Bureau 
of Employment Security, the Bureau of Apprenticeship, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the Veterans’ Employment Service, and the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights which relate to manpower 
programs 

We will have an Assistant Secretary for international labor affairs, 
who will be in charge of the Office of International Labor Affairs, 
which is a function directly under that Secretary, but that is the 
only Secretary who had a line function in the past. 

We will have an Assistant Secretary for labor standards, to give 
direction to the bureaus and departments with regard to labor stand- 
ards. We will have under his direction such programs in the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sion, the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, the Women’s Bureau, 
and the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board which relate to 
this field of labor standards. 

The Administrative Assistant Secretary will be responsible for the 
general management, budget, service, and fiscal programs of the 
Department. 

We want to use the Assistant Secretaries in such a way that we can 
get better administration. We have also a function that will require 
the Assistant Secretary in charge of manpower to deal with other 
agencies of Government that have an interest in manpower. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Secretary, on the face of it the new organizational 
setup that you have just described, giving these Assistant Secretaries 
direct specific functions, appears to me to be a very construc tive and 
forward step in organizing the Department of Labor on a more 
efficient basis than it has been in the past, and I only hope that it 
will prove to be satisfactory to you. 

Mr. Durkin. The President considers that he has to secure advice 
from the Department of Labor on certain problems. Many labor 
organizations look to the Department of Labor for some assistance 
and direction. Other departments are handling labor functions. For 
instance, tomorrow I have a meeting with the Secretary of Commerce 
and with representatives of the textile industry to see what can be done 
to try to alleviate a bad situation in the northern area so that the 
economic problems of various areas can be given appropriate consider- 
ation in the letting of Government contracts. I think in matters 
of that kind it is necessary for us to assist industry, labor organizations, 
and labor as a whole. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure that Mr. Fogarty, the former chairman of 
this committee, will be particularly interested in the success of that 
conference, inasmuch as the State of Rhode Island has been rather 
hard hit in its textile industry. 
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REVOLVING FUND FOR MEXICAN FARM-LABOR PROGRAM 


[ was interested in your comments on the Mexican farm-labor 
program, and your statement that you were roing to suggest a reduc- 
tion of $4 per man to farmers. In other words, instead of the $15 
they are paying at present, you will recommend $11. Why should 
not the surplus from the $15 fee be used to offset the administrativ« 
cost of the program 

Mr. Durxtn. Well, the farmers feel that that is their money, 
and that they have been paying in excess of the actual transportation 
costs. The cost, I believe, is about $11.25 We are charging them 
more, and I[ think it ought to be returned to them. 

We are going to turn back to the Government the $1 million that 
was initially appropriated for the revolving fund. 

The farmers have been asking that they pay $10 instead of the $11, 
but the $10 is below the actual expense. 

We have accumulated close to $2 million in the revolving fund 
since it has been started, and if we feel it is necessary to raise the 
transportation cost at some later date we will do so. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that the only factor that entered into the de- 
termination as to whether the farmer should be given the benefit of 
that rather than cutting down on the cost to the taxpayer in general? 

Mr. Durkin. If you put it on the basis the farmers have to pay a 
fee for this service, I do not think that the farmer should be placed in 
a position different from that available to other employers. 

Mr. Bussey. This change would mean giving an additional windfall 
to these farmers. The regular employment services are available to 
these farmers the same as to other employers. The approximately 
$3 million a vear that it costs the taxpayers to administer this program 
is an additional subsidy that these particular farmers receive that the 
other farmers do not receive who do not use this program. 

Of course we are all entitled to our opinions. I believe that the 
$15 charge should be retained, because the farmers are getting a 
definite advantage already. They should be more than happy not 
only to pay $15 but even more in order to obtain this labor. 

Mr. Durkin. That has been their request, that we reduce it, and 
we have a surplus accumulated in the revolving fund. I thought 
the idea at the beginning was to put up the $1 “million so that we 
could have this fund to bring people in here, and the farmers would 
pay $15 to cover the cost of transportation. Because of the accumu- 
lated surplus I am reducing the required payment from $15 to $11. 

Mr. Busrey. Mr. Secretary, the fact that I do not agree with the 
premise is nothing to get excited about, because it is customary for 
me to be on the losing end of many battles up here on the Hill. 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT, 1943-53 


Chart 3, entitled “The Department of Labor Trend of Employment, 
1943-53,” shows a very marked drop from 1947, which shows 6,720 
employees, to 1948, which shows 4,675 employees. Is not that drop 
due, at least in major part, to the fact that many of these functions 
were returned to the States rather than being kept at the Federal level? 

Mr. Dopson. If I may answer on that historical point, it does not 
involve a return of any function to the States. It involves an adjust- 
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ment of the employment service staff, which was taken over from the 
War Manpower Commission, and then there was a cutback in the 
employment required by appropriation action of Congress. 

Mr. Durkin. Yes. | understand that Congress took a very deep 
slash in the appropriations of the Department of Labor in 1948. 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Secretary, I appreciate the fact that you have 
not had the opportunity to survey all these bureaus since assuming 
your office, and you have many meetings and conferences that you are 
required to attend, but is there any possibility that we can look for- 
ward to some reduction in the expenses of running the Department? 

Mr. Durkiy. We will show some reduction in the expenses of run- 
ning the Department. 

Mr. Bussey. | do not expect anything specific at this time. 

Mr. Durkin. We have examined this budget, and we have pre- 
sented our revised budget to the Bureau of the Budget, and it will be 
passed upon, no doubt, by the President, and it will show a saving. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, we in Congress are economy minded, and 
we are hoping that all the department heads will be economy minded 
and do everything they can to reduce their budget requests without 
impairing the efficreney of their offices. 

Mr. Durkin. That is one of the reasons why we plan to give 
Assistant Secretaries line functions, so that they will get better results. 
We will try to do the best we can in giving service and at the same time 
being economy minded. 

Mr. Bussey. | noticed an item in the paper the other day which 
indicated that, according to the registering devices on the bridges lead- 
ing into Washington from Virginia, the peak load had stepped up 
25 minutes, approximately, from what it was last vear, the inference 
being that employees were getting to work a little earlier than previ- 
ously. If it is true, it seems that alone would make possible a reduc- 
tion in the manpower that is required to run the Government. 

Taking that into consideration, plus the fact that President Eisen- 
hower is insisting upon a full day’s work from everyone, do -you not 
think that these factors will have a good moral effect upon the effi- 
ciency of the emplovees and thereby make it possible to use fewer 
employees in the Department than heretofore? 

Mr. Durkin. In keeping with the economy program, the only 
people that we really hire now must be specifically justified by the 
bureau heads or department heads. No person is to be placed on the 
roll without justification by the bureau head that the person is actually 
needed. ‘That has been the order and direction since | came in. 

Mr. Bupar. Mr. Secretary, it is a pleasure to have you before the 
committee, and I am sure the committee will work very closely with 
vou in the program you have outlined. 

Mr. Durkin. Thank you. 

Mr. Bupasr. There is one item I would like to comment on. 
Yesterday we heard testimony to the effect that the employees in the 
“Unemployment compensation” program in the States had been 
reduced from 43,000 in fiscal year 1952 to 41,000 in fiscal year 1953, 
and for fiscal year 1954 that figure is to go back up to 44,000, approxi- 
mately. Iam hopeful that the Secretary can devise ways and means 
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of keeping the trend in the downward direction rather than letting it 
go up again. I know you cannot do it immediately, but I hope you 
will give it some consideration. 

Mr. Durkin. We will do that; and, having some experience at the 
State level, I know that we do have heavier workloads at State levels, 
which carry with them an increase in staff. On the State side they 
make up their appropriations within certain limits as to the personnel 
the State is toemploy. There is a workload arrangement as to what 
each person should have, and we will do everything in our power to 
see that there will not be any employees that are not needed, and where 
the workload drops off we will see that the personnel drops with it. 

Mr. BupGe. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


REVISION OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Focarty. Mr. Secretary, I realize that you have only been on 
the job a short while; but, in connection with the revision of the budget 
that you had presented to you when you took over as Secretary, can 
you tell the committee any of the recommendations that you have 
made to reduce expenditures? 

Mr. Durkin. I do not have the details here at this time. Do you 
have them, Mr. Dodson? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. There is a very definite question in my 
mind about giving out any of that information prior to receiving 
approval from the Bureau of the Budget. We have not as yet had 
any reply from the Bureau of the Budget as to what we submitted to 
them. In fact, the Budget Director, in his letter to us, definitely 
stated that this information was to be treated as confidentail until it 
had approval from the President. 

Mr. Focarty. But when that revised budget is before this com- 
mittee, and you are asked what you presented to the Bureau of the 
Budget, you will be expected to give us that answer 

Mr. Dopson. | certainly will, sir. 

Mr. Durkin. Surely. 

Mr. Fogarty. So the committee will know what you presented to 
the Bureau of the Budget, as we have in the past. 

Mr. Dopson. I believe there is a difference between giving that 
information now and giving it after they have given approval to the 
budget. 

WORKLOAD FACTOR 


Mr. Foaarry. In reviewing a budget such as you have had before 
you, I presume you have attempted to show savings all down the line; 
but at the same time, if you have found in the short time you have 
been here that some bureau may be 6 or 8 months behind in its work, 
have you made recommendations to increase the staff to take care of 
that? 

Mr Durxry. We have not sacrificed service for economy. 

Mr. Foearry. If you find such a condition, do you expect to make 
recommendations to increase the staff? 

Mr. Durkin. We asked our bureau heads to take that into con- 
sideration, to see that it did not impair the service. 
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Mr. Dopson. We did not ask for any increases, but where a bureau 
was behind in its work we tempered the saving. 

Mr. Durxin. In other words, if a bureau had a backlog we did not 
expect te cut them so that they could not give the service. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Secretary, would not one factor to be taken into 
consideration on any backlog of a bureau be, in addition to the 
present backlog, the way in which it has been handling the work over 
the years, what its bac klog was in previous years and whether backlog 
has crippled the service? 

Mr. Durkin. I have not as yet had it reported to me by any of the 
bureaus that their backlog was so great it was impairing their service. 

Mr. Dopson. I think one example is the Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board. There was a backlog of cases of a year there. We 
have had some increase in staff in 1953 and we want to see what that 
increase in staff can do this year before asking for any additional staff. 
Likewise, it would not be good practice to offer a reduction or sav ing 
in that staff. 

Mr. Focarry. I was thinking also of the applications for determin- 
ing prevailing wages under the Davis-Bacon Act. I know you have 
been behind on that. ° Are you still behind? 

Mr. Ray. We currently have a backlog of about 400 cases. 

Mr. Dopson. I think we should indicate to the committee that 
while we did have a termendous backlog in the past, great improve- 
ments have been made, and when the Solicitor appears, following the 
Secretary, we can go into that more in detail. It used to take an 
average of 6 weeks to get a determination. 

Mr. Foearry. I used to find the same fault with the National Labor 
Relations Board. It used to run behind thousands of cases. 

Mr. Durkin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not think making interested parties wait a 
year is fair to either party. 

Mr. Durkrn. I believe I have told all the bureaus and the Solicitor’s 
office that they should not come up with suggestions that will impair 
the service in any way. We want to give service. We are looking for 
savings wherever they can be found without impairing or discontinuing 
any of the services. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not think any Member of Congress would want 
knowingly to appropriate any more funds for any department than 
are absolutely necessary to run that department. I do not think any 
Member of Congress would want to do that. I think all Members of 
Congress want to show some saving in these budgets. I think that is 
general throughout the Congress. 

I was never in favor of any amendment to cut an appropriation of a 
department by 50 percent, because to my way of thinking that is a 
back-door approach to repealing the legislation. That is the way I 
have always looked at it. I think we want to be fair about the thing. 
That would impair the efficiency of operation of the bureau to the 
extent that it could not render service, and as a result all parties con- 
cerned would be finding fault with the operation of that particular 
bureau. That has happened in the past, I know. 

Mr. Durkin. Sometimes that is done so that they will not function. 
We do not want anything like that to happen. 
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MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mi ng aRTY. You spoke about this migratory labor problem, and 
I think it is a real problem. This problem has been with the States 
now for some st but the States have not taken the initiative iy 
doing anything about it, and I presume that is why you have an 
appropriation request this year of—is it $180,000? 

Mr. Dopson. $156,500 

Mr. Focarry. To give some leadership in that field. That is 
what it is for; is it not? 

Mr. Durkin. That is right; to get State and community coopera 
tion in order to take care of that situation. 

Mr. Focarry. It isa mess Vy situation. 

Mr. Durkin. It is and has been for many years. Hoopeston, IIl., 
has done a good job in that regard. It was done by the community, 
without any cost even to the State. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; reprints of the article from Nation’s Business 
were before the committee when we discussed that with the Bureau 
of Labor Standards. 

Mr. Durkin. I do not think it is something we have to continue 
forever in the Department. We have to help the States get started 
so that they can handle it themselves. 

The same bureau that is advocating this, the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, has been very helpful to State departments of labor. For 
example, they have assisted in the training of factory inspectors. | 
am sure most of you men are familiar with the fact that when a 
factory inspector is hired, generally he is not a man who has the 
experience necessary. Even the salary of the position is not in keeping 
with services of a safety engineer. So there are safety training pro- 
grams offered by the Department, and the leadership is given by the 
Department of Labor here in Washington through the Bureau of 
Labor Standards. 

Also, they must receive certain training to see whether or not there 
is an occupational disease hazard. All this training is required. 

I think the Bureau of Labor Standards has done an excellent job. 
They assisted me when I was head of the Labor Department of 
Illinois, and I am sure they will be of great assistance in setting up 
this study and this program for migratory workers. 

Mr. Focarry. Can you give the committee any idea when we 
might expect the revised budget figures from the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. Di RKIN. It is in the hands of the Bureau of the Budget, and I 
do not know when they will give us the report. I have no ide: 

Mr. Dopson. I have not been able to get any date from amet 


FEE UNDER MEXICAN FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Secretary, in this Mexican labor program, 
the $15 charged to the farmers was not a tax imposed on them, but 
was in the nature of a fee paid by those who wished to participate 
voluntarily; was it not? 

Mr. Durxry. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And they paid it, although it was rather steep, 
with the So that if it proved less expensive than they 
thought it would be, and some accumulations resulted in the working 
fund, they would get the benefit of it by a reduction? 
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Mr. Durkin. I understand it was to be done on the basis of cost. 
$1,000,000,000 was appropriated by the Government for a revolving 
fund, so that we would have funds to initiate the program, but not to 
charge the farmer in excess of what it actually cost. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I think there was a pretty definite understanding 
that they could look forward to a reduction, and because of that under- 
standing they did not complain of the rather high fee of $15 per person. 

It would be profitable dollarwise to the Government if we charged 
part of the administrative cost to that fund, but, although it would be 
profitable, it would amount to a breach of faith with the farmers under 
the circumstances; would it not? 

Mr. Durkin. You would have to change the law to do it, too. We 
actually would then be in the same position as private employment 
agencies Which charge fees. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to ask my good friend and colleague from 
New Mexico if he would consider it a breach of faith if the law were 
amended to make it a flat charge of $15 regardless of cost? 

Mr. Fernanpez. Not at all if it is prospective and not retrospective; 
but it would be a breach of faith if they were led to believe that, if the 
cost should prove to be less than $15, there would be a reduction. If 
there is an understanding that this is a net fee and they have to pay it 
or stay out of the program, it would not be a breach of faith. 

Mr. Buspey. Mr. Secretary, | am sure I express the thought of all 
the members of the committee when | SaLy that we are very happy to 
have you visit us this morning. I would like the record to show that 
Mr. Durkin comes from the Third Congressional District of Illinois, 
which I have the honor of representing. 

Many people asked me, after they learned that President Eisenhower 
had selected him and he had accepted the honor of becoming Secretary 
of Labor, what I knew about Mr. Durkin. Unfortunately, I had not 
met Mr. Durkin, and | thought it behooved me to go out and find 
out from people who knew ea what kind of a man he was, inasmuch 
as we were going to have to have dealings together with regard to 
appropriations. 

[ am very happy to report, and I have made this same report to 
various nonpolitical organizations throughout my district, such as 
Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, and other organizations, that whether I 
inquired among members of his union, of ‘whom I know many, whether 
I inquired among the employing plumbers, or whether | inquired 
among the contractors, I never heard one single person say anything 
that was not good about Mr. Durkin. 

The only thing that could possibly be construed as in any way 
indicating less than the utmost confidence in him—and that really 
could not be—was the fact that one person I contacted said he would 
have liked to see Clarence E. Manion, dean of the University of 
Notre Dame, selected as Secretary of Labor, and another said he 
thought Harold Stassen would have made a very fine Secretary of 
Labor. Put inasmuch as the President did go to the ranks of labor 
for a man to be Secretary of Labor, they all agreed that he could not 
have picked a better man than Mr. Martin P. Durkin. 

I would like to have that on the record, Mr. Durkin, because | 
think that is a very high tribute to you. 

Mr. Durxry. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Bussey. And I can say that your intimate friends over th: 
years believe in you 100 percent in every manner and form. 

Mr. Durkin. It is nice to hear from you in this manner. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much for being with us this morning, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Durkin. Thank you. 


APPENDIX A 


TABULATION AND ANALYsIS OF PosITIONsS BY GRADE, UNITED States 
DrEPARTMENT OF LABOR FOR YEARS 1947-52 


In reviewing the attached tabulations and the percentage changes for the year 
1947-52, the following points are pertinent and need to be borne in mind: 

1. Grade ceiling limi‘ation prior to 1949 Prior to the approval of the Classifica 
tion Act of 1949 (Publie Law 429, 8ist Cong.), the highest classification grade wa 
grade CAF—15, with the exceptions of certain positions the salary rates of whic 
were specifically fixed by law in excess of the maximum Classification Act rate 
In the Department of Labor there were two such positions—the Secretary of 
Labor and one other. Consequently, grade CAF-—15 constituted a ceiling for 
almost all positions in the Department. This ceiling prevented the classificatior 
of many positions in grades commensurate with the highly difficult and responsibl 
professional, technical, or administrative work of the positions, 

2. Establishment of grades 16, 17, and 18.—The Classification Act of 1949 added 
grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 to the classification schedule and established a 
maximum of 400 positions in these grades. The Civil Service Commissior 
classified nine positions in the Department of Labor among these three grades 
and additional Department positions were later classified in these grades by th« 
Civil Service Commission under authority of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
(Public Law 774, 8ist Cong.). Upon classification of these top-level positions in 
the three new grades, it was necessary to make a number of classification studies 
of the remaining key positions in the various bureaus of the Department. On thi 
basis of these studies a number of positions, proper classification of which had bee 
prevented by the grade ceiling of the old Classification Act, were placed in grade 
GS-13, GS-14, and GS-15 in conformance with the Commission’s standards. 

3. Pos'audi' of grades Many of these positions have been postaudited and 
approved by representatives of the Civil Service Commission. Specifically, the 
headquarters positions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Office of the 
Solicitor have been postaudited since 1949, and a number of regions of the Wag 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
the Bureau of Emplovees’ Compensation have been audited by the civil-servic 
regional offices. It is estimated that approximatelv 20 percent of the positions 
in the Department have been so audited. As a result of these audits, only sever 
positions, all below grade GS-13, were changed to lower grades. 

1. Broad grade changes.—Certain broad categories of positions also have been 
changed in grade. The wage-and-hour investigators were reclassified from grade 
GS-8 to grade GS-9 in fiscal year 1950 as a result of a comprehensive study of changes 
in the diffienlty and responsibility of the positions since they were placed in grade 
GS-8 in 1942. This change required adjustments in the grades of closely related 
supervisory and administrative positions. Likewise, claims examiners in the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation have been reclassified from grade GS-7 to 
GS-8 as a result of an increase in the responsibility of their positions due to the 
amendments and extensions of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act by the 
act of October 14, 1949 (63 Stat. 854), and the delegation of additional authority 
to make final authorization of claims in order to speed up the approval of claims. 
The positions of investigators in the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation were 
reclassified from grade GS-7 to GS-8 as a result of action by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

5. Effect of added functions and workloads In addition to the foregoing, the 
assignment of defense program responsibilities to the Department have both 
increased the total number of positions in higher grades and the scope and respon- 
sibilities of positions otherwise concerned with the regular functions of the De- 
partment. Where sufficiently material, these increases in responsibility have 
been reflected in change in classification. Similarly, the addition of certain new 
programs required by law, such as the Bureau of Employment Security’s pro- 
gram for the importation of Mexican agricultural workers, have increased the 
total number of positions in the Department at all levels. 
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Explanation concerning changes in classification in wage-and-hour functions between 

fiscal 1947 and 1952 

The change in average grade level from 1947 to 1952 was from grade 6.3 to 
grade 7.2. 

As indicated during the hearings, changes that have occurred in the classifica- 
tion of wage-and-hour positions stem primarily from changes in the grade levels 
of investigator positions and directly or closely related supervisory and adminis- 
trative positions. The changes that have been made were pursuant to classifi- 
cation standards for investigative-type positions as issued by the Civil Service 
Commission and from class specifications prepared by the Department in con- 
formity with these standards issued by the Commission. Prior to these changes 
the investigator grades were 6, 7, and 8; supervisory positions were largely in 
grades 9, 10, and 11; administrative positions were largely in grades 12, 13, and 
14. With the change in investigator positions to grades 7 and 9 all other posi- 
tions were, after analysis and review, allocated at higher grade levels in most 
instances 1 grade level higher than the previous allocation. 

The approximate number of investigator positions each year and the relative 
percentage to the total number of positions in the Divisions is as follows: 


- | Investigative | Total Related 
Fiscal year | positions | positions percentage 


40 
513 : 45 
513 45 
527 42 
847 47 
740 46 


Classification audits made by the Civil Service Commission at a number of 
the Division’s offices have confirmed the fact that our positions are properly 
classified. 
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APPENDIX B 
BupGet REVISIONS 


Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, Washington, March 26, 1963, 
Hon. Frep M. BussBeEy, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Bussey: At the time that I appeared before your com- 
mittee I indicated that there was consideration being given to a revision of the 
budget request for the Department of Labor and I am now in a position to advise 
you of the action taken in an endeavor to effect economies within the several 
programs of the Department of Labor. 

In dollars the total request for the Department has been reduced by $11,903,000 
to a total request of $284,915,600. This reduction was made after a detailed 
review and I believe represents as much adjustment of our budget request as 
can be made without seriously jeopardizing long-established programs of the 
several bureaus of the Department which are essential to both Federal and State 
government activities and to labor, management, and the public. I assure you 
and members of the committee that it is my aim to operate the Department as 
economically as possible and yet carry out the purposes for which the Department 
was created. It may be that in the course of time further savings might be made 
but on the other hand it may also develop that we have made reductions at points 
where experience will show I have gone too far. 

There is attached for each appropriation a summary sheet which shows the 
same information that appeared in the justifications for the former budget and 
the addition of two columns which indicate the effect of the revisions made, I 
am at the committee’s call for any further information that may be desired, 

Yours very truly, 


Martin P, DurkIN, 
Secretary of Labor 
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Changes in revised estimate for 1954 by activity 


The revised request for 1954 eliminates 41 positions for an amount of $313,000 
for the operation of the UCV program. The VES will reduce its staff 18 positions 
for an amount of $119,000. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Analysis of appropriation base for 1954 


Original Revised 
estimate estimate 


Appropriation, 1953 $190, 360, 000 | 1 $190, 360, OO 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1954 218, 000, 000 213, 600, 000 


Net change requested for 1954 27, 640, 000 | 23, 240, 000 


Analysis of change requested for 1954 


| 

‘ Original | Revised | 
— | estimate, | Change | estimate, | 
ba ta 1954 | 1954 | 


Revised 
change 


1, Unemployment com- | 
pensation activities $84, 191,000 | $103, 501, 100 $19, 310,100 | $99, 449, 500 | $15, 258, 50( 
. Employment service 
activities 79, 039, 600 


8, 984, 600 —55, 000 78, 863, 600 —176, OM 


State administration 22, 129, 400 22, 964, 300 834, 900 22, 965, 900 836, 50K 
Veterans unemploy- 

ment compensation 2, 550, 000 2, 550, 000 2, 321, 000 2, 321, 00K 
Contingency fund 5, 000, 000 , 000, 000 5, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 5, 000, 00K 


Total direct obliga 
tion 190, 360, 000 218, 000, 000 4+-27, 640, 000 213, 600, 000 23, 240, 000 


1 Excludes pending supplemental in amount of $6,750,000. 


The reduction of $4,400,000 below the amount originally approved is allocated 
as follows: 

1. Unemployment compensation activity $4,051,600—decrease in all benefit 
claim loads based on decrease in initial claims from 12.3 million to 11.3 million 
and continued claims from 57.5 million to 52.9 million. 

2. Employment service activity $121,000—decrease in counseling workload 
from 1,350,000 to 1,250,000 and decrease in testing workload from 1,000,000 to 
938,000 

3. State administration an increase of $1,600 results even though a decrease has 
been made in the current employment statistics program to the 1953 level of 
operation. The method used in distributing nonpersonal service costs to each 
activity results in more than offsetting the decrease in personnel costs. 

1. Veterans unemployment compensation $229,000. This decrease is the same 
as that suggested before the House Appropriations Committee and is due to a 
downward revision in the expected number of benefit payments to be made. 

Nort! A decrease of $110,000 has been made for postage costs. No other 
change has been made in nonlabor costs because of the amount, exclusive of 
retirement costs, is below the 1953 level. Nonlabor costs and some other areas 
of joint costs have been prorated to each activity on the basis of the percentage 
relationship which the personal service cost for each activity bears to the total 
personal service cost for all activities. The larger downward adjustment in the 
unemployment compensation activity accordingly throws a larger portion of such 
cost; in other activities. 
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Changes in revised estimate for 1954 by activity 


The revised request for 1954 eliminates 46 positions for an additional amount 
of $140,000 based on an assumed smaller rate of importation of farmworkers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 
BUREAU OF BMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Analysis of appropriation base for fiscal year 1954 


| Original Revised 


| estimate estimate 


| 
1 None 1 None 
i 


Appropriation, 1953 | 
$41, 000, 000 


Estimate of appropriation for 1954 . | $47,000, 000 


| 


Net change requested for 1954 +-47, 000,000 | +-41, 000, 000 
| | 


! Excludes 1953 pending supplemental appropriation request for $27,200,000. 


Analysis of change requested for 1954 


Activity—Unemployment compensation for veterans: 


Estimate 1954____-_- : si $47, 000, 000 
CD ee ee i : ; $47, 000, 000 
Revised estimate 1954_____- $41, 000, 000 


Revised change---_------ $41, 000, 000 


Changes in revised estimate for 1954 by activity 


The request for $47,000,000 was submitted before the program went into effect. 
The rate of unemployment among veterans who have completed their mustering- 
out period is running lower than had been anticipated and the amount of the 
average Federal supplemental payment required to bring a veteran’s weekly 
benefit payments to $26 is running at an average $10 a payment, whereas the origi- 
nal estimate was $4.50. This made it possible to reduce the original request by 
$6,000,000. 
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1) Reduction under activity 1 (a) in claims processing costs under Feder: 
Employees’ Compensation Act, in anticipation of a reduction in the number of 
covered employees, involving no material change in the level of workloads and no 
immediate effect in the number of new injuries anticipated; 12 permanent positions 
at a net cost of $40,180; travel, $8,820: total, $49,000. 

(2) Reduction under activity 4 of anticipated number of new claims under War 
Claims Act of 1948: Personal services, 3 permanent positions at a net cost 
$8,500 

EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


/ 


Analysis of appropriation base for 1954 


Appropriation, 1953 
Estimate of appropriation 
request for 1954 


Net change requested 
for 1954 


Original estimate 


Direct Transfer 
appropri- | from war Total 
ation claims fund 


$35, 000, 000 | $4, 000, 000 | $39, 000, 000 


35, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 | 38, 500, 000 


— 500, 000 — 500, 000 


Revised estimate 


Direct Transfer 
appropri- | from war | Total 
ation claims fund) 


$35, 000, 000 | $4,000,000 | $39, 000, OO 
6, 500,000 | 3, 500, 000 40), 000, 00) 


+1, 500, 000 — 500, 000 | 4-1, 000, 000 


nalysis of change ré quested for 1954 


Original Revised 


estimate, Change estimate, aoe 
1954 1954 cae 


1953 ad- 


vity 
Activity justed base 


1. Employment-connected benefits for 
Federal employees 
a) Disability compensation 
(6) Medical and hospital treatment 
and supplies 5, 333, 000 §, 333, 000 
(c) Death compensation 12, 811,000 | 12,811, 000 
(d) Burial, embalming, transporta- 
tion and miscellaneous 72, 000 72, 000 72, 000 
2. War-connected death benefits for em- 
ployees of Government contractors 100, 000 100, 000 ee 75, 000 | 
3. Civilian war benefits 55, 000 55, 000 |. 7 55, 000 | 
4. War Claims Act 
(a) Disability compensation 3, 322, 000 , 680,000 | —$642, 000 2, 680, 000 
(6) Medical and hospital treatment | 
and supplies 350, 000 400, 000 +50, 000 400, 000 +-50, 000 
(c) Death compensation 328, 000 420, 000 +92, 000 420, 000 +-92, 000 


$16, 629,000 $16, 629, 000 


| 
$15, 958,000 | —$671, 000 
| 


5,640,000 | +307, 000 
14, 700, 000 | +1, 889, 000 


—25, 000 


—642, 000 


39, 000, 000 | 38, 500, 000 


—500, 000 | 40,000, 000 | +1, 000, 000 


Total obligations 


The revised 1954 estimate reflects costs as indicated by the first 9 months’ 
experience in 1953. The increase in death compensation payments, partially 
offset by a drop in disability benefits costs, is due primarily to benefits for re- 
servists 1953 costs are now estimated at $40,500,000 instead of $39,000,000. 
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The reduction of $300,139 is distributed as follows: 

Activity I: Eliminated 3 positions in the Division of Investigation Control and 
Analysis; 4 positions in the Division of Research and Statistics; and 34 positions 
in the field offices. Net personal services reduction is $185,180. Nonlabor 
reductions: Travel, $15,500; transportation of things, $2,800; communicatio: 
services, $4,000; printing and reproduction, $5,000; other contractual services, 
$13,800; supplies and materials, $2,000; equipment, $800; taxes and assessments, 
$8,029. Total nonlabor reduction is $51,929. Total reduction is $237,109. The 
reduction of 17 investigator positions will result in a reduction of approximately 
1,000 investigations. Statistical summary and publication of public contracts 
award data eliminated. 

Activity II: Eliminated 6 positions in the Branch of Subminimum Wages. 
Net personal services reduction is $29,920. The reduction in the position alloca- 
tion to the subminimum wage program is the result of an anticipated workload 
decrease and the decentralization of work in apprentice certificates to the field 
offices. 

Activity III: Eliminated 3 positions in the Division of Regulations and 
Exemptions and 1 position in the Division of Research and Statistics. Net 
personal services reduction is $13,590. The reduction in the number of positions 
allocated to this activity will result in the absorption by the remaining staff of 
much of the detailed work performed by GS-5 analysts. This may result in 
delaying to some degree the issuance of regulations and interpretative bulletins 

Activity V: Eliminated 3 positions in the Division of General Services and 3 
positions in the Division of Stenographie and Reporting Services. Net personal 
services reduction is $19,520. The reduction in positions allocated to this 
activity is the result of some decrease in workload as well as the utilization of 
more efficient methods of operation, 

Total personal services, $248,210; total nonlabor, $51,929; grand total, $300, 139 
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